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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















New York. 


Mans. RATC L IF F E CAI CAPERTON, 
resentative and assistant of LAM PERTI. 
a ork, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, resden, 
Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
East 18th Street, New York. 
and developed; the art of sing- 








The voice tonal 
~~ taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 


‘ity of New Yor 
Address: 112 West 1asth Street, New York. 


FRIDA ASHF ORT i, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


MAX KNI' r EL-TREUMANN, 
Voice okuaieea Singin 

l, fioom 8 

New 


Carnegie Ha 
Mail address: 


101 West 86th Street, New York. 
EMILIO BEL ARI, 
Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. | 
Studio: 25: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. | 
Residence and address: | 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 

Mr. ( C. 1 WHITNEY C OC MBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- | 
eons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
ehurch music and the training of boys’ voices. 

ddress: 49 West zoth Street, New York. | 


TOM KARL. 


Private Vocal Instruction, and Director Operatic 


Department, Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


MR. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
corner 126th Street. 

Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 


Mme. OGDEN CR: ANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Singing. Ear Training and Musical Sten- 
ography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York—Tues- | 
days and Fridays. 

48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E «wth St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street. ' 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church, | 
Choirmaster St. George’s hurch, Newburgh; 
Conductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, 
Conducting. Address: Calvary Church. 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street, New York. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





| 42 North Prince Street, Flushing, 


| CHEV. 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD awnp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


E Pranororte INsTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West 56th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East isth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV Be BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
1 West rogth Street, New York. 

















Address: 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 





With the 
Organ and 





| Harmony. 


12 West rth Street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Director of Musical Department, 
Asheville College for Young Women, 
Asheville, N. C. 





M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 








PERRY AVERILL—BariTOonE, 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred 


Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils Prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 


133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flus aing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








Professor of 
Heart. 
New York. 





Studio: 





. £ 
New York Studio: 2 West 334 Street. 


EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of Ail Saints’ R. C. Church. 
Residence: 155 West ot Street. 
Studios: 2% E East 23d St., New Y 











RICHARD ARNOLD, 
lastruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 











WAL TER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for Conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 








nntiahiailie A 

' 

ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 

Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peter: 

burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 

Studio: 1665 "Lexington Avenue, | New York. 

LAURA D. MOC RE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
39 East soth St., New York. 





a? 





EDWARD BROMBERG, 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
tudio: 138 West o:st St., New York. 


THE Hl. W. GREENE STUDIOS. 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 





PIANO, 


489 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 
NEW YORK. 


D'ANGELO BERGH 


Graduates (with Diploma) Guaranteed 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced, Paris, 1900. Address 


LILLIE 





Positions. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


PIANIS!1 
Pupils accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15, 


11 East sgth Street, New "York City. 


O. HEY WwooD W INTERS, 


Choir Director, Baritone Soloist, 
and teacher of voice as taught by the 
masters. Pupils placed in choir as soon 
able, at moderate salary, for experience. 

Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New 


greatest 
as cap- 


GEORGE SW EET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry Fellows and others. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 


C HARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
MASTER OF SINGING. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Studio: 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


For terms, dates, &c., apply to or 
Address: Epmunp Srvern, 131 W. s6th St., 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





City. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 





New York Studios: The Albany, B’dway and sad St 





from the beginning to the highest perfection, 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. { 
Chickering Hall, New York 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d S Street, New York. 


RICHARD 2 PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 











Church, 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire. 
Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Personal address: 8 East isoth Street, New York. 





" caek Culture of the en 
Room 207, Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
= Fifth Avenue 


New York. 
Studio: 


F RANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 


Voice Culture and the art of Singin Stud 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hail, Riew Y rk, 
New York season, October 1899, to May I, 1900 
Kansas City, Mo., season, » 16 to August 16, 


1900 (Pepper Building). 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S | 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio: 
535 ‘Washington Av Avenue, enue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, —_~- 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: iclauey, Hall, 
jew York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers resbyterian Church 
With Tux Musicat Courtize. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 


107 East 27th Street. 
Residence: 


Studio: 
so East 131st em 
Ne w York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 


With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address; 





Room 160 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
a. “al BE NNET 
Instructor in Voice a and the Art of 
Singing. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ERNEST C ARTE cR, 
Conductor and Organist 
Address after September 20 





Princeton University, 
Princeton, ». & 
EMIL IO AG RA AM( yN’ TE, 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 


Teacher of Singing. 


‘Hints About My Singing Method.’ 
_New Ye ork. 


M ME. 


Author of * 
203° 205 We est 56th Stree et, 


VICTOR K UZDO, 
VIOLINIST 








Concerts, Musicales, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERIC K, 


Rapid development and Complete Education of 











the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELL ING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
C. BH: B. HAWLEY, 


INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio and 


Composer, Conductor. VOCAL 
Special training for Concert, 
Church Choir, 


Studio: 2s Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York. 
SAMUE L B. MOY Le, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Vitae Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





INSTITUTE, 


Street, New 


SERRANO VOCAL 


323 last 14th York, 





EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
DE SERRANO. 


Conducted by 
CARLOS A. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Broadway and 52d Street, 
New 


The Strathmore, 


KATE STELL 


Pdr ly 
Style, Finish, 
Organist- Director Grace M. E 
Studio: 76 


WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor—Oratorio, Concert, Salona. 


Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care Tue Musicat Couriper 


BURR, 

Vocal Culture. 
Repertoire. 

Church 

West 82d Street. 








Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmirs, N. ¥. 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


HARRIET VIC TORINE WETMORE, 


Vocal Instruction. 











Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teaseh- 
ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that fe 
mous maestra, Paris. 

Studio: 256 West 71st Street, New York. 

J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing Mondays and Thure 
days, 51 E. 117th St., cor adison Ave., N. Y. 
SIGNOR A. CARBONE 
(Member several s« ns Metropolitan (pera Co.) 
focal Ir iction 
Opera School: 144 Fifth Avenue, N¢ York 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUC t PIANO 
Studi Kn app Mansion, 
jrooklyn, N. Y. 
CHRISTINE ADLER, 
CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
Vocal Instruction 
541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ARTHUR FARWELL, 
ilarmony, Composition, 
Orchestration 
391 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
LENA DORIA DE VINE, 
Vocal! Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and English Opera Ce 
Tuesdays and Fridays 6 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Stud 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday. 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musica! Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY N NEW YORK 
Studio 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musicat Couatsa, 
Mme. LUISA ap tibainige 
VOICE CULTURE .ILL OF SINGING 
159 re 4sth Street 
New Yorks. 
CAIA AARUP, 
CONCERT PIANISTE 
Instruction in Piano and Ensemble. Accompani- 
ments for Concert and (peratic Artists a specialty 
+ Studio: 48 Fifth Avenue 
Residence 174 St. Nicholas Avenue 
| LILLIAN LI1 EHALES, 
A. R. C. M., London, England 
VIOLONCELLIST 
151 Wes wth Street, New York. 
Until November sth, olives s Syracuse, N. Y. 





& Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 
112 West rasth Street, 
New York. 


Mr. 


Harmony and Theory. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
aa i Tenor, 
Will accept p ls for Voice 
cultivated per contract; Ita 
145 East 83d Street, 


Culture; good voiee 
ian method 
near Lexington ave. 


M. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

8 East 17th Street, 

state that Mr. Price’s knowledge 

ule and female, and his style of 

im t h rank ar g teach- 


New York. 
“I confidently 
of the voice 
singing, entitle 
ers.” TANUEL GARCIA 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. PResson MILLER, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
Kate S. CHITTENDEN, Lou!Is SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instructi pera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The a 
Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 











ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 
JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 
Operatic Engag it ged and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
Corr d with leading Impressari in Italy, 
ont for Paris, Lenten | and New York. 











Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
(Pupti of Mme. Larpt,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





Speciality im Voice eas oak Be Gormaen of 
We ha Acquired Defects. 
ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION“. 
German, 


eee Sn alten, Voonen, 
FPLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaidi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ene | y Stage Practice. Many years of experi 
director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, TCaivé, 
Sealchi, Melba, Nordica. 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone i> ome of the most important 


eatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 











Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 
MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed ageacy ir italy. 
The jearaa! mest widely circulated. 


GHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 





for Sel thasme years usical Director in the 
principal theatres of with renowned ansiote, 
and ing the most flattering autographs from 


Paris. 


Boston. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
tice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





MonsiEuR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. 

‘Address 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Pi Paris. 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 
Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 


Mti.e. MARTINI, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Pris de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise- -en-scéne. Diction. 


MME. F RANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot. 


Professeur de Chant. Voice Placement. Réper- 
toire. Four languages. Mise-en-scéne. 











Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
64 rue de la Victoire, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 


stage. 


MR. CHAS. DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 


11 rue Duphot-Madeleine. Ecole Niedermeyer, 
Paris. 








MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance Il’'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speemnas. Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
7 rue de la Pompe, Pari 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, with 
or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Mae. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH ‘SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTIC 
43 rue de Berlin, sey 











Verdi, Se Se Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by M inasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in —s art rd fy , study ¢ 
roars and stage *Gaemen 20 
talian 7s, 

reli! VIA Wainer - 

w en without ¢ 

yy Theatrical Agency ti & Marini, of 
which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 





FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
fay: ° unity constant practice in the 
language; five to oy per day, all included 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 


Vocal School: 


Henry G. Hanchett, Director. 
Residence-Studio and Address: 


THE BARITONE. 
Opera and Concerts. 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE., 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr 


Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





{vines . Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 
ndinelli (first floor), 


Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 








THE VIRGIL PIANO SC 


Regular season opens September 25. 
g2” Write for Catalogue. 





Established 1891. 





SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 
29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Come and see results. 


HOOL anp_s 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 








VOCAL. Theory, 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


‘829 ap tt nto Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGER, Director, *##isted 
{ MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS ‘BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Violin aad all Orchestra! lastramcats. 


5 A 


py. the meat artistic and com- 
petent faculty 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Street, Boston. 


2a Park 





COPLEY S$ 


Katharine Frances Barnard and 
Directo 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


UARE 


CHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Geo. H. Howard, 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 

Vocal Instruction. 

402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Pupi 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
sVOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Steinert Hall, 

Behe Sedie, Paris. 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 


French School. 


Pierce Building, Boston. 





year. 


Faelten Pianoforte 
Carl Paetten, Director. 
Tuition, $39 to $180 per year. 
lessons a week. Teacher's course, §45 per 
Send for New Prospectus 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


School, 


Two to seven 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


HARPIST. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert, a1 Music Hall, Boston. 

“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
of style.”"—Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal 
compass. sympathetic Ss uality; a man of taste and 
musical intelligence.” Soston Journal. “Exquisite 
singing.”—Boston Transcript. 


= PIANOPORTE TRETRUCSION 


oo The work ww the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vincit. Address 
Virell carte ‘© Schoo! of Boston, 
H. S. Wripzr, Director, 
Boston, Mass. 








35s Boylston St., 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio. 
Boston, Mass. 





Recital, 
Steinert Hall, 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Ww. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester., Mass. 








HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
VOICE—PIANO—THEORY. 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 
21 Grass! Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
American pup is accepted 





Apply Leipzig address, 
or 6 Gloucester Street, 
Toronto. Canada 








Aan. 





Canada. 








(Canede.) 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY or MUSIC. 
Dr. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronte aad with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music Schoo! and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Eto. 
Music, Elocution, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 
School of Elee:tion, Able Faculty. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , wa. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 
32 Madison Avenue, Toronto 
Toronto College of Music. 


or Studio: 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 


Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture. 
Address care Taz Muscat Covsize, New York, 
Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 





‘ARTHUR INGHAM, 


Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


Pupil of Dr. Creser, ae Royal, London, Eng. 


773 Ontario St., Montreal. 








2 College street. 


Calendar and 





TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. | 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 
Toronto Studio : Room 2, Oddfellows’ Building, 


syllabus free. 





Toronto. 
Profess 


Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musica! Director | 
Upper Canada College and Havergal College, 
Specialist in Training Vocalists for the 
jon. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. | 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 





Repertory. 


WILLIAM REED, concert orcawist. 


Organist St. Andrew's Church, Toronto 
Recitals and Organ Openings. 
140 St. Patrick Street, 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Large and Varied 


oronto, or 





SOPRANO. 


MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


| ences calculated to build up a refined 
for calendar and further information 


and Ontario 


Ontario Conservatory of Mastic, 

’ 
Ladies 
College 2s 


WHITRY, ONT. 

The Mates educational facilities in 
LITER ‘TURE, MUSIC, A¥T, ELA- 
CUTI 'N, COMMERCIAL AND DOM- 


ESTIC SCIENCE. Eleqant and cape- 


heatin, 
lighting, @-. Healthfal aural inflo- 
ont poble character. Apply 


Rev. J. J “HARE Ph. D., Principal. 








J. D. A. TRIPP, 


THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
AND TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
For terms and dates apply to 
Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Toronto, Canada 


Mr REC HAB TANDY, Tenor, 


ratorio and Concert. 
MISS Low ISE TANDY, Soprano 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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The Clavier Company Piano School, 


26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 

Conversational Lectures by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, with Technical and Musical 
Illustrations, every Thursday Evening in Recital Hall. 

Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 


Send for PROSPECTUS (32 pages), 
particulars of the unique methods of t 


Or, Eorty-<4 
ay of Child 


ready for delivery. 
free on receipt of $1.50 


. A. K. VIRGIL, 


VIRGIL METHOD 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


THE DIRECTOR OF 


Admission Cards sent upon application. 
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| THE BERLIN TEST CLASS; | 
ht Lessons as given 
Virgil to the Test | 
ren in Berlin, now 
Sent post 








ber Music, nsemble Playing, &c. 


26 West [5th Street, 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
CAUSE OF INARTISTIC PIANO 
PLAYING, IS THE NATURAL CON- 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
CONSISTENT AND LOGICAL 
METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE Bie 2 is 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


STERLING eee 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—~DERBY, CONN. 
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, ” CHICKERING 
& SONS, 

















WEBER 


*sA Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
*‘ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 





‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° ° 
268 Wabash Avenue, . e ° . 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, “"tsss""° 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 




















BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Publishers, Importers and General Music Dealers, 
-» Il EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Always ready to send their new publications for inspection. 
Please apply for catalogues. 














PITTSBURG. Mme. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 
FITA C, KEIL, JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J. 

SOPRANO. “ 

Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 


Preparation for Oratorio and urch. 
Seager: ge! Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
monwealth,” East Orange, N. J. 
‘Mondays and Tuesdays. 


AUGUSTA SCHILLER-NIEPER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c. 
ro Chestnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 





PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Concertmaster Picea Orch 
Pittebure, Pa 


wa. M. STEVENSON, 














Composer- Pianist. 
Voice Production and Singing. Pupils evened, 3 _ Harmony, Piano 
nterpretation. 
STUDIO: Studio: Tees -y RRS Halil, New York. 





Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Strest, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
No. 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studio: 





Ps Etta C. Keil, yoy Mrs. Edwin 
piities, second sopranc; ice Helen A. Steinert. | Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
W M: Baer, coe nist end Maneger LESCHETIZRY METHOD 
. 406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. Studio: Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 


LErpsic, April 10, 1899. 








MASON & HAMLIN CO., 

Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 

occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 

broad and big, and of purely musical quality; resonant vigorous and .nanly, yet full of 

sympathy and capable of a — b Spey my which {s remarkable or its delicate lig t and shade. 

Poel believe your pianos to be og rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 

iu for walter A. the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
feelings. Lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 


gratification to 
right and fanci) 





EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York 


GERTRUDE, WAL KER, 
OPRANO. 
— and Oratorio. 
18 Mt. Vernon Street, Salem, Mass. 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST, 

(Leschetizky Method), : 

Will accept engagements for drawing-room musi- 

cales, clubs, &c., and a limited number of pupils. 

Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HARRY PARKER ROBINSON, 


Baritone. 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 


FREDERICK ——? 























Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Street, New York. 














Empowered by special act of the Legislature 

Organist- Director Cant tional Church, | to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 

Recitals and hod} Organ, Hermon — Piano or of Music. The full course leads to the 

(Virgil method degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 

Studio: 6813 ct 17th , mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, & . taught 
ia, Pa by 45 professors. BE. berhard, Pres’t. 
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English and Hmerican 
Urtists in Dresden. 


FRAULEIN MALTEN. 


f is eminently fitting that in writing ol 





English and American musicians in 
Dresden we should first bow to Ger- 
man art by paying homage to an 
artist who perhaps more than any 
other in Europe has educated the 
aste of the English and American 
operagoer. We refer to one of the 
greatest Wagnerian artists of the 
present day among women, Fraulein 
Malten. Perhaps more English 
iud Americans come to Dresden 
study opera than to any other 
if ty of Europe, and it is safe to esti 
Aaa mate that Fraulein Malten sings nearly 
every night before an audience of which 
fully a large third are of the Anglo-Saxon 

race or their American cousins 
And if we of the English tongue and the cold heart have 

learned to sound the heights and depths of the great and 
lofty passions which swayed the heroes of the Nibelung- 
lied or rent the hearts of apotheosized lovers or 
moved to noble deeds the holy knights and saints of the 
Wagnerian dramas, surely it is to Fraulein Malten first that 
we should pay a tribute of love and gratitude, and 
through her to that art which Wagner rejoiced to recognize 
as essentially German, and that, too, in a city where Ger 
man opera had its first great beginnings; for it was the 
music of Weber and Wagner in 1873 that Malten first sung 
before a Dresden public after her début in “The Magic 
Flute,” and it is especially in the Wagner cult that she has 
developed her greatest capacities. It was in Dresden, too, 
that Wagner heard her sing one of his roles (Senta) for 
the first time, and, completely won by her genius, invited 
her that self same evening to appear as Kundry in “Par 
sifal,”” so that in 1882 Malten became known to the world as 
one of the great Wagnerian singers of her day. To Wagner 
ever afterward she was liebes kind, and the Dresdeners 
knew her henceforth as Kundry-Malten 

Wagner himself did not hesitate to declare her his “beste 
Kundry,” and the Dresdeners celebrated with pride and joy 
the triumph of “our Malten.”” The Dresdener Witzblatter 
produced a verse in iambics which has become historical. 
I give it below as it appeared in 1882 (No. 9, page 9): 

Wo sonst fir nur Wiener Tone galten, 

Ins Joch Materna zwang die Jung’ und Alten 
Da hattest Du der Dresdner Kunst zu walten 
Und hast der Sachsen Fahne hochgehalten, 

Wie Du, konnt keine Kunst und Reiz entfalten 
Du kamst und sangst und siegtest Kundry-Malten! 

I will endeavor to translate it to the best of my ability, 

which, in verse, is not great: 
Where once did sing alone Vienna's song, 
And at Materna’s shrine bowed old and young, 
O then didst thou command the art of Dresden 
And heldst on high the noble flag of Saxon, 
Like thee could never art with charms enlighten, 
Didst come and sing and triumph Kundry-Malten! 

All the above is a matter of history, and is all familiar to 
readers of THe Musica Courter, but perhaps a few de- 
tails as to her earlier life are less known. 

Therese Malten was born June 21, 1855, so that as present 
women go she should not be far beyond her prime. Her 
mother was a singer of some note, but the little Therese 
was fond of the piano, and especially her Beethoven, which 
to-day she plays with masterly execution and thorough ab 
sorption in the innermost artistic being of this master. 
When her parents moved to Berlin it happened by chance 
the then famous singer Wonorsky heard her sing and ad 
vised the parents to allow this unusually flexible voice with 
its great compass to be cultivated. The result was that she 
became a pupil of Gustav Engel, who, after a few years 
instruction, pronounced her ready to appear on the stage 
She made her début in the Dresden Court Theatre on May 
30, 1873. 

To-day Malten is idolized by the whole musical world of 
Europe and England, and hardly a concert hall which does 
not possess telling memories of her triumphs and her phe- 
nomenal repertory of sixty-four roles. America, too, would 
fain have welcomed her to her shores, but Malten is too 


By EmiLiceE PotrtER FRISSELL. 


fond of breathing her native air, too conte with her Dres 
den sphere of work and too retired in her rural home, 
where she lives so happily among her birds, her dogs and 
horses to venture on foreign ground. 

With this incomplete sketch of Malten’s life I will add 
just a word of my personal observation from the box of 
the Court Opera, where I have so often heard her. More 
than any other singer of her date is she in intimate under 
standing with the Wagnerian cult. She is par excellence a 








FRAULEIN MALTEN AS ISOLDE. 


Wagnerian artist, and she has to-day in these roles a voice 
of remarkable clearness and power. But she knows that 
Wagner’s characterizations do not always call for flawless, 
limpid tone. She knows when and how to adopt the harsh 
ness and acerbity of tone which the “characteristique”’ re 
quires. In short, she is in complete mastery of the Wag 
nerian manner. Who that has heard it, can forget the bit 
terness of her reproachful words to Wotan, “Habe ich so 
schmalich gethan?” in its appropriate harshness of accent, 
or the terrible dignity of her outraged love in the “Gdtter- 
dammerung,” or the glowing triumph and grandeur of 
song: 

“Heil dir Licht, 

Heil dir Sonne!” 


. * - 

The majority of critics are unanimous in estimating 
Briinnhilde as her best role, but others intimate with Wag 
ner opera and more intimate still with Malten’s im 
personations, pronounce her Isolde as her role par 


and Hunding. She can begin at any part and sing against all 
competitors. She has every note in her head, and “woe to 
the one who begins to debate with her if he is not sattel- 
fest,” says a German contemporary, who has acquired this 
knowledge through experience probably! 

No description of Malten is complete without reference 
to her home, the “Villa Malten,” with its Wotan pavilion 
and Tristan tent, at Klein Schachnitz, in the picturesque 
suburbs of Dresden, where the park is lavish in roses, 
lilacs, sweet shrubbery, leafy foliage, shady nooks and in- 
viung coolness. Here Malten lives in close retirement, 
surrounded by her pets, of which she has nearly a whole 
menagerie wandering about the grounds. Her dogs, three 
of which are allowed the freedom of the house; her pet pony, 
her parrot and bullfinch, and the whole feathered race of 
birds, ducks and chickens, all form a part of her happy 
family. Malten drives her own pony, rides her wheel an 
hour every day, and photographs with enthusiasm—her 
Uresden friends, frequently from the aristocracy, sitting 
as models. She is interested not only for her own, but for 
every other art, as every step or turn through her apart- 
nents reveals 

Her rooms are filled with countless art treasures, ol 
which souvenirs of Wagner form no small part—princely 
gifts, especially the Malten Plaquette, which was presented 
to her by a Dresden circle of admirers, and represents her 
is a Valkyrie Her Brunnhilde helmet and cuirass are 
woven of finest silver and gold, and are the giit of several 
of the Saxon aristocracy. Malten is also the proud pos- 
sessor of an international crown, studded with rare jewels, 
the gift of friends and admirers (some of them princes and 
princesses) of Europe, England and America. Her rooms 
are hung with laurel wreaths, trophies and souvenirs of 
rer triumphs. Yet with all this, Malten is simple and 
atural, a very child of nature, receiving all this adulation 
vith joyful frankness and giving in turn the warmest in 

rest and heartiest affection to those around her. 

In Therese Malten we have one of the last great Wag- 
nerian artists of to-day. Happy may we count ourselves 
we find her like again in this age of decadence and 


general degeneration. Long may she continue to hold, as 


she now does, the first place among contemporary artists, 
as well as in the hearts of her countless admirers in the 


whole world of music lovers of the present time! 


FRED, FAIRBANKS. 


Among the American artists in Dresden there has been 
no one more prominent than Fred Fairbanks, a pianist 
and composer, who has won especial notice not only in 
Dresden, but in other cities of Europe. In Dresden he 
was for some time given a position in the Conservatory 
after having made several successful appearances in con- 
cert, and in Moscow the position of piano teacher was 
offered him in the Philharmonic School of Music. 

Perhaps a few personal data will be acceptable to those 
who like to know more about the lives of interesting 
artists. Mr. Fairbanks was born in Paris July 2, 1868, 
and was brought up in the South of France. Leaving there 





excellence; for whether it is in the frenzy and fury 
of passion scorned in the first act, or the sweet 
mystery of love’s dominion in the second, or the 
firal apotheosis of the “Liebestod,” Malten sur- 
passes herself—if the most impassioned conception 
of the “grand passion,” in the deeply occult and 
mystic side of purely metaphysical love, which is 





plainly and pre-eminently what Wagner intended to 
portray, is the whole of art. 

But to my mind Malten is more than this; she is, 
as Germans say, “Ein machtiges Weib.” She pos- 
sesses a virile power, an epic grandeur and the might 
of a divinity, as well as the sweetness of a woman, 
all of which constitutes the true Briinnhilde, and it 
is in this, the greatest of all Wagner’s creations, that 
Malten discovers her real and highest self 

But Malten has not only her own particular roles 
She knows measure for measure the parts of Siegfried 





THE “VILLA MALTEN."’ 
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at the age of twenty-one he came to Germany, where he has 
ever since remained. Although born abroad, Mr. Fair- 
banks is of a well-known American family, and has re- 
ceived a thoroughly American education, and rejoices to 
consider himself, if not by actual birthplace, still essentially 





WOTAN PAVILION IN THE “ VILLA MALTEN”’ PARK. 


American in feeling, principle, though and education. All 
his personal relations are intimately connected with the 
American colony in Dresden, where he fills an important 
position socially. He began his musical studies when still 
a very young child—at the age of seven years. Mr. Fair- 
banks enjoyed the personal acquaintance and instruction 
of Rubinstein to more or less extent. His last teacher, 
however, was Carl Stasny, of Frankfort, who is now in the 
New England Conservatory of Music, of Boston. 

Mr. personal appearance bears out his 
musicianly qualities. His finely shaped head and dis- 
tinguished bearing made him a prominent figure in the 
opera and concert hall, which, added to a very attractive 
personal address and manner, win for him many en- 
thusiastic friends. His social connections and duties 
multiplied to such an extent that Mr. Fairbanks felt com- 
pelled to withdraw completely for a while, and is now 
for the present studying by himself at a distance from 
Dresden. I have no doubt that any future appearance 
of Mr. Fairbanks will be marked by fresh vigor, surer 
technic and higher artistic quality as a result of this en- 
thusiastic study in retirement and complete absorption in 
his work. He acts on a principle advanced by Rubin- 
stein that an artist who will be an individual and really 
great artist must work out his own salvation. 

This very strong characterization of Mr. Fairbanks as a 
concert artist, from the pen of Miss Ingman, is a summum 
bonum of press criticisms and says so much in a small 
space that I give it here verbatim: 


Fairbanks’ 


FREDERICK FAIRBANKS’ PIANO RECITAL. 
Drespen, February 22, 1897. 

It is very pleasing to note that the position of American 
artists in Germany is rapidly gaining public favor and ac- 
knowledgment.. This was especially noticed at Frederick 
Fairbanks’ concert in Dresden on February 17, on which 
occasion the hall of the Musenhaus—despite the first pro- 
duction of an opera novelty “Haschisch” at the Court Opera 
House, a court ball and several other affairs in the city oc- 
curring just on the same night—was very well filled by an 
enthusiastic audience, among whom were seen not only a 
large contingent of the American colony, but also the pillars 
and shining lights of the German musicians, such as Jo- 
hannes Lauterbach, Herrmann Scholtz, &c. 

Mr. Fairbanks, as stated already, after his last public 
début about two years, ranks among the very best of mod- 
ern piano virtuosi. Commanding a big technic, also his 
other musical abilities as a composer and a pianist are so 
remarkable, that he before long will be known far beyond 
Dresden. I daresay America in the first line, as well as 
London and Paris, will not tarry in recognizing Mr. Fair- 
banks’ really prominent talent, shown to best advantage in 
his Dresden concert on February 17. The young musician 
has the true artistic temperament which stamps him as a 
strong musical personality, his performance besides being 
marked by freshness and intelligence of conception, vigor 
of execution and great warmth of feeling. The program 
was the following: 










Fantaisie, op. 17 Schumann 
SED Gii.cdde cedccecscvadsasente 

RED ccccdovccccceseeseveccadasssssoces 

FR BOs BED e sco ccacgupictescscccetnbascocensseeseostesetes 

PERSIE cS avicsctepdisdatidacecccccccccvseveccetooccesoesceescoess 
Nocturne ....++-+++- 

Allegro de Concert 

I 5 occ iidadcicovedidcdovevodscccecnsoonl 


Intermezzo, op. 5, No. 2. 
Chant d’automne............ 
We Ti ov dkn beds beeen reeves ceccccctitarvesadnbivontoets 
Barcarolle, op. 30, No. 
Caprice, op. 28.... 
Se cod cccnecsnvereasestdabecsescesseeuseesenee 
American papers, especially the Boston Transcript, have 
frequently noticed Mr. Fairbanks’ successes abroad, and 


this note from a previous number of THe MusIcar 
CourIeErR recalls his success in Moscow: 

Fred Fairbanks, the well-known pianist, in the last symphony con- 
cert by the Imperial Russian Music Society scored a big success 
with his playing of the Liszt E flat major Concerto. The artist was 
furiously applauded and recalled many times. He was forced to re- 
spond to encores, and gave Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” 

The Dresden Anzeiger and many other leading papers 
are most profuse in their praise, but the limits and scope 
of this article do not admit of reproducing them all here. 
These would all testify to a phenomenal technic and an 
enormous repertory with a special commendation as 4 
Chopin player. 

As a composer, however, Mr. Fairbanks gives especial 
evidences of talent, particularly in the style of program 
music, as his well-known composition 


testifies. I would join in the many suggestions of his 
Dresden friends and critics that he should write for 
orchestra. His happy faculty in tone painting and color, 


and faithful depiction of moods and contrasts of scene and 
action, bespeak greater things were he to devote his whole 








PRED. FAIRBANKS. 


time to composition rather than to piano playing. 
America, as I have understood, may some time have 
the pleasure of welcoming her talented countryman to 
her shores, and THE Musicat Courter, in this anticipa- 
tion, takes pleasure in extending him a warm welcome. 





. + * 
ROSE McGREW. 
Miss Rose McGrew as an 
especially gifted singer ranks 


equally high in the estimation of 
Dresden artists. This talented 
young lady, of whom frequent 
mention has already been made 
in THe Musica Courter, is 
soon to make her appearance 
on the stage in Mecklenberg- 
Schwerin, where she has been 
engaged under a three years’ 
contract. A special account of 
her début will appear in a 
few weeks in these columns, 
and hence I will defer until then all biographical details. 
Suffice it for the present to say that she is an American, 
from Colorado, and a pupil of Fraulein Haenisch, who 
represents the Delsarte method and who in her best days 
was compared to Patti in her pre-excellence as a coloratura 
singer. 

Miss McGrew has already appeared in concert here, and 
Hartman assigns her in the first rank as an artist. Her 
voice is a soprano of great compass, a rich, warm, middle 
voice and remarkable clearness in the high notes. She is 
a coloratura singer par excellence and destined to make 
her teacher famous. Her repertory is already very large, 
her musicianly qualities varied, and her facility in acquiring 
languages beyond the ordinary. 

Besides this, her personal appearance and address make 
her particularly attractive on the stage, for which she seems 
in every way adapted. We prophesy in advance a success- 
ful début, with brilliant results from a first appearance. 
Miss McGrew will make a short visit in America before 





ROSE [cGREW. 


**Hexensabbath” . 





entering upon her three years’ engagement at Mecklenberg- 
Schwerin. She expects to give a series of concerts, and 
we assure American audiences of the pleasure in store for 
them. 


ALDO ANTONIETTI. 


A late appearance here is that 
of the very young Antonietti, 
an American of Italian extrac- 





tion, and for many years a resi- 
dent in Chili, South 
who will shortly be introduced 


America, 


by Schuch and prominent con- 
cert agents to the concert halls 
of Dresden. I hear he is already 
engaged by Wolfsohn for a 
series of fifty concerts in Amer- 
after having made many 
successful appearances in Lon- 
don. He is a pupil of Wilhelmj 
and Emil Sauret, and in all those things which are not easy 
to teach he may be called a pupil of his mother, Mrs. An 
tonietti. This very young artist has been studying with her 











ica, 


ALDO ANTONIETTI. 


I heard him for 
the first time at Fraulein Haenisch’s rooms on one of her re- 
ceiving days, and I can testify to one of the most deeply 


since he was a baby of four years of age 


moving impressions on all present I have ever had the 
pleasure of witnessing. I heard that Lauterbach was moved 
to tears and immediately recommended him to the notice of 
Schuch. 

Young Antonietti has a poetic face, with the head and 
expression of the musician and artist. His manners are 
simple, retiring and modest, and he seems to possess that 
naiveté and simplicity which ever mark the great man 
His playing of the “Zigeunerweisen” gave equal, if not 
greater, pleasure than Sarasate himself, though no one 
seems to possess that great artist’s particular magnetism— 
strange to say, however, Italian and Spanish blood are in 
this young man’s veins. The Antoniettis speak English, 
French, Italian and Spanish. 


Dresden counts among her many brilliant students from 
time to time Madame Albertini, well known to the stage 
as “May Fielding” (?), whose suite of rooms at the Hotel 
Europaischer Hof had been a rendezvous for the whole 
coterie of American and English artists, litterateurs, art 
students and amateurs. I met in her parlors Locke Rich 
ardson, whose brilliant elocutionary readings were the ad 
miration of two continents, who charmed the American 
colony at the American Church, in the rectory parlors, by 
his benefit reading of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” and 
later by his fine readings, some from the surpassingly 
beautiful English of the Bible, from Shakespeare, Dickens 
Browning, &c., in the same hotel, and whose singular deli 
cacy of perception and noble elevation of character ren- 
dered him an object of veneration and affection by all who 
enjoyed the great privilege of knowing him. I noticed his 
death recorded in the columns of this paper by Mr. Floers- 
heim, some time ago, and I esteem it a privilege to accord 
to his memory this humble tribute 


* * * 


Jerome K. Jerome and his charming wife have been also 
frequent visitors at Madame Albertini’s and long-time resi 
dents of Dresden. Mr .Jerome’s uniform gentle courtesy 
of manner and the absence as a rule of humor in his talk 
(but plentifully revealed by the ever laughing twinkle in 
his eye) show that true humor and fine feeling go hand in 
hand. One is assured that merry thoughts are never idle, 
whatever he may have said about an idle fellow. I noticed 
in his fine face what I have often recognized before in the 
humorist, i. ¢., a delicate pathos ever inseparable from 
humor, and the one quality which renders all humor spir- 
itual. Besides this I remarked the slightest tinge of bitter- 
ness in the corners of his mouth, which told me of some- 
thing of the sadness of the idealist with noble thoughts and 
aspirations doomed to disappointment in the common ex- 
periences of poor, sordid humanity in this “common 
world.” 

I may be mistaken, but in Mr 
embryo poet. Something suggested fugitive poems lying 
hidden away in his desk, too modest and embarrassed to 
show themselves to this ridiculous modern life of ours 
* * * Mr. Jerome and his wife have been prominent 
figures at the American Club, at the opera and theatre, in 
society per se, at the skating rink, and oft-time visitors at 
the art galleries and pretty shops of Dresden. 

Mrs. Olmstead, whose young and talented daughter is 
studying with Leschetizky, in Vienna, introduced me to 
this charming circle. With her I noticed Mrs. Miller, 
wife of the well-known theatrical manager; Mrs. Drew 
(Nellie Bijou), Miss Pease, Mr. Henderson and many 
others. These young Americans had just given, with 
great success, some delightfully gay minstrel songs “ 


Jerome I fancied an 


en 
costume,” &c., assisted by the sons of Madame Albertini, 
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who have lately inherited a handsome fortune, and Mr. 
Virgin, an English tutor of prominence. 

Madame Albertini is still fresh, young and charming, 
and delights her friends by singing in her parlors all the 
songs, new and old, that have become general favorites. 
She is a special admirer of Von Fielitz, that remarkable 
composer of songs, whose mother, together with Mrs. 
Olmstead, shared the apartments of Frau Hofrath Bank, 
the American wife, now widow, of Hofrath Bank, who en- 
joyed the soubriquet of the “Hanslick of Dresden” in his 
life time. Many prominent and titled members of Ger- 
man society in Dresden have married American wives. 

I hear there are here “an American princess, countess 
and one or more baronesses.”’ Those that I know of are 
Baroness v. Rosenberg, formerly Miss Washburn; Frau 
Generalin Lieutenant von Funcke, whose husband is com- 
mandant of Dresden; also the wife of Ober Lieutenant 
Schaeffer, of the Second Royal Saxon Pioneer Battalion, 
who is the daughter of Colonel Carter, of Asheville, N. C. 
Miss Sutro, of the well-known Sutro family of California, 
married a wealthy merchant, Hand Heinrich Eckmann. 
One of the wealthiest and most prominent members of the 
American colony, Dr. Jenkins, married Miss Saba Jewett 
Hyde. Of course all these fill the highest social positions. 
The Anglo-American Club, founded some years ago by 
American and English gentlemen, is another means of 
fostering social intercourse among our countrymen. The 
chief office is held by a chairman, and this has been alter- 
nately filled by American and English gentlemen electively. 
The present chairman is the popular and highly esteemed 
General Melville, a retired officer of the English army. 

The clubrooms at No. 1 Mosczinsky strasse, are fitted 
with every required and elegant appointment, including a 
well stocked reading room, billiard room, &c. An _ insti- 
tution of this club is their so-called “fixtures,” i. e¢. 
regular anniversary banquets or public dinners on Thanks- 
giving Day and the Queen’s Birthday; their “at homes,” 
two of which are already announced for this year, on De- 
cember 15 and March 1, when musical entertainment is 
provided; also the monthly club dinners, gentlemen guests 
admissible. On all other above occasions lady and gentle- 
men guests may be invited by the members. There is also 
a billiard tournament announced for this season, at which 
prizes are given. This club is one of the best means for 
promoting social acquaintance in the American and Eng- 
lish colony, and its members are representative of the 
better class. One often meets there prominent and dis- 
tinguished guests of the professional, political or military 
and artistic world. To gentlemen of means its many 
resources and advantages are invaluable. 


* > * 


Special mention and thanks are due to Alfred Perry, 
English editor of the only English Dresden paper with 
which I am acquainted, for providing the English speak- 
ing colony with all important news, notices of prominent 
events, directions as to sights, &c., in his very useful 
weekly chronicle, the “Strangers’ Guide to Dresden,” 
which renders valuable service to “us foreigners” and is 
also a prominent advertising medium. 


*- ¢ # 


Dresden is a city of churches for the foreigner. No ac- 
count of English and American life is complete without a 
mention of these largely attended chapels or churches 
where the service is in the English tongue. All Saints’ 
Church (English Episcopal) has the highly recognized 
scholar and ecclesiastic, the Rev. C. A. Moore, M. A., 
B. C. L., for its rector, who also keeps an open house and 
with his wife holds weekly reception days. 

The Rev. J. Davis Bowden is in charge of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, and I hear is a most gifted preacher 
of high mental endowment, much beloved by his parish. 

The charming rectory of St. John’s Church is also a 
rendezvous for the large American colony which, with the 
English, numbers about 2,500 people at the smallest esti- 
mate. By far the better portion of both, as to quality and 
quantity of Americans and English, meet here on the re- 
ceiving days of the popular rector and his wife. At the 
reception tendered to Bishop Leonard, on the occasion of 
his visit to Dresden and St. John’s Church which, in com- 
pany with friends I had the pleasure of attending, one was 
fairly bewildered by the number of pretty women and ele- 
gant toilettes, with the distinguished male contingent who 
filled the large parlors to overflowing. The unfailing kind- 
ness and courtesy of the hospitable rector and his wife 
render them the object of grateful appreciation by Amer- 
icans, who but for them might feel homesick, a sensation 
which one seldom experiences in Dresden, being as it is a 
little America “en miniature.” 

Lacey Corkey, the youngest son of the rector, won the 
Robinson Latin prize at Yale last year. 


* ” * 


Other prominent English institutions in Dresden are the 
American (Christian Strangers) and English Tea Rooms 
(Christian Strangers), where the better class gather to 


chat over the cups of fine Indian tea or aromatic coffee 
served with hot buttered scones or real American and Eng- 
lish cakes. One finds here a cosey little reading room, 
with all the English journals, a secretary duly furnished 
with pens, ink and paper, and many other attractive 
features. 


Another much visited place is the Dresden Bank branch 
of Robert Thode & Son, where the reading room, well 
stored with all the latest American and English papers, 
writing desks, &c., invites the traveler or foreigner who, 
after cashing amounts from his letter of credit, wishes to 
read the news, or gossip about mutual experiences on a 
foreign tour, or discuss the best route homeward 


* * > 


The Dresden Art Gallery, with the largest collection of 
famous paintings known in any one single art gallery in the 
world, with its “Sistine Madonna” and “Christ in the Tem- 
ple,” with its Correggios and Murillos and all the best we 
know of the Old Italian school, and its fine specimens of 
modern art as well, all told perhaps the greatest art gallery 
of Europe, is more patronized by English and American 
tourists than perhaps any other nationality. I could fill 
columns wiih accounts of all the dignitaries I have met 
there of our English speaking race, but I take particular 
pleasure in mentioning the gracious and attractive wife of 
the former American Ambassador to Vienna and Jerome K 
Jerome, and that exceptional scholar and ecclesiastic, Bishop 
Hoban, in company with that ever gracious, talented, 
sprightly and vivacious, pretty and charming Miss Horan, 
a gifted American pupil of Leschetizky, who won by her 
brilliant playing liere on a visit to Dresden universal atten- 
tion and admiration from her circle of Dresden friends and 
acquaintances. 

I shall ever delight in recalling the brilliant conversation of 
this eminent scholar and the particularly fine and attractive 
individuality of Bishop Hoban at the dinner in the appoint- 
ments of the Hotel Europaischer Hof, or later in our box 
at the opera at the performance of “Aida,” or in the 
“grone Gervélbe” of the Royal Palace, where we spent a 
morning looking at some of the oldest and rarest art treas- 
ures of the world. Truly Dresden is a city of delightful ex- 
periences. And now we come to that host of American stu- 
dent artists and English as well. 

Under my special observation have come, first, Miss 
Moeller, a talented young American pupil of Orgeni, with a 
promising voice, a singularly attractive personality, young 
and exceedingly beautiful, who bespeaks talent and develop 
ment sufficient, as I have heard, to place her in the Court 
Theatre, who has now in a large measure Orgeni’s interest 
and favor and for whom everyone prophesies a brilliant fu- 
ture. Her parents, from a quiet and unpretending life in 
Thuringia, have risen to wealth and position in New Ha- 
ven, and are offering her every advantage in Dresden. From 
what I heard of her singing I prophesy, with further devel- 
opment (she had then studied not quite a year), another 
great addition to the ranks of famous American singers. 

Fresh, bright, young Miss Listemann, a daughter of the 
well-known musician Listemann, of Chicago, now a pupil 
of Fraulein Haenisch, will probably, with her large musical 
inheritance, develop into another prominent American 
singer. 

Miss Bailey, the talented young English violinist pupil 
of Rappoldi, is a brilliant young student who graduated 
last year from the Conservatory with honors, and appeared 
successfully in concert here. 

Miss Stevenson, a sweet singer, with as sweet a face and 
manner, is a talented pupil of the Souvestre Italian School, 
enjoying great favor there, and gave several times last year 
most pleasing readings of songs and operatic arias. 

Miss Robert, preparing for Orgeni under Wallowitz, who 
enjoys a well sustained reputation in the West (America), 
is making such progress, possesses such a sweet voice 
and such intelligence and talent in learning higher vocali- 
zation as to assure her a position of note on her return to 
America. 

Mr. Henderson, already mentioned in this paper, I hear 
is to return to Dresden, to continue his studies with 
Iffert, with whom he distinguished himself last year, 
having a fine tenor voice, but needing to develop individu- 
ality. 

Miss Wharton, a talented pupil in the Leschetizky 
school, who possesses absolute pitch, a fine ear, a quick 
understanding, a fine conservatory education, a splendid 
hand, much natural physical strength, and great promise as 
a pianist for the concert hall. 

Miss Parson, a pupil of Hermann Scholtz, now for the 
time being studying the Leschetizky method, possessing a 
ready, fluent technic, a good hand, an advanced musical 
education, one of the best readers of music at sight I have 
ever seen, and much sought for in concerts as an accom- 
panist, also likely to make a brilliant début in a concert 
hall. 

Hermann Scholtz, Bertram Roth, Frau and Herr Rap- 
poldi, Fri. Housese, the Dresden Conservatory and Herrn 
Kronke and Bachman all have American and English 


pupils of talent and promise, but they have not come under 
my especial observation and hence do not receive especial 


mention here. 
> > * 


HERBERT WILLIAMS. 


As to our English cousins 
who are distinguished artists 
placed in Dresden, I take pleas 
ure in mentioning Herbert Wil- 
liams, who last year in a com 
petitive examination § stuccess- 
fully distanced all competitors 
for the position f correpetitor 
in the Vourt Opera He is the 
youngest correpetitor ever en- 








gaged there, and the only for- 








eigner who ever enjoyed the 
HERBERT WILLIAMS, onor. Mr. Williams’ talent is 
as varied and versatile as it is 
remarkable and brilliant. He plays the organ at the Amer- 
ican Church, where he improvises divinely and fairly en- 
trances all possessing any musical understanding He 
composes and teaches composition—is in short a “mu- 
siker,” as the Germans say of extraordinary development, 
at the age of twenty-six. No doubt a great future lies 
before this young artist, who now is probably one of the 
busiest and most sought for in Dresden 


+ * * 


Professor Colberg has enjoyed such a wide reputation 
in England as to need and deserve mention here. I shall 
at a later time take pleasure in dwelling at length upon his 
many compositions for orchestra, piano and chamber 
music and his symphony, which is soon to be performed 
at the Gewerbehaus by Trenkler’s Orchestra. An exam- 
ination of his valuable method for the study of harmony 
reveals much that is new in treating of four part progres 
sion, and valuable as well. His tabulated system of inter 
vals is invaluable as it is comprehensive This work is 
especially recommended by lis close and intimate friend 
Wilhelmj. Mr. Kronke will play Mr. Colberg’s piano 
sketches in a tour of fifty concerts, with Scheidmantel at 
each performance 


Mr. Sieberg is another American, a former writer on 
New York journals, whose compositions have had a fre 
quent performance in Dresden by Trenkler’s Orchestra 

Mr. Sieberg was a very welcome member of our party at 
Bayreuth this year, when I had the privilege of learning 
and appreciating his many-sided musical abilities, and of 
making myself acquainted with his interesting personality 


* * * 


Mrs, Gribble, an English lady and singer of prominence, 
gives a number of musicals during the season, which are 
considered as social events. High talent is always engaged 
to assist. 

> > > 

What I have written in the foregoing extends over the 
period of my year’s stay in Dresden 

English foreigners constantly come and as constantly go 
Those who are here to-day may not be here to-morrow, 
and vice versa. 


. * * 


Dresden to-day may be full of brilliant artistic or literary 
“stars” with whom I am not personally in contact. The 
above is a jotting down of personal experiences in the 
pleasantest of European cities for the English foreigner 


Elisa Salvi’s Dresden Debut. 


Late newspapers of Dresden, Germany, comment at 
length and in laudatory terms upon the début there of 
Elsa Salvi, a talented pupil of Lamperti 

Ludwig Hartmann, in the Anszeiger, says 

“Yesterday evening Prof. G. B. Lamperti presented his 
pupil Elsa Salvi as Marguerite in Gounod’s ‘Faust’ with 
the most unquestionable success. Lamperti is the teacher 
of Marcella Sembrich, and he has given to Salvi the same 
breath control, light speaking tone placement and artistic 
phrasing which characterize the singing of Sembrich. 
Salvi’s cadenza and trills were exquisitely given, and her 
singing of the ‘King of Thule’ ballad and the jewel scene 
rendered her success more complete 

All the Dresden critics were equally enthusiastic re- 
garding this young singer’s talent 





Breitkopf & Hartel. 


The “Christmas Calendar,” just issued by the well-known 
firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, contains, in addition to the 
“Observations on 
Vocal Teaching,” by F. H. Schneider; “Musical Instru- 
ments,” by O. Taubmann; a letter from Johann Strauss 
about his father, and notices and portraits of Albert Becker. 
Moritz Hauptmann and Julius Klengel. 


usual lists, some valuable articles 
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BRUSSELS, October 24, 1899. 
rehearsals for the first symphonic concert of the 


HE 
season, that of the Concerts Ysaye, have already be- 
gun and give promise of an opening concert of really 


exceptional merit. “La Féte Romaine,” by Erasmus 
Raway, has produced a most excellent impression on all 
those who have heard the first ensembles. 

The choruses, which will be sung by M. L. Soubre’s 
Choral Mixte of 250 voices, are now known, and there re- 
main only the finishing touches to be given to this im- 
portant work. Ysaye is marvelously young and inspiring 
at rehearsals, and each one is a lesson d’ésthetique for the 
artists of his orchestra. In this organization the ranks of 
violinists are unusually replete this year, among the num- 
ber being Mr. Zimmer, the excellent violinist who two 
years ago emigrated to London and who filled the place 





will execute “Iphigénie en Aulide,” by Gluck; at the 
second a Bach Cantata, and at the fourth Bach’s ‘Pas- 
sion.” The program of the third concert has not yet been 


decided on. 
* * * 


The first chamber music recital given by MM. A. Bos- 
quet, G. Frank and Loevensohn will take place Saturday, 
October 28, at the Salle Erard. On the program there 
will be a trio of Brahms, a sonata for violoncello by Saint- 
Saéns, a sonata for violin by Franck, and Faure’s G 
minor Quartet. Another interesting recital will be that 
given by Lazare Levy and Jaques Thibaud, the young and 
already celebrated violinist of the Colonne concerts in 
Paris, whose playing met with such approval last year 
at the Ysaye concerts. They will play sonatas by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Grieg. A musical treat to which 
everyone is also looking forward with keen interest is the 
concert of the Joachim Quartet, which takes place here 
on November 11, at the Grande Harmonie. 


German friends are sure to have a warm welcome. 


* * * 


The first “Grand Prix de Rome” for musical composition 
has been awarded to Francois Rasse, the second prize to 


Mr. Dupuis, of Verviers, and an honorable mention to Mr. | 
Mr. Rasse obtained the second prize in | 


Henry, of Liége. 
1897. The laureate is twenty-six years of age, and was 
first an employee on the local railways. Having entered the 
Conservatoire of Brussels at twenty, he obtained the first 
prize in 1895 in the class of G. Huberti, and in 1896 the 
first prize for violin in the class of Eugéne Ysaye. In the 
same year that he obtained his second “Prix de Rome” 





Gevaert assisted, another quartet played by the Quatuor 
Schérg and a remarkable sonata for piano alone, in two 
parts, on one theme, rendered by the composer, who 
handles both violin and piano with equal facility. Last 
but not least a concerto for violoncello, which will be 
given under the direction of Mottl, next March, at the 
Ysaye concerts. His cantata of the “Grand Prix de Rome” 
will be the clou of the annual public concert given by the 
Class des Beaux Arts of the Academy, the date of which 
is fixed for November 19. A brilliant future seems to 
open for this young artist, whom his teachers, in accord 
with his fellow students, consider both promising and 
forceful. A program devoted to his compositions will be 
given on November 21, the first of a series of three con- 
certs given by Miss H. Eagermont a and M. H. Moins, 
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of assistant to Ovide Musin in New York for some time. the Royal Academy of Belgium awarded him the first AL 
ee s4s ns von Schiller, [Aas 
He has returned to Brussels, where he plans to settle prize in a competition opened by them, for the best trio Pais br Casile. pect 
down definitely, re-form his quartet, which scored such for piano and strings. The Ysaye Orchestra, of which pe LS ee 
successes in this city, and also take second violin in the Mr. Rasse is a member, has played several compositions of | Edacobso hn 
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naw. o We have heard interpreted by the Quatuor Zimmer a | eS 
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assisted by Mesdames Feltesse, Ocsombre, Miry-Merck 
and M. F. Rasse. 

L’Art Moderne assures us that the Monnaie will present 
shortly a comic opera by Vincent d’Indy, “Attendez moi 
sous l’orme,” which has been produced with success at the 
Opera Comique. This work, by the author of “Fervaal,” 
whose standard, in my opinion, it does not quite reach, 
nevertheless contains many interesting and beautiful pi ges. 
It cannot help receiving a warm welcome. LD. & 





Sousa Talks About Wagner. 


T is almost a joy to interview Sousa. Interviewing is 
seldom a joy under any circumstances, but it nearly 
approaches it when the subject is a man like the great 
bandmaster, who can talk fluently, brightly and does not 
take interviews with graveyard seriousness, for the reason 
that he is accustomed to them. There is nobody under the 
sun so impressive or who takes himself so seriously as 
the man who is not of sufficient importance to be inter- 
viewed more than once in a lifetime. Sousa’s conversa- 
tion is like his music—full of vim, spirit and brightness 

I saw him at the Walton, where he talked on Wagner 
and his operas. 

“Do I think the Wagner fad is passing? Well, I can- 
not say I ever thought it a fad. The musical taste of the 
American public is constantly improving, and to my mind 
Wagner is the king of composers. He is the musical 
Shakespeare, dramatic, barbaric, imposing. I do not think 
a season should consist entirely of Wagner operas, any 
more than a concert program be made up entirely of Amer- 
ican composers. Because one has a certain dish for dinner 
does not signify that we want that dish at every dinner. 

“T think it not so much fashion as curiosity which first 
drew people to the Wagner opera. They could not but 
be impressed by the great tidal | wave of | sound which burst 








upon them. It is a curious thing, but our sense of hear- 
ing is the most conservative of all our senses, the last to 
adopt anything new. We taste or smell or feel and we 
know at once whether the sensation is agreeable or other- 
wise. We see an accident in the street, there is a mo- 
mentary shock and our eyes become accustomed to the 
sight, but it is different with the sense of hearing. For 
instance, the sound of the cars grating on the tracks be- 
low our window may prevent our sleeping for a night or 
more. The ear has to gradually accustom itself to the 
sound and then it no longer annoys. One may go from 
this hubbub into a quiet country place, where a night- 
ingale or a.whip-poor-will sings outside his window. 
The sound is sweet and musical, but it is new and there- 
fore keeps one awake as did the trolley car until one grows 
accustomed to it. 

“People have grown to like Wagner, and if he was 
omitted from the season’s operas he would be asked for 

“There are people who have taken unto themselves the 
credit of making Wagner popular. Nonsense! He has 
been more often used by these people as the means of 
boosting themselves. 

“Wagner has been done a hundredfold more harm by his 
partisans than by his enemies. I think if he can hear his 
music as often played by his ‘interpreters’ he must have 
turned over in his grave until he has worn the sides of his 
coffin out.” 

Sousa told me the story of his visit to Wagner’s grave 
in Bayreuth 

“Frau Wagner, whom I suspect of having a temper of 
her own, had that day gone to the theatre and left orders 
that no visitors should be admitted to the ground where 
Wagner is buried. 

“I tried all my powers of persuasion on the house- 
keeper, but in vain; so I went around to the back through 
a sort of of park, where the composer and the ‘Crazy King,’ 








Ludwig of Bavaria, used to walk together. I met a Ger- 
man student in the road, and I told him of my disappoint- 
ment as we walked along together A little girl with a 
basket of bread walked behind us, and she seemed very 
much interested in our conversation. Finally she came up 


and said she was so sorry I could not get in, but that she 
thought she could get me admitted, as she knew the 
housekeeper. We all went to the front door again, where 
she called the housekeeper out and told her she thought it 
was a shame to. send me away, when I had come all the 
way from Anierica to visit Wagner’s grave. 

“A consultation was held among the servants, and the 
little German girl’s eloquence prevailed where mine had 
failed. They agreed to admit me for five minutes 

“There was no name on the stone which marked his 
grave, and I asked the housekeeper the reason. 

‘He does not need it,’ she said proudly; ‘he is the first 
man.’ ” 

Sousa, by the way, pronounces Wagner as it is spelled, 
and not as though the word began with a V.—‘‘Suzette” 
in Philadelphia Bulletin, November 2 

Mr. Sousa leaves this week for a vacation. He 
will spend some weeks in North Carolina shooting 
and hunting. Afterward he will take a rest in Flor- 
ida prior to resuming his tour, which begins Janu- 


ary 31. 


New York String Quartet, 
The New York String Quartet is looking forward to a 
busy season 
Their dates in the near future will be at Allentown, Pa., 
November 23; Farmington, Conn., December 12; Elizabeth, 
N. J. December 14. Following these will be Orange, N. J.; 


Waterbury and Bridgeport, Conn 
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MRS, DUDLEY TYNG. 
; Tenors: 
PROSCHOWSKY. 
REYBURN DAVIES. 
OHN PRINDLE SCOTT. VALENTINE FERNEKES. 
ZDWIN ROWDON. PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


Special Representative: HARRY HUNKEN. 


CLARA TRIMBLE. 
Baritones. 


Harpist: 
CLARA MURRAY. 

Voice, Coach, Accompanist: 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 


Bassos: 
HERMAN DOSE. 
ERICSSON BUSHNELL. 
GEORGE H. KELLAND. 


RIDGWAY GEBHART. Accompanists: 
MARIE HOOVER 
Violiniste : MRS. WHITWORTH. 
WALTER LOGAN. Reade 


CARL RIEDELSBERGER. 
SEEBOECK, Pianist. 


SCHUSIANN TRIO. 


MARIAN JOHNSON. 
EDITH ADAMS, ‘Cellist. 


CHICAGO SEXTET. 


641 and 642 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 166 
Western Representative of 
CHAS. L. YOUNG 


Southern Office: 
LEON F. MILLER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 





MINNIE CRUDUP 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS. {1 RECITALS. WI 


Address: FRANK S. HANNAH, 523 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


VESEY, [tus Wil 
seul, 6, 
VOCAL TEACHER. {ffi] COACHING. =~ FF 





MARY WOOD CHASE, 


PIANO VIRTUOSO. 


HOLMES COWPER, TEnor, 


220 Wabash Avenue, 


CONCERT | WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
Organist. 
ORGANIST. Care of Chicago - = all Auditorium. 
Man « eed | SIDNEY P. BIDEN, 


Baritone Soloist. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 








Curcaco, Itt. 





For Terms, Dates. &c., address, 


FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Personal address: 608 Fine Arts Building. 
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Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Kimball Hall, 


Accompanist. 


HELEN PAGE SMITH, 


Kimball Hall or 491 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


CLARA MURRAY, 


Harp Soloist and Instructor. 
Management: Florence Hyde Jenckes, 
Pine Arts Building, Chicago 





CHICAGO, ILL. 





ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Recitals. 


Address FRANK S. HANNAH, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





Quincy Conservatory of Music. 


WALTER SPRY, Director. 
All branches of py ry and Vocal Art. Faculty 
or 
Catalogue mailed free on application. 


Eighth and Hampshire Streets, QUINCY, ILL. 


FRANKLIN COLEMAN BUSH, 
Concert Pianist. 
Season ‘96-99 with Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 
Chicago. 





JOSEPH VILIM, 


AMERICAN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
*Vilim Trio.” Kimball Hall, Fifth Floor 
243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Send for prospectus 








eminent teachers. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





Concerts, 


7 a 
all if Several years with J. Marry . 
a 73 York, later with Trabadelo Paris. On tour 
ee yea te Remenyi. 


Studio: 727 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO, where Miss Stein receives pupils for instruction. 


Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Wheeler, New 


with the lat Catalogue mailed free. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Avcauc, CHICAGO. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
SOPRANO. joun J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD, ALLEN 
SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; 

KARLETON HACKETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA 
Linnf, MABEL Goopwin, LOvuIsE BLISH, Singing ; | instructors. 


WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, Organ; JAN VAN 
OorpDT, Violin; ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition ; 
Jan Kavas, Violoncello and thirty other superior 





243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory 
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MINNIE FISH GRIFFIN, | © ‘iiccc*” Kimban Hatt, 243-253 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Eastern 
Personal Address: 
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Millner, Jessie Patton Millner. 

teachers. Catalogue mailed on application. 
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Miss Annette Jones, Piano; Miss Marian Carpenter. 
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609 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. 


CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor. 


Studio Ping ARTS BUILDING, 
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MABELLE CRAWFORD 


CONTRALTO. 
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FRANK S. HANNAH, 523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


GLENN HALL 
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Apollo Club, Chicago; “‘Messiah,”’ Mozart Club, Pittsburg: 
* Messiah,” Arion Club, Milwaukee. 
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Taz Musicat Courier, 
86 Gren Roap, Rosgpate, Toronto, 
November 10, 1899. 


HIS morning the Globe of this city prints a special ar- 
ticle on the relative importance of Toronto as an 
educational musical centre. The statements made carry 
considerable weight, for Mr. Parkhurst, the musical editor 
of the paper, is a thoughtful and cautious writer, and one 
well versed in musical statistics and traditions. 
The following is the article in question, which is repro- 
duced in its complete form: 


MUSICAL TORONTO. 


Tue City Occupres THE THIRD PLACE ON THE CONTINENT. 


AS A CENTRE FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION—REMARKABLE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE CONSERVATORY AND COLLEGES. 


For many years past the city of Toronto has held a high reputa- 
tion all over the continent of America for the extent and complete- 
ness of its equipment and machinery in all the departments of what 
is known as higher education. The universities, with their affiliated 
colleges, the medical schools and the veterinary college have offered 
special advantages to students from al parts of Canada, and in cer- 
tain branches to students from the United State» and West Indies. 
One result of this satisfactory state of affairs is that some thousands 
of young men come annually to the city for the purpose of taking 
the various educational courses and of preparing for professional 
pursuits. While these facts are pretty widely known, comparatively 
few people are aware that Toronto is rapidly taking a prominent 
position in the matter of musical education. It will be a surprise 
to the community to learn that in regard to the extent and number 
of pupils in our musical teaching institutions Toronto ranks third 
among the cities of North America. The claim that has been made 
that Toronto is a musical centre has often been good-naturedly but 
skeptically laughed at, but so far as the matter of education is con- 
cerned the claim appears well founded. The largest conservatory 
of music on this side of the Atlantic in respect to the number of 
its pupils and the comprehensiveness of its equipment is the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. It is probable that about 
two thousand students are registered on its roll every year. Next 
in importance comes the Ziegfeid Conservatory, of Chicago, which 
has also a very large patronage. 

As to New York, while there is perhaps more music there than 
in any other city in the United States, it cannot boast the possession 
of any such colossal teaching institution as those already mentioned, 
there are several music colleges which count their stu- 
dents by the hundreds. It seems, therefore, that Toronto takes third 
place in the respect referred to. Last year the Conservatory of Mu- 


although 











it is expected that there will be a large increase on that total by the 
end of the present teaching year. These pupils are recruited from all 
parts of the country, from Newfoundland to British Columbia, and 
include a fair and encouraging representation from the United 
States. Naturally the majority of them are supplied by the city of 
Toronto and the Province of Ontario at large. There are in addi- 
tion, it is estimated, a thousand more pupils at the Toronto College 
of Music, the Metropolitan College of Music at Parkdale and the 
Toronto Junction College of Music, besides many hundreds at the 
smaller institutions. 

These figures must be taken as a convincing indication of the 
remarkable progress of musical culture in our midst, the effect of 
which extends to all parts of the country. Toronto cannot offer the 
educational advantages of a permanent opera or a permanent or- 
chestra, but the establishment of the latter may be looked for in the 
near futura Musicians claim that a city cannot be considered a 
musical centre in the strict sense of the term until it possesses a 
permanent orchestra. No doubt the educational advantages of the 
orchestra cannot be overestimated, but while these are wanting here 
for the present Toronto possesses every other requisite for sound 
and complete training in every department of the art. It may be 
mentioned, however, without betraying confidence, that there will 
shortly be made a serious effort to organize a local orchestra on a 
professional basis, and should the undertaking prove successful there 
will be no question as to the status of the city as a musical centre in 
every important detail. The Guildhall School of Music in London, 
England, has, it is said, more than four thousand pupils. While 
this is a wonderful record, it is not more wonderful, judged rela- 
tively, than that Toronto should educate more than two thousand 
pupils in music every year, bearing in mind that London has a 
population of about five millions. And it may be confidently and 
reasonably expected that this city has by no means reached the 
limit of development in the extent of its musical resources. 

* * * 








At the close of a notable imperial demonstration in Mas- 
sey Music Hall, last night, Clara Butt, the young English 
contralto, who looked very striking in a costume of red, 
rose from her seat in one of the lower boxes beside the 
platform and aroused untold patriotic enthusiasm by sing- 
ing three verses of “God Save the Queen.” The audience 
of 4,500 men and women then repeated the first verse and 
everyone was thrilled to such an extent that the climax 
was a tremendous cheer. 

A choir of 500 university students occupied the upper 
gallery and were led by J. M. Sherlock, while Arthur 
"Hewitt presided at the organ. The speech of the evening 
was made by Dr. G. R. Parkin, principal of Upper Canada 
College, whose effort on this occasion has appropriately 
been described as “an eloquent statement in favor of im- 
perial unity and a vindication of the justice of the British 


cause in South Africa.” 
x 


* * 


Clara Butt’s concert in Massey Hall on Monday even- 
ing, November 6, attracted many musical people. The 


contralto was recalled twelve times and was compelled to 
sing an encore after each number. Her program was not 
a heavy one. It consisted of compositions by Hatton, Blu- 
menthal, Allitsen and Liddle. The satisfactory assisting 
artists were Signor Alberti, baritone; Alfred Hofmann, 
’cellist, and W. H. Hewlett, accompanist. 


ae 


William Reed, organist of St. Andrew’s Church in this 
city, lately gave a recital at Lindsay, Ont., concerning 
which event the Lindsay Post said: 

In regard to Mr. Reed’s playing, it is only necessary to say that 
he displayed wonderful execution on both manuals and pedals and 
showed himself to be a master of the instrument. The Toccata in 
E major by Homer Bartlett was rendered in very fine style, and 
the lighter numbers were played with much taste and feeling. 


Among the Canadian concert pianists who have studied 
with H. M. Field, the well-known piano virtuoso, formerly 
of Toronto, and now of Leipsic, Germany, the following 
may be mentioned: Mrs. Fred W. Lee, Miss Minnie Top- 
ping, Miss Katharine Birnie, Miss Eva Janes, Miss Flor- 
ence Marshall and Miss Mary Giinther. Many of Mr. 
Field’s pupils hold responsible positions as teachers in 


schools and colleges. 
- * ” 


In referring to the work of Arthur Ingham, the newly 
appointed organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Springfield, 
Ill., an article in the Daily Illinois State Register, dated 
Springfield, October 12, says: 

The first active rehearsal of the Springfield Opera Club will be 
held this evening in the I. O. O. F. Building. The number of mem- 
bers of the club has augmented until the club is now one of the 
largest ever organized in this city, and it undoubtedly has a most 
brilliant array of talent. Prof. Arthur Ingham, who, though he has 
been in this city but a short time, has won for himself laurels in 
the musical realm of Springfield, has been chosen director of the 
chorus, and though the club has had the brightest prospect in the 
world, the choice of Mr. Ingham makes it even brighter. * * * 

In selecting Arthur Ingham the Springfield Opera Club has 
chosen one of the most able musicians, directors and composers ever 
resident of this city. The untiring zeal and marked ability of Mr 
Ingham will make him quite an acquisition to the club and will 
assure it success in its undertakings. Since Mr. Ingham came to 
this city much interest has centred his work and his 
His compositions have also been brought to public notice. 


in recitals 

The writer then makes special mention of Mr. Ingham’s 

ability as a composer, and quotes the Montreal Star’s 
analysis of his Communion in E 
* * * 

the evening 

assisted by 


At his piano recital in Association Hall on 
of November 16, Arthur Friedheim be 
Madame Friedheim, mezzo-soprano 


will 


* * * 


during the 
will give a 


It is possible that in this city some time 
present season Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher 
teachers’ course in the Fletcher music method 


* * © 


Rechab Tandy, tenor, one of the most popular vocal 
instructors at the Toronto Conservatory of Music, an- 
nounces that he will accept concert and oratorio engage- 
ments in the United States as well as in Canada. Mr 
Tandy has sung in many American cities, and he has fre- 
quently been heard in England. He possesses a robust 
tenor voice of pleasing quality and makes a specialty of 


oratorio. 
os * * 


Frank S. Welsman’s studio his residence, 32 
Madison street, is large and attractive, and is especially 
adapted for musical purposes. 


. . os 


at new 


Miss B. Smith, a promising pupil of Dr. Albert Ham, 
sang with success at a recent service at St. Paul’s Church, 
where Mr. Atkinson, another pupil of Dr 


organist. 


Ham, is the 


* * * 


Several of this week’s concerts, including J. D. A 
Tripp’s recital and Miss Butt’s reappearance to-night, will 
be described in the next issue 

May HaMmILton 





sic registered more than one thousand pupils during the year, and 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Avotrm Roszwszceer, Conductor. 
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Contralto. 
Soloists: Mme. Ragna 


ONCERT COMPANY, 
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ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 
-<attMttrevee-----3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Opera. 
Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


Vv 
OCAL CULTURE. @rateste. 
Menneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, 
Ensemble Pianists, 
3229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 
Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 





Alfred 
Address orders to 


Order “Answer,” 
direct from us 





“CONSTANT.” 
“EVERMORE.” 
“ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG REOITALS, CONCERTS. 
1100 Olive St., St. Louis. 





G. Robyn’s new great successes. 





GHARLES GALLOWAY, 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Organ and Theory Lessons. 


ADDRESS :—< 


1232 Taylor Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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From Paris. 
M CHARLES DE BERIOT has returued definitely 


from his country home and is installed in his town 
house, 19 Rue kugéne Flachat. His classes in the Con- 
servatoire have opened, which means for him the real 
opening ol the season 
Hie commences likewise new courses at the Salle Erard, 
at the Niedermeyer School and at 11 Rue Duphot, near 
Durand’s. M. de Beriot is never so happy as when most 
at work. Yet he finds time to write something new olten, 
and always is at leisure to render a friend a service or to 


aid a young student by counsel, suggestion or in any way 


in which he might benefit him and help him onward in 


his career. M. de Beriot is a very fountain of sympathy 
lor y ng isi s 
In next week's edition will appear an account of some- 


thing valuable in this line from his pen, which will be 


ound pre us by all classes of piano workers 

On O yer 29 Saint-Saens plays at the Colonne con- 
cert with M. Diemer ‘Javotte,” the long-looked for bal- 
let Dy this interesting man will be produ ed at the Opera 
Comique. He calls n “amusement,” not a ballet. He 


declares he was seldom better amused than in writing it. 





| xtreme gay, a ming little sidelight upon pro 
entertainment. Costumes, manners and dances of 
ocality represented will be used. It is at once simpie, 
é easy comprehend—in a word, amusing 
Meantime the rming Madame Nuovina, of the Opera 
Co! ju s | y wi rehearsals ol the opera ol Proser 
pin written by the same master. One must not be mis 
ied y thi titie This Pr serpine does not rep 
resent the marvelous dual goddess of legend, symbol of 
spring and w t | ting, who passed hali her days on 
earth sowing prosperity for its people and the other hall 
ed into outer darkness because no ionger needed 
] Pr pine ! rdinary Roman courtesan, who 
“ ne of her young gentlemen clients and 
repu y On this she plans the murder of a 
pp 1 t weet young girl to whom he ts pay 
z 1 Ir lisguise 1 a tortune teller she attempts 
e girl, but prevented by the young man, 
who tead herse It is highly dramatic and tragic 
Nu na tremely pleased with the music, which 
ntense and highly colored Carmen 
€ | h accords with her cyclonix 
Roumaniat p eI 
S p 1 times a week with the 
| I id ghtiul teacher, sterr and 
trict tent, n iraiiy, with the conviction ol the crea 
tor, but ys delightiul in manner and remarkable in 
telliger rtistic insight. She is also occupied with 
g earsals at the Opéra Comique and 
A All leisure moments are filled 
rs ( ! urs, dressmakers, &« N uo- 
( person, speaking fluently four 
nguages and possessing an exceptional amount of good 
and an open, receptive spirit. Her Queen, 
Carmen Sylva, is st cordial with and appreciative of 
The sures many souvenirs of het 
g t dr able port 1 seated a 
You speak of t gs to bear in this life. my dear child 
the poet Queen. “Do you know what 


j P 1 , 
( ult ' sll ta } r? 


Oo beal 
Il am curious to hear from Your Majesty.” 
Nuovina is to p the role of the Fairy in “Hansel and 
Gretel.” to be given here in December 
The tenor Riviere has been engaged for the season at 
lg Manon ™ Lakme 
“Werther,” “IT 


a Princesse d’ Auberge 


*“Pecheur des Perles,” 
taff,” &c., and also 


+ 


which he created last season at 





The Hague. M. Riviére played it there twenty-seven times, 


d was chosen by the composer, M. Jean Blocks, to cre- 
te it at Cairo, where the latter will direct it in person 
He was chosen for the work from among five first-class 


CHAS. L. YOUNG presents 


THE NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO, 


ROSSI GISCH, Violinist. 
FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, ’Cellist. 
HILDA NEWMAN, Pianist. 


The Standard Women’s Organization of America. 


Offices: 819-820 TOWNSEND BUILDING, New YorK. 


L. B. WILLIAMS ano B. H. KEMPER, Representatives. 


His is a most agreeable personality, gentle, courteous, 
good comrade, studious, good looking, splendidly made, 
young. There is no reason why he should not have a 
first-class career. We wish him all success in this year's 
work as in the last. 

M. Riviére is a pupil of Mme. Marie Roze, and was en- 
gaged from her studio for the Opéra Comique By the 
way, it was Mile. Tabor, not Madame Tabor, who shouid 
have been mentioned as the young and charming soprano 
who is making such progress under Marie Roze’s teaching 
She is studying Ophelia, after having finished “Lakme 

Mile. de la Forcade is another of this teacher's promis- 
“Romeo and 





ing pupils, a soprano, who, having complet 
Juliette” and Ophelia, is studying “Mireille 

Marie Roze’s first matinee musical will be on the 26th 
of this month, after which these interesting events will 
take place the first and third Mondays ot each month as 
last year 

At the matinee will be given an old opera, “Les Tro- 
quéres,” a very pretty work, dating from 1746. M. Arthur 
Pe ugin the eminent music critic, will on that occasion 
give a lecture upon the music of that tume as compared 
with this 

This season, as has been previously announced, Marie 
Roze will give special attention to stage action, ensemble, 
practice in caste, &c She has been induced, in response 
uests, coming from the success of her theatre 
work last year, to allow pupils from outside and ail per 
sons desirous of actual stage practice, to meet with her 
classes for regular work. Auditions will be given in pub- 
lic theatres at intervals 

This is an important departure. See announcement 
pages for Madame Roze’s address 

Marie Roze sang much in Scotland this summer. She 
was invited to return in November for further work, but 


the work of her school and new departures in connection 


with her theatre take up so much of her time that she 
could not accept 
This admirable teacher and delightful lady is so situ 
ated this season that she could accommodate two or three 
— na tt moaid tas +] 
young ladies in her home, where they would have all the ad 
vantage detailed and constant direction in their studies 


French language and in stage practice. This, added 





to all the comiorts and care oi a charming home, in the 


centre of Paris, makes of the opportunity an exceptional 


M. Guilmant has given up his studio on the Rue de 


Clichy, a locale which has been rendered dear to many of 


our young American organ students by association there 
with the best of men, of teachers and of organists. This 
move has been made in view of the approaching mple 
tion of the lovely new organ hall which is being added to 





his Meudon home. Here painters are busily at work, the 
organ trough is quite ready, colored lights are being put 
into several of the windows, and the room rapidly assuming 
the ecclesiastical cachet, so fitting as trame to this king ol 
nstruments 

Six grandchildren are 1 house merry and 
noisy W ] ter, and es with tears Al 
do not re n, bi are Y Fightee relatives 
sat down to the parting dinne to M. Lore he 
irchzologist, now stationed and whose w s 
the youngest daughter of the Guilmant household Phe 
young scion of this new household, some two years old 
and born in Egypt, interlards his requests for bread and 
butter with Arabic fragments of languag Especially is 
this so in case of impatience, when intensity and volubility 
are redoubled. This to the great amusement of listeners 
The eminent composer-organist never seemed in better 
health or spirits. He is fresh, young in thought and feel 


f thought, and remarkably 


ing, bright and open in outlook « 
ust, true and advanced in his judgments of events in all 
countries 

A movement is on foot to get M. Guilmant to give a 
series of congerts at the Trocadero during the Exposition 
It is to be 


may be made in this direction 


ioped that he will accede to whatever requests 


With LILIAN CARLLSMITH, Centralto. 
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It is about time that M. Guilmant made another 
trip to the States. Can it not be arranged for 1901? 

M. Henri Falcke has been made happy by the dedica- 
tion to him of a very interesting concerto for piano and 
orchestra by M. Gedalge, one of the best of the young 
school of con:posers here M. Falcke has himself ar 
ranged the oihestration, and all is in readiness for a 
grand concert to be given in a week or two at Angers in 
France. Musically, M. Falcke finds the work not only 
extremely interesting, but a superior composition in every 
way He is to p ay it in his concert tournées on the Con- 
tinent this season 

Meantime, M. Falcke’s work on “Arpeggios” is extend- 
ing daily in the educational field. M. Pugno now has them 
in daily use in his school 

“If I had only had this work years ago,” says M. Pug- 
no, “what infinite trouble it would have saved me!” 

Mrs. Marguerite Snelling, of New York, leaves Paris 
this week, called home by illness in the family. She ex- 
pects to return some time in the near future to Paris. She 
was studying with Vergnet, of the Opéra, and being 
coached in tradition, &c., by M. Laroux. Mrs. Snelling is 
an accomplished woman, with a lovely voice, exceptional 
dramatic gift and much temperament 

Read carefully in the announcement pages of the paper 
in regard to stopping places for the Exposition. Those 
who let this matter go too long will find themselves with- 
out a roof. La Villa Violette is almost in the Exposition 
grounds, and will not be made a means of exploiting people 
either. There is an assortment of rooms in a lovely cha- 
teau, surrounded by gardens and trees, and almost in the 
Exposition grounds 

Madame Frank, also the celebrated diction teacher, who 
las incorporated the Yersin chart in her teaching, has, 
by a recent change of homes, found room to accommodate 


two or three young ladies anxious of acquiring French, 


with constant conversation, correction and lessons, be- 
sides the best of care and attention This will be an ex- 
ceptional pr egt Let someone partake of it. The 
iddress is 201 Faubourg St. Honoré, close to all things. 

Rogers has been called home by the death of her 
gr er. Sym] y for her and for the family 





Miss Minnie Treacey is most hay py in Bordeaux. She 
was elected by unanimity of the public tor the position 
after appearing as Valentine in “The Huguenots” and 
Rachel in “La Juive.” She is receiving every mark of 
enthusiastic appreciation and is encouraged in every way. 


in Amsterdam. Her criti 





Fannie Francisca is to have something fine this winter. 


Mile. Pacary goes to New Orleans this winter 


iddition to the advantages com- 





ng to pupils rou Madame d’Arona, that she secures 
r her pupils g d, healthy, comfortable boarding places 
reasonable ra This does not mean that she keeps 
ther erself, but e is in a position to secure such ad 
tag r then She is also making acquaintance with 
gents and possibilities for her pupils Phis efhcient 
te es eep in her work 


Mile. H. L. Corradi, the able professeur de chant, re- 
cently of New York, has established herself in the Rue 
urin i eal ‘ accomplished 
professor has had signal success in New York 


Mrs. Ram gave one of her characteristic musical soirées 


last evening. Many notabilities were presert 

M. Massenet has mpleted his oratorio “The Prom- 
sed Land” for the I xposit I It is in three parts H yreb, 
Jericho and Canaar He as already written three— 
| c Mar eM rd n’ nd The \ rgin P 

Madame Robinson-Duff, formerly Chicago, is quite 
established in Paris as professor of singing. She is living 
n a most delightful apartment, 4 Rue de la Renaissance, 
near Place l’Alma. Surrounded by a taste that is luxury 


in itself, Mrs. Duff and her talented daughter are the cen 
tre of a select and interest ng ¢ rcle of friends Mrs Duff 
has a number of promising pupils, of which more from 
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time to time. She is herself singing quite a good deal, 
and finds her voice in excellent condition. Her operatic 
study is most fascinating, and it will be well if this young 
woman—handsome, gifted and ambitious—be not led away 
from the studio to occupy a prominent place on the stage. 
It would be a pity for her pupils, but a gain for the theatre. 
Mrs. Duff is an extremely fascinating woman personally, 
and has a kind heart and high ideals. 

Mr. Balfour, the statesman, is a great music lover. He 
is an ardent admirer of Wagner music, and has been sev- 
eral times o Bayreuth. 

Mlle. kv.ca, who is soon to make her début at the Opéra 
Comique, lives with her sister, Mrs. Charles Adler, and 
two nieces, on Péirre Charon. Her sister is an accom- 
plished musician also, playing the accompaniments for 
her sister in society during the last London season. The 
children are at school in Neuilly. 

Madame Colonne is certain of the success of her young 
pupil, and M. Bertin speaks hopefully of her acting. Clar- 
ence Whitehill makes his début on the same occasion. All 
hope for the success of the two singers. 

Juliani speaks of the slavery of stage life. One is a slave to 
his cosiume, his coiffure, his footwear, his paint, his belts 
and his headdress. One is in constant watchfulness of 
what one eats, what one drinks, of windows here, doors 
there and heat and cold elsewhere. He never knows what 
is going to happen him or why. He never knows when there 
is going to be a frog in the throat or a trembling of the lips. 
A walk too long or a seating too short or a sentence too 
many spoken during the day are sufficient to damn a success 
the most merited and create an impression wholly unjust. 
A professor's life for him is a much more happy and care 
free one. And, after all, the stage glory (and Juliani had 
his share) does not compensate. 

Most of Wagner’s great works are in three parts. 

Why did the Pope curse that one infidelity of Tann- 
hauser’s. 

Mile. Girod, the French pianist, will shortly leave for 
London, where he is to play a recital at the Salle Erard on 
November 21. His program is very interesting. 


* * * 


Students coming to Paris to study would save themselves 
much loss, annoyance and disappointment if on coming 
into the city they would first seek counsel, advice and infor- 
mation about living, ways of living, things to do and not 
to do, of disinterested people long residents in the city. 
They tumble into the place at breakneck speed, and next 
day in all their ignorance engage themselves in half a dozen 
different quarters, to people and places and conditions that 
are uncomfortable and harmful and from which and whom 
they would give much later to be free. 

Generally when Americans come to ask advice and ad- 
dresses it is after they have fallen into distress and trouble 
and when nine times in ten the harm is done. Why not use 
some common sense? Many of the mothers seem as devoid 
of any as the daughters. 

It is so much easier to anticipate than to cure in any case, 
especially when there is so much involved as in a grafted 
education, for which there is neither direction nor control 
and but precious little principle. 

The “Revue Eolienne,” published by Toledo & Co., of 
Aeolian fame, is an artistic brochure quite outside of its 
literary and musical values. M. F. G. Dumas is the artis- 
tic director. It contains criticism, biography, souvenirs, 
musical zsthetics, news of the day, and is inexpensive. 
The best talent of the city is in its collaboration. A beau- 
tiful new portrait of Calvé adorns a recent number. 

Calvé is an admirer of the Aeolian. Massenet also has 
recently visited the headquarters, 32 Avenue de l’'Opéra, and 
given testimony of his pleasure and satisfaction in these 
unique and valuable instruments. 





Carroll Badham, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Miss Radham has returned from her usual summer of teaching 
in Paris and is ready to receive pupils at her new studio. She is 
experienced net only in training the voice, but in teaching style, 
dict on and the mterpretation of réies. 


56 EAST S4th ST., NEW YORK. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Syathetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 








Je re é 
TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Wocal Instruction. 


STUDIO 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


It is a terrible affliction to want all tne ume, but the 
most terrible affliction of all is to lack wanting. 

All the whole band of repairers should be knocked 
off the face of the earth—doctors, dentists, aurists, ocu- 
Prevention and anticipation should be made 


lists, &c. 
the order of life. There is no reason why it should not 
be. 


So long:as it is a man’s interest to be paid for repairing 
so long will he be an enemy of preservation and perfec- 
tion. In so much he is our common enemy, one of our 
deadliest foes. 

The whole devastating and parasitical horde should be 
banished from earth in the next century. 

“La Favorite” was first to have been played at the Re- 
naissance Theatre of Paris as “l’Ange de Nisida.” The 
house being closed unexpectedly the opera passed to the 
Opéra in 1840. 

A new system for the study of French pronunciation has 
just come to light. The inventor is Mlle. Gabrielle Adam, 
of 5 Rue Guillaume Tell, Paris. There is not time to give 
a sketch of the idea in this letter, but it will appear next 
It is based on the principle of teaching the sounds 
It is called the Phono- 


week. 
before the words in the language. 
tonique Method. 

It would be well for those interested in the subject of 
French, in any way, to write or call on Mile. Adam, near 


Place Peréire. 





Hanchett. 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett found time last weck to run over 
to Trenton, N. J., for an analytical recital at the State 
Normal Schools. In addition to a warm welcome from 
an audience that taxed the capacity of the rooms, there 
was the usual result obtained in the verdict of the critics. 
Here are two examples: 

Dr. Hanchett lost himself in his art. The firm, crisp, clear touch 
is subordinated to an interpretation sometimes melancholy, sometimes 
cheerful, sometimes commanding, but always an ardent witness to 
the burning of the sacred fire within the soul. Probably the favor- 
ites with the audience were the Largo of the Sonata, the panting, 
passionate “Love-Death” of Wagner’s Isolde, and the Etudes and 
Polonaise of Chopin. Dr. Hanchett gave this triumphant, command- 
ing, superb composition (Chopin’s A flat Polonaise) with sympa- 
thetic force and joy.—Trenton Sunday Advertiser. 





Dr. Hanchett has, in addition to his gift as a musician, a felicitous 
manner of addressing an audience, drawing his hearers into sym- 
pathy with his subject. After some general remarks upon the salient 
features of musical composition, he seated himself at the piano and 
with wonderful ability executed selections from Beethoven, Schaef- 


fer, Schubert, Schumann and other masters.—Trenton Daily State 
Gazette. 
Dr. Hanchett’s series of sixteen recitals before the 


Brooklyn Institute, now in progress, is drawing a larger 
attendance than ever before, and is receiving extended at- 
tention week by week in all the Brooklyn papers. A 
break in this course occurs at the holiday season, allow- 
ing Dr. Hanchett an opportunity to undertake a concert 
tour, which he expects to extend through several Western 
and Southern States. 





William @. Graham Dead. 


William G. Graham, director of the music department 
of the Pollock-Stephers College, Birmingham, Ala., died 
last week at a sanitarium in that city. He had been ill 
with typhoid fever for three weeks. The deceased, who 
was only twenty-eight years of age, was esteemed as one 
of the foremost pianists in the South. He studied with 
De Pachmann in Berlin. He was regarded as an able 
interpreter of Chopin. For a long time Mr. Graham was 
professor in the Cincinnati College of Music. His remains 
were taken to Columbus, Ind., for burial. 


Mr. Elson’s Book. 





Tue NATIONAL Music oF AMFRICA. 
F all books written by Mr. Louis C. Elson of Boston 
(and he has written many on topics of music) there 
is none more vividly interesting than his last issue by L. C. 
Page & Co. of Boston bearing the above title. And it is 
not only interesting because of the living interests at this 
time in martial and in patriotic songs and music but par- 
ticularly because it is the outcome of great research and in- 
cessant labor in one direction for the purpose of unfolding 
within one cover a most fascinating subject to which but 
scant justice has been done. There is nothing superficial 
in this investigation for Mr. Elson has gone down to the 
root of the question and has kept his book confined within 
the limit of the subject. 

Mr. Elson also does one thing which entitles him to the 
respect and gratitude of the serious minded musical people 
and that is his refusal to accept all kinds of baseless tradi- 
tional stories regarding the origin of well-known national 
songs such as Yankee Doodle and others. All this stupid 
talk and the devotion of thousands of columns of space in 
the carelessly edited daily press on the subject of our na- 
tional songs and the romantic and improbable tales woven 
about them are crushed out by Mr. Elson with authority. 

Mr. Elson begins with Congregational singing and ex- 
plains what is not generally known and that is the differ- 
ence between Pilgrim and Puritan in the New England ap- 
plication of these names and what they stood for. Then 
comes early New England secular music and native com- 
positions and we finally get out of that section and reach 
Maryland and Fort McHenry and the Star Spangled Ban- 
But where is “Maryland, My Maryland,” the old Ger- 
Does it not belong in this Cate- 


ner. 
man Tannebaum song? 
gory? 

Speaking of the Germania orchestra of which Carl Leus- 
chow was conductor and Carl Zerrahn flutist and to which 
Mr. Elson refers on page 289, we believe the bassoonist of 
the Germania is still living in Baltimore. His name is Wm 
F. Thiede and Carl Leuschow also lived and died in Balti- 
more as did the cellist Henry Jungnickel who was a mem 
ber of the Steyermarker orchestra which was a rival of the 
Germania. 

There is too scant space given to New York and the other 
sections of the country in the final chapters but then the ob 
ject of the book was fully attained without going into the 
speculative chapters at the end. The book should be in 
all musical libraries and in others too and we suggest that 
Mr. Elson keep at least one volume in his own large and 
valuable musical library. 


Perry Averill. 

Perry Averill, the vocal teacher, has been highly compli- 
mented by Sbriglia, of Paris. 

Dr. C. C. Whitman, a pupil of Mr. Averill, 
Sbriglia last summer, and was told by that master that his 
voice had been perfectly placed. Mr. Averill is Dr. Whit- 
man’s only instructor. 


sang for 





Next Sunday Night in the Metropolitan. 


The second of Charles L. Young’s series of Metropolitan 
Opera House concerts will take place next Sunday. Ne 
vada will again be the chief attraction, and among the art- 
ists assisting will be Clara Kalisher, contralto, who will ac- 
company her on her American tour, and Clara Farrington, 
violinist. There will be two other soloists, whose names 
have not yet been announced. The orchestra of sixty will 
be under the direction of Fritz Scheel, of Philadelphia. 
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As yet Trenton, Mo., does not boast of a pipe organ. 





The Pierides Musical Club, of Kansas City, Kan., is to 


be reorganized. 





A musicale was given by Miss Effie Stanfill at Dallas, 


Tex., on November 3. 





Miss Winegartner and her pupils gave an entertainment 
recently at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Syracuse (N. Y.) Liederkranz celebrated its forty- 
fourth anniversary October 30. 

Miss Gores has recently gone to Augusta, Ga., to sing 
in the First Presbyterian choir. 





The 149th concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Taco- 
ma, Wash., was given October 31. 

Miss M. W. Maloney and Prof. H. Watts gave a concert 
at Charlottetown, P. E. I., on October 26. 

The Chorus Club, of Phoenix, Ariz., is now fully organ- 
ized, with Miss Roselyn Sargent as director. 


Miss Rooney’s pupils, assisted by E. L. Simmons, recently 
gave a recital at her residence, Dubuque, Ia. 


A chamber musical was held at the residence of Mrs. C. 
T. Fish, Salamanca, N. Y., on the November 3. 





H. C. Adams sang a solo at the Kimber M. E. Church, 
Danville, Ill., at an afternoon service, October 29. 





Louise F. Aldrich, piano and William Titter, violin 
gave a concert at Woonsocket, R. L., on November 3. 





The Singers Club, of New Orleans, La., is rapidly being 
reorganized through the efforts of Mrs. Louis Arnault. 





The second regular concert of the Mendelssohn Club was 
given last week under Mrs. T. V. Engstrom’s direction. 





Miss Kate Hart’s pupils played a program at the Brown, 
Page & Hillman Recital Hall, Peoria, Ill., October 28. 





The opening meeting of the College Hill Musical Society 
was held in Lynchburg, Va., October 28, at the residence 
of Mrs. George H. Poling. The former officers were unani- 


mously re-elected: President, Major C. V. Winfree; vice- 
president, O. B. Barker; secretary, Mrs. E. C. Hamner. 





The Monday Musicale, of Charlotte, Mich., gave a pro- 
gram at the home of Mrs. Frank Spaulding October 27. 





The organization of a society of the musical composers of 
the Oranges (New Jersey) seems likely of accomplishment. 





The Tuesday Musical Club, of East Orange, N. J., will 
give seven musicales during the coming season, six of them 


in the morning. 





The opening concert of the Musical Coterie was given 
last week at their new quarters in the Masonic Temple, 


Little Rock, Ark. 





The solo parts were taken by Miss Bernice Darling, Miss 
Picthall, Miss Barrett and Mr. McKnight at a musical ser- 
vice in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





At La Crosse, Wis., a musical was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Losey and Miss Losey in October at their home 
on South Eleventh street. 





Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hoelscher, assisted by Mrs. Emily 
Ellis Woodward and Miss Julia Donovan, gave a concert 
in Superior, Wis., October 31. 





The pupils of Mrs. F. A. Ricker who have studied with 
her through the summer gave a recital at 87 Chandler street, 
Worcester, Mass., November 1. 





In order to acquire ease and self-possession in playing be- 
fore an audience, recitals are often given by the pupils of 
Mrs. E. N. Mann at Boone, Ia. 


On October 27 occurred the first pupils’ musicale at 
Beaver College, Beaver, Pa. Samuel Brennan Brobst, a 


baritone, of Pittsburg, assisted. 





Miss Doty and Mrs. Price were the participants in the 
musical given by Mrs. Oscar Thompson at Beloit, Wis., 
during the last week of October. 





The piano and voice pupils of Mrs. C. E. Sanderson gave 
a recital at Lincoln, Neb., in October, at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sanderson. 





Those who gave the concert at Charleston, IIl., October 
26 were Della Elizabeth Phillips, Maude Winklebleck- 
Gaudreaux and George Ralf Kurtz. 


The Women of the Dover (Del.) Century Club arranged 
an excellent program for the musicale held in the club 
rooms on the evening of November 9. 


A most successful testimonial concert was given in Hast- 
ings, Neb., October 27 to Miss May Rees, daughter of Prof. 
John Rees, a well-known musician and teacher. Miss Rees, 
who is but nineteen, plays the violin, and her playing is 
marked by the expression and force of an older person. 
The musical people of Nebraska are much interested in 
this young woman musician, who has come to the East to 


pursue her studies. The program was one of unusual 
merit. Mrs. S. B. Reynard, of Grand Island, was one of 
the soloists. 

Miss Nellie Hull, assisted by the pupils of her music 
class, gave a recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Fitton, Hamilton, Ohio, October 28. 


Miss Florence Bosard’s pupils in music gave a sonata re- 
cital in October at Grand Forks, N. Dak., only four of the 


most advanced in the class participating. 





Members and friends of the Centennial Glee Club were 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Gill, at their home on 
East Ninth street, Pueblo, Col., last week. 





The Musical and Literary Society, of Canaan, Col., has 
recently reorganized for the winter with Miss Ada Gunn 
president and Miss Daisy Gardner secretary. 





Professor Blanchard’s pupils, assisted by Mrs. Stone and 
Miss Blanchard, gave a musical at the residence of Mrs. 
M. G. Townsend, Holgate, Ohio, in October. 





The pupils of H. Elwood Eckenrode gave a musicale Oc- 
tober 28 at Reading, Pa., assisted by Miss Harriette Ecken- 
rode, vocalist, and William Lausch, violinist. 





Mrs. J. G Steketee has resumed her recitals at her 
studio, Grand Rapids, Mich. She is assisted in her. work 
with the younger pupils by Miss Frances Haire. 





A. R. McCord, Mr. Patterson, Miss Schormoyer and Miss 
Connor gave the musical part of the program at St. John’s 
M. E. Church, Albuquerque, N. M., on October 28. 





A recital was given by the Augustana Conservatory at 
Rock Island, Ill, the last week in October by Prof. A. D. 
Bodfors, assisted by the vocalist Miss Edla Lund. 





The first of a series of class musicales was given by Miss 
Bertha Eyster’s music pupils at the home of Miss Eyster, 
No. 227 Boas street, Harrisburg, Pa., October 28. 





The first of a series of organ recitals was given by Or- 
ganist A. H. Turner in Meriden, Conn., on November 8. 
Miss Julia Gridley, of Southington, violinist, assisted. 





The newly organized Madrigal Quintet, of Troy, N. Y., 
is composed of Miss Ten Eyck, Mrs. Crawford and Messrs. 
Hufstader and Lindsay. Miss Stearns is accompanist. 


An interesting piano recital was given by the pupils of 
Miss Frances J. Bolton at her studio in the Clarence Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Berenice Agnew assisted. 





Mrs. Long, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Robinson and Miss Davis 
furnished the musical part of the program at the last meet- 
ing of the Twentieth Century Club at Coldwater, Mich. 





A concert was given at the Baptist Church, South Paris, 
Me., last week by G. Frank Monroe, the South Paris Male 
Quartet (Messrs. Sessions, Howe, Walker and Hall), Mrs. 
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Frank Kimball, Miss Clair Gammon, Geo. A. Briggs, Miss 
Virginia Weston, Mrs. Cora S. Briggs and Miss Virginia 
Sargent. 





A musical was held at the home of Mrs. T. C. Entwistle, 
Lowell, Mass., last week, when Miss Jenny Lind Lewis, a 
young music teacher of that city, was introduced to an au- 


dience. 





Mrs. Alice Wenworth MacGregor and Miss Alice M. 
Bolting gave the first of a series of three musicales at their 
studio, No. 617 Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I., on 
the 6th, 





The quartet of the Unitarian Church, of Bangor, Me., 
is composed of Mrs. W. L. Bragg, soprano; Mrs. Gorham 
H. Wood, contralto; Harry W. Pote, tenor, and Harry W. 
Libby, bass. 





The Presbyterian Society, of Port Byron, N. Y., has 
organized a new choir consisting of the Misses Laura 
Newkirk and Tebo and William Osburn, Jr., and George 


Roberts, Jr. 





Miss Mary L. Cover, teacher of piano at Galesburg, III., 
will give a piano recital in the Methodist Church Friday 
evening, November 10, assisted by her pupils of Knoxville 
and Maquon. 

Officers of the St. Cecilia Choral Club, of Dallas, Tex., 
are Mrs. Jules D. Roberts, director; Mrs. E. R. Rose, vice- 
president; Mrs. J. B. Shelmire, secretary, and Mrs. P. G. 


Claiborne, treasurer. 





Those who sang at a musicale given in Doylestown, Pa., 
in October at Mrs. Charles Atkinson’s were Miss Anna 
Lukens, Miss Rosseler and Messrs. Alvin Emery, Harper 
and William Walton. 


Frank C. Baird’s pupils, assisted by Mrs. Emma Skinner 
Miller at the organ and Miss Katherine Howard at the 
piano, with Mr. Baird as accompanist, gave a concert in 
October at Aurora, IIl. 





The Augustana Conservatory of Music, Moline, Ill., gave 
a piano recital at the college chapel Thursday, November 2. 
A program of high character was presented by A. D. Bod- 
fors and Mrs. Edla Lund. 





The musical program for the Twentieth Century Club, 
Durand, Mich., on October 30 was given by Miss Lillian 
Rowley, Miss Maude Nesbitt, Messrs. Wheaton and Hicks, 
Misses Barker and Hough. 





Mr. and Mrs. Robert Smythe were assisted by Miss 
Lillian Messinger Saunders, Mrs. Higginson, Bert Parker 





and Charles Higginson at the concert given for the benefit 
of the Wichita (Kan.) Hospital. 





The Young Musicians’ Club has been organized at Ilion, 
N. Y. The officers are: President, Howard Smith; vice- 
president, Hazel Carryl; secretary, Irving Leon; treasurer, 
Florence Cook; speaker, Alice Waters. 





One of the most delightful of the various musical affairs 
given this autumn in Washington, Pa., was the recital of 
the pupils of Mrs. Cora Daugherty Frye, at the residence 
of Mrs. Happer, East Wheeling street. 





A musicale was given at the home of Harry Jones, Perry- 
ville, Md., on October 21 by Miss Debbie Jackson and her 
Havre de 


pupils. About thirty persons attended from 


Grace and as many more from other points. 


The Apollo Choral Club, assisted by the well-known 
sopranos, Mrs. C. E. Patterson, Mrs. Arthur Perry and 
Miss M. E. Lynch, gave an entertainment at their rooms 
in the Board of Trade Building on November 2. 


Miss Lena Lardner, Miss Margaret Sheehan, Mrs. W. B. 
Bunbury, Miss Edith Gage, Miss La Tourette, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. La Tourette and Miss Gerberich were the 
soloists at a musical given in Niles, Mich., on the 2d. 


There was an organ recital, given by Professor Blakeley, 
last week at Christ Episcopal Church, La Crosse, Wis. 
Professor Blakeley was assisted by Miss Ethel G. Scott, 
soprano; Robert C. Whelpley and Isadore Tippman, vio- 
linist. 


The Woman’s Musical Club, of Goshen, Ind., gave the 
regular October musicale October 31. Committee: Mrs. 
Chester Lease, Mrs. H. A. Butterficld, Mrs. W. V. E. 
Messick, Mrs. J. A. Beane. Subject: ‘Miscellaneous 
Music.” 


Pupils and instructors of the School and College of Mu- 
sic, Denver, Col., gave a recital last week. The program 
was given by Dean Blakelee, Mrs. Blakelee, Mrs. Azalia 
Hackley, Miss Etta Musser, Edward L. Powers and Bruno 
Oetteking. 


Association has elected 
President, H. 
Grace 


The Medford (Ore.) Musical 
the following officers for the ensuing year: 
L. Gilkey: secretary, George Faucett; treasurer, 
Foster; musical director, R. T. Burnett; 
rector, W. H. Gore. 


assistant di- 


The officers elected for the Allegretto Musical-Literary 





Club, of New Haven, Conn., are: President, Mrs. F. D 


Meighs; vice-president, Mrs. F. H. Benton; secretary, Miss 
Frances Heath, and treasurer, Mrs. G. W. Lewis. There 
were about fifty present. 


The program for the October musicale given by the 
Woman’s Musical Club at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Goshen, Ind., was prepared by a committee consisting of 
Mrs. Woodson, V. E. Messick, Mrs. Harry A. Butterfield 
and Mrs. Joseph A. Beane, 


The American Band, the Meriden Saengerbund, Miss 
Frances Cook, soprano, of New York city, and Henry J 
Dunn, pianist, were associated with the Lyra Singing So 
ciety at their recent concert in Waterbury, Conn. Prof 
J. E. Bartlett is the director. 


The Euterpe Club, of Sidney, Ohio, met with Mrs. N. C. 


DeWeese October 31. Selections by women composers were 
given by Miss Biers, Miss Haslup, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Wil- 
son, Mrs. Christian, Mrs. McCaslin, Mrs. DeWeese, Mrs 


Orbison and Miss Hitchcock 


November 10 a complimentary musicale was given at 


Ogden, Utah, in honor of Miss Bessie Kingsford, wl 
pletes a course of study and receives a certifi 


the Interstate in 


through 


Professor Scott 
Florence M. Sherwood 


ficiency from 
structor, Mrs 


William H. Purdy has resigned as organist a ir 
master of St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y. Mr. Purdy has 
accepted the position of organist and choirmast t 
Epiphany Episcopal Church, at the corn f Tl f 
street and Lexington avenue, New York 

The following officers have been ele 11 New 
Rochelle Choral Society: President and musical director, 
Charles Andre Filler; vice-president, Mrs. R. R. van Zella 
secretary, Dr. E. Santley Butler; treasurer, Dr. A. H 
Elliott; accompanist, Mrs E. A. Robinson 

The Literary-Musical Club, of Marion, Ia., gav: Mer 
delssohn program on November 2. The soloists were Miss 
Minnie Davis, Miss Alberta Kendall, Mrs. D. E. Voris 
Mrs. J. T. Christie, Mrs. J. W. Bowman, Mrs. A. J. K 
Mrs. Cora Sutherland and Mrs. J. L. Ingram 

Two hundred invitations were sent out fri D. O 
Calder’s Sons’ establishment, Salt Lake City, Utal 
musicale November 3. There were but four imb 
the program and only two musicians, J. A. Anders« ind 
A. C. Lund, both young men being residents I 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club, of Knoxville. Tenn 
has just given an interesting program \ quartet—Miss 


Emma Hornsby, Mrs. C. P. Garratt, Mrs. Dave Baker and 
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Harper Chamberlain—sang. Miss Frances Tillman played J. M. Stackhouse, Misses Maude Kelly, Bertha Stackhouse, chose the following officers: President, C 


the violin, and Mrs. Delpeugh charmed with two French 


songs. 


The Beethoven Club, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, gave a 
program of music by Moszkowski and Franz. Those tak- 
ing part were Miss McFadden, Mrs. Cooley, Miss Starr, 
Miss Belinda Bogardus, Miss Edith Curtis, Miss Clara 
McCarthy, Miss Porter, Will Coup, Mrs. Curtis and Mrs. 
Wilber. 


The present officers of the Polyhymnia Club, of Saginaw, 
Mich., are: Director, J. G. Cummings; president, Mrs. 
C. E. Marskey; vice-president, Mrs. H. B. Burdick; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Clarence L. Cowles; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. M. Croley; treasurer, Mrs. J. Bert 
Pitcher. 


At Lima, Ohio, the third recital of the Sappho Club 
took place at the residence of Mrs. Emma Mitchell 
Decker, with a program of character pieces and a special 
duo by Mme. Halter Bellino and Mrs. S. S. Wheeler, and 
a concerto by Mozart, orchestral part by Mrs. S. S 
Wheeler. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Percy entertained a numerous com- 
pany of their friends recently with a musicale at Lescher 
Hall, Galesburg, Ill. The musical program was given by 
Miss Mabel Goodwin, formerly an instructor in Knox 
Conservatory, Chicago. Prof. F. K. Mueller played the 


accompaniments. 


One of the features of the musicale at Mrs. Treweek’s, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was Miss Agatha Berkhoel’s solo 
“Ole Moon,” a lullaby composed by Rev. W. Daunt Scott 
Others on the program were Mrs. Hollingsworth, Misses 
Edna Bailey, Elizabeth Lamson, Jessup, Kelly, Tibbs, An 


derson and Mr. Scott. 


The second musicale given by Mrs Edward l Sander 
will take place Thursday evening, November 16, at Com 
stock's Hall, East Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Bauder will be 
issisted by Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, contralto; Miss 
Spieske, violinist ; Thomas Couch, baritone, and Miss Emma 


Jouchand, accompanis 


A series of twenty-five lectures, “Considerations on Mu 
sic,’ will be given before the students of S ephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., by T. Carl Whitmer, director of music, as 
sisted by Miss Julia E. Sampson, pianist; Miss Rosalie M 
Taylor, pianis Miss Phoebe M. Smith, soprano, and 


George Venable, violinist 


At the gentlemen's concert in Portland, Ind., on October 
27, those taking part in the program were Fred Robbins 
Kieth Spade, Rufus Smith, Rev. M.. A. Harlan, Arthur 
Williams, F. L. Braden, Herbert Adair. C. I Allen, Wald 
Weist, Professor Griffiths, J. E. Bishop J \. Hood, Dick 


Hammonds and Doan Castle 


The cantata of “Esther” was given by the choir of the 
M. E. Church, Shickshinny, Pa. Miss Clio Hollopeter, Dr 
W. L. Chapin, Leslie Nuss, M. H. Adkins, Mrs. W. L 
Chapin and Miss May Hull sang the principal parts. The 
chorus consisted of Mrs. Keatley, Mrs. W. J. Vercoe, Mrs 
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NG CLARK, : 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


May Benscoter, Bertha Rustay, Lizzie Thompson, Mollie 
Sorber, Bertha Fink, Harry Jessop, B. D. Chapin, Thomas 
Hutchings, A. M. Girton and William White. Accompan 
ist, Mrs. A. W. Stackhouse. 


Last week, at Cripple Creek, Col., there was a meeting 
of the musical department of the Woman’s Club. There 
was a paper on “The Voice and Its Use,” by Mrs. Burton, 
and a paper on the “Four Principal Classes of Vocal Mu 
sic,” by Mrs. Berbower. Solos, quartets and choruses by 


the different members were given 





At the first meeting of the Apollo Musical Club, of 
Worcester, Mass., the following persons took part: Oliver 
Arnold, Miss Bertha Ackley, Miss Margaret Miller, Frank 
Cunningham, Miss Rosie Rochette, Miss Claudia Rondeau, 
Victor Benoit, Dr. A. J. Harper, Regis Cloutier, Miss Anna 
Peabody, Alfred Santon, Bethany Quartet 


At a concert given in Sacramento, Cal., on October 31, 
Mrs. Edith Reavis, Miss Pearl Jackson, E. Brown, Miss 
Gertie Wiseman, Miss Rose Sheehan, Ed. Williams, Wal 
ter Hunt. Miss Josephine Francs, Miss Mae Omerond, 
Mr. Dunster, George Shannen, Miss Edith Hunt, Miss 
Helena Beavener and Miss Edna Harlan took part 


The officers of the Colorado Springs (Col.) Musical Club 
are President, Miss Ruth Loomis; vice-president, Mrs. L 
E. Ehrich; treasurer, Miss Baker: secretary (pro tem.) 
Miss Van Schaick: assistant secretary. Miss Rogers: Miss 
Uma Fields. Mrs. J. S. Tucker. program committee: Mrs 
J. S. Tucker, Miss Fields, Mrs. Ehrich, Miss Loomis 


The faculty of the new conservatory of music at Joliet 
Ill.. gave its opening reception October 30. Piano—Walton 
Perkins, J. Wallace Spears. Theron Converse. Miss Clara 
Grundy, Arthur C. Schreffler Vocal—Mrs. Gertrude 
Grosscup Perkins. Mrs. Sanger Steel. Violin—Delos V 
Crandall. Wade Eversoll. Mandolin and guitar—Miss Jes 


sie C. Ferriss 


The following officers were chosen by the Choral Union 
of Winona, Minn.: President, Miss Louise Sloan; vice 
president, Miss Carrie Choate; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Helen Hubbell; accompanist, Mrs. Charles Crangle: ex 
ecutive committee—Mrs. H. D. Hines, chairman; Mrs. H 
S. Youmans and Miss Della Von Rohr; musical director, 
Prof. Arthur Pyne 


The Narragansett Choral Society, of South Kingstown 
R. I has made choice of the following officers Preside nt, 
+. Hazard; secretary, J. R. Carpenter; treasurer, F 


( 
\. Brewn; librarian. John R. Carpenter; business man 


1werT ‘rcher Gilliece: executive committee Mrs. C. C 
Armstrong, Miss Mabel Caswell, Miss Cora Sheldon 


Herbert J. Wells and Rev. J. Warner Fobes. 


The Choral Union of Holyoke, Mass., elected the fol 
lowing board of directors last evening: C. A. Corser, Dr 
D. F. Donahue, W. S. Beeching, Frank Ely, Joshua Tay 
lor, Rev. Mr. Ufford, H. W. Cooley, Mrs. E. G. Whiting 
Miss Mary Flanders. This board later in the evening 





GEORGE HE ATVILLIN, Tenor 
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vice-president, Dr. D. F. Donahue; secretary, H. W 
Cooley; treasurer, Frank Ely 


The Evanston Musical Club is under the direction of P 
C. Lutkin. The officers are William F. Hypes, president; 
H. R. Parsons, vice-president; C. N. Stevens, secretary; E 
B. Quinlan, treasurer; C. H. Hathaway, librarian. Direct- 
ors: Miss Jessie Bradley, Mrs. E. B. Case, Mrs. G. H 
Kaufman, W. E. Church, T. P. Stanwood, C. S. Morse 
Music committee: F. W. Smith, Robert Holmes and A. D 


Shaw. This club is just beginning its sixth season. 


The following young men are charter members of the 
Maennerchor Club of Columbus, Ohio: E. T. Justice, W 
Dauber, E Meyer W. Becker, H. | Hartman, U. Schall, 
A. Bruntz, Oscar Wolfram, F. Wucher, R. A. Rowley, 
W. R. Schmitz, W. Doelker, C. Schaefer, F. J. Steffan, 
E. E. Kintz, H. P. Detterman, H. Schauefic, H. Bruntz, 
Walter Richter, L. W. Heinmiller, F. Heinmiller, E. A 
Knifer, W. A. Price, C. Weindel, W. Stephens, Gus A 
Dury, John Stevens, W. Stevens, George D. Pennell, John 
W. Augemiller, Gus C. Gernig, William R. Eilbert 


The Music and Literature Club, of Washington, D. C., 
held its first meeting of the season at the studio of M 
Julia Maedel, 517 East Capitol street. Officers were elected 
as follows Musical director Mi Ss Jul a M Maedel ; sec 
retary, Miss Mary Talbert; treasurer, Miss Leona Feathers 
Other members are the Misses Helen De Moll, Tina Weber 


Pauline Springsguth, Louise Farrow, Clara Hinzen, I in 
Carpenter, Mabel Webster, Annie Shoemaker and Mrs. J 
(,ristage | e members hav ng decided t | ing he lame 
of the club, it will hereafter be known as the Progressive 


Musical Club 


The faculty of the Des Moines (Ia.) Musical Colle ge is: 
Piano, Henri Ruifrok director, Pearl Wilson, C. J. Lum 
berg. Mabel Cox per voice Grant Hadley director Dr 
M. L. Bartlett, Ida W. Bartlett; violir Arthur Heit di 


rector: violoncelle Wendel H Heighton flute Lee 
Davis; cornet, T. Fred Henry guitar, mandolin and 
banjo, Arthur Heft: zither, A. O. Muller rmony and 


composition, Henri Ruifrok, Dr. M. L. Bartlett; ensemble 
and orchestra practice, Arthur Heft; elocution and physical 
culture, Minnie Cady; music in public schools, Mrs. Nellie 
Hedge rheir new location is 514 Walnut street 


The membership lists of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Amateur 
Musical Club for the current year have been made up, and 
are as follows President, Mrs. Charlk \dan vice 
president, Miss Elizabeth Packard; s« y, Mrs. H. W 
B. Howard; assistant secretary, M Ethel Valentine 
treasurer, Miss Louise Atwater librariar Miss Alice 
H yde Executive committee, Mrs. W Burr Hi 
Mrs. John Van Nostrand, Mrs. Skeffington S. Nortor 
Mrs. Charles Sholes, Mrs. Percy R. Gray, Mrs. Allison 
R. Hopkins, Mrs. Frederick Ward, M Leslie W mat 
Miss Maud L. Dorma Active member Mrs. Charles 
Adams, Miss Marie A. Almira Miss Louise S. Atwater, 
Miss Blanche Barclay, Miss M. Elizabeth Beers. Miss May 
E. Bennett, Miss Madeline Buck, Miss Theodora Bulkley 
Miss Jessie Jay sures Miss Marion K. Camy Mis 


Florence B. Chatfield, Miss Ant 
Helen J Colt, Miss Ida | (ran Mis Louise B. Cron 


MISS 
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well, Miss Maud L. Dorman, Mrs. William F. Dudley, 
Miss Augusta Elliott, Mrs. Charles M. Field, Mrs. Percy 
R. Gray, Miss Adelaide Haxtun, Miss Josephine M. Hazel- 
tine, Mrs. William B. Hill, Mrs. Allison R. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Henry W. B. Howard, Miss Alice Howell, Miss 
Alice E. Hyde, Miss Edna M. MacGowan, Mrs. Daniel 
D. Mangam, Jr., Miss Blanche C. Morrison, Miss Frances 
L. Moss, Mrs. Skeffington S. Norton, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Packard, Miss Grace Porter, Miss Fay Randall, Miss 
Juliane W. Russell, Miss Louise C. Shepard, Mrs. William 
J. Sherwood, Mrs. Charles E. Sholes, Miss Alice C. Smith, 
Miss Mary Snedeker, Mrs. J. Frank Tallman, Miss Marion 
J. Terry, Miss Ethel E. Valentine, Mrs. John Van Nos- 
trand, Mrs. S. Edward Vernon, Mrs. Frederick A. Ward, 
Miss Marie B. Weber, Miss Leslie Whitman, Miss Eliza- 
beth Whitman. 





Bishop and Mrs. Rowe opened the winter season for Sitka 
(Alaska) Society in October by a reception. A program was 
given by J. W. Dudley, Miss Hindshaw, Ed. Chamberlain, 
Chas. Haley, Miss Elva Apperson, Ransom Tuttle, Mrs. 
Helmlinger and J. W. Dudley. Those present were Bishop 
and Mrs. Rowe, Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. 
McBride, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Mills, Colonel and Mrs. Kostrometinoff, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
Yule, Mrs. Knapp, Mrs. Rouse, Mrs. Helmlinger, Misses 
Mae Mills, Olga Hilton, Lasira Apperson, Julia Haley, An- 
nie Vanderbilt, Elva Apperson and Hindshaw, Attorney- 
General Friedrichs, Colonel Goodrell, Judge Tuttle, Profes- 
sor Georgeson, Messrs. J. W. Snook, Syd McNair, Walton 
McNair, Ransom Tuttle, C. D. Shaw, Sergius Popoff, Chas. 
Haley, Howard Whaite, Geo. Moore, S. Ward Moore, Er- 
win Anders, Ed. Chamberlain, Oscar Holm and Hal. Mc- 
Nair. 








Fletcher Music Method. 

Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher has just returned from 
Cincinnati, where she gave two lectures on her system be- 
fore the College of Music, in the Auditorium Building. 
The auditorium was crowded, nearly all of the college 
teachers being present, and they were delighted with the 
lecture. At these lectures Miss Fletcher was assisted by 
two of her teachers, Miss Eleanor Earnest and Miss Leib, 
and a class of little children ranging in age from six to 
fourteen years. 

Owing to the demand for teachers of Miss Fletcher’s 
Music Method in the West, she has decided to open a 
class in Chicago for the Western teachers in January, 1900. 
The method is to be introduced into the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music this week, and the demand for it in all col- 
leges and conservatories is rapidly increasing. 

To quote Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher: “I 
stantly being applied to by educational institutions for 
teachers of the method, but, although nearly two hundred 
have graduated in the course, I can as yet only very par- 
tially meet these demands. It is certain that for years to 
come the field will be practically unlimited for those who 
desire to teach children the Fletcher Music Method, sim- 
plex and kindergarten.” 

In view of the foregoing doubtless many will be inter- 
ested to learn that an opportunity to study this famous 
method is to be presented in Toronto 
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By Anton RUBINSTEIN. 





HE public demands from the artist two qualities first 
1. That he feels what he plays. 2. That his 
These two demands are only relatively 


of all. 
playing is natural. 
just. 

An artist during his career has often to play the same 
piece several hundreds of times. Can it be supposed, even 
from the point of view of the nervous system, that he can 
every time recall the same situation? To comply with this 
condition it suffices for him to give the listener simply the 
illusion that he feels the sentiments expressed. 

As to the second condition, the fact that the artist is on 
the stage, isolated from the spectators, and that to have a 
natural look he must make up, and that when he has to 
speak low it is necessary for thousands to hear his words 
clearly—all this proves that the natural on the stage is sub- 
ject to special conditions. Natural laughter or tears would 
disfigure the face and alter the voice, and never produce on 
the public the effect demanded by the situation. 

The two qualities demanded from the artist then are re- 
duced to (1) that he play his part in the spirit of the piece; 
(2) that he does not exaggerate or distort. 

* * * 

On examining musical compositions of our time we notice 
that in a piece far from ordinary, and even very interesting, 
the musical idea, on the contrary, is very ordinary and 


often commonplace. 
*_* * 


“Egoism.” Common and very frequent. “Initiative,” a 
quality which is found with difficulty, but is still found. 
“Self criticism,” a quality very difficult to find and very 
rare. “Suicide,” an exception, for it is the ultima ratio. 

i 


” 6 


A writer of opera ought not to fear “padding,” “‘tedious- 
ness,” “repetitions.” These are the food on which the con- 
ductor of the orchestra lives. He would think that his 
privileges were attacked if there was nothing left for him to 
“cut out” or “cut down.” 

“6 2 

The composer who writes too succinctly runs the risk of 
seeing the essential part of his work, the best pages, cut 
out, for “to cut” is a condition sine qua non for the accept- 
ance of an opera. 

ae 

A Christian church established in the mosque of Cordova 
or the court of Charles V. in the Alhambra give me a pain 
ful impression. What then must be European architecture 
in India, Italian opera at Cairo or a negro pianist? 

*_ * * 

Publishers of music are wrong in not indicating on their 
works the exact date of the composition. They often issue 
juvenile works of celebrated masters to the astonishment of 


the public. 
** * 


When we discover in two composers analogous musical 
ideas we need not at once cry “plagiary,” especially when 
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these composers have already proved by their works that 
they had no need of borrowed feathers; it is only a fortu- 
itous resemblance, such as can be seen in men no wise re- 
lated. 

The public likes to point out these musical resemblances, 
to show that they know something of music. They are 
satisfied very easily. 


The Arion Club, Providence, R. I. 


The twentieth season of the Arion Club, of Providence, 
R. I., begins on November 21 at Infantry Hall. This fa- 
mous organization of society people is still under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Jules Jordan, who founded it, and as the years 
go by its influence has grown constantly, all the time im- 
proving. The season will open with Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend,” the same cast as last year being made this time. 
Miss Marcia Craft, soprano; Evan Williams, tenor; Gwilym 
Miles, basso, and a contralto yet to be selected are the tal- 
ent engaged for the work. The second concert will be 
“Hora Novissima,” by Horatio W. Parker, with the best 
available soloists. The third concert will be Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise.”’ supplemented by Goring Thomas’ “The 
Swan and Skylark,” while at the fourth concert “The 
Messiah” will follow about Christmastide. A full orchestra 
will be engaged at all these concerts, as usual, and they 
promise to be the same brilliant occasions that have always 
characterized them. Rehearsals have already commenced 
for these works. In the course of twenty years the Arion 
Club has sung nearly all of the standard things in nuusic, 
and it finds some little difficulty in securing entirely new 


music that is worthy. 





Mme. Luisa Cappiani. 

Mme. Luisa Cappiani’s is now located at 159 West Forty- 
fifth street, where she is teaching many pupils of talent and 
promise. With regard to the excellences of her method 
and her success in training singers it is not necessary to 
speak. Madame Cappiani is preparing to give a concert in 
Mendelssohn Hall the evening of December 8, when a num- 
ber of prominent artists will appear. Fuller details of this 
event will be given soon. 


Alberti in Canada. 


Manager Charles L. Young placed Achille 
the program with Clara Butt at Toronto last week, and the 
He had just 
a tele- 


Alberti on 


Italian baritone made a pronounced success 
returned to New York, when Mr. Young 
graphic request for Alberti for a second concert at Toronto 
last Friday. This was also filled, Alberti getting back to 
New York just in time to appear at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with Nevada. 


received 


B. Frank Butts’ New Appointment. 

B. Frank Butts has been appointed by John Wanamaker 
as choirmaster and organist of Church, Phila- 
He also has charge of the Sunday school music, 
church. 


Bethany 
delphia. 
class and choral 
Mr. Butts is a young man of brilliant promise, 
marked abilities as a teacher, singer, organist and choir 


societies attached to the same 
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Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, November 5, 1899. 


| F the success of our musical season is to be gauged by 
the opening concert, music lovers, artists and man- 
agers alike will have much cause for gratification. 
*“* * 


Peabody Concert Hall was taxed to its utmost capacity 
Friday afternoon, October 27. 


> | s 


The project of raising money for a Confederate mon- 
ument fund was the occasion of an excellent concert at 
Lehman’s Halil on Monday evening. 

The earlier part of the program was devoted to a series 
of miscellaneous selections, the other to a performance of 
the popular song cycle of Liza Lehmann, “In a Persian 
Garden.” 

The participants were Mrs. Richard T. Percy, of New 
York, soprano; Mrs. Lenore Thompson, of New York, 
contralto; W. H. Rieger, of New York, tenor, and Charles 
Harding, of Baltimore, basso 

Ward Stephens, of New York, was the piano soloist, 
and Miles Farrow, of Baltimore, the accompanist. 

Mrs. Harriet Avery-Strakosch was to have sung, but, 
much to the regret of her many friends and admirers, was 
to ill to appear. Her place was filled at short notice by 
Mrs. Percy. The latter has a voice of beautiful quality, 
and sang an aria by Delibes, and an old English song by 
Dr. Arne in a charming manner. This was her best work 
of the evening, as the soprano part in the song cycle re- 
quires a heavier, more dramatic voice 

Mrs. Thompson, though not the possessor of a voice of 
pleasing quality, sang in a very acceptable style 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Mr. Rieger’s per- 
formance. The quality of his voice is pure, round and 
warm, and his delivery excellent. His style is admirable, 
his phrasing and legato singing being particularly com- 
mendable. It is a rare treat to hear a tenor reach his high 


notes in tune and with entire ease, as does Mr. Rieger 

Mr. Harding’s fine voice is so well known and appre- 
ciated in Baltimore that praise is well-nign superfluous 
The bass part in the Lehmann cycle is well suited to his 
style, and his singing of “Myself When Young” received 
enthusiastic applause. Mr. Harding deserves double men- 
tion, as he acted as impresario tor the concert, also with 
success 

Mr. Stephens, the pianist, has a good tone and technic, 
but was unhappy in his selections. His numbers offered 
no contrast to each other, and were not played artistically 
His reading of the Chopin “Funeral March” was most 
irreverent. 


played 


and contributed much to the success of 


Mr. Farrow’s accompaniments were, as usual 
with great taste, 
an enjoyable concert 

** * 


The French Opera Company, which has been giving a 
series of grand opera in Montreal, opened an engagement 
at Music Hall, Wednesday, November 1 

Verdi's “I! Trovatore” was chosen to introduce the 
company to Baltimore. The performance was, in many 
respects, an excellent one 


_ a. 


The first concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will take place next Wednesday evening, at Music Hall. 
The symphony will be Schumann’s No. 1 in B flat. Mark 
Hambourg, the soloist, will play the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo No. 4, in C minor. 

** * 


The Milton Aborn Stock Company will begin a lengthy 
season of grand and comic opera at Music Hall on Novem- 


ber 11. The management promises to give good per- 


formances, in English, at popular prices. 
that the venture, a worthy one, may be successful. 


*’. * * 


It is to be hoped 


Miles Farrow, organist and choirmaster at old St. Paul’s 


and the Madison Avenue Synagogue, enjoyed a trip to Eu 
rope this summer fraught with profit as well as pleasure. 
While in England Mr. Farrow took and passed successfu'ly 
the examinations admitting him to the Guild of Organists 
He is the first American to have attained this distinction. 


*- * * 


Baltimoreans learned during the summer, with the deep 
est regret, of the death of Lizzie Macnichol. Her fine voice 
and artistic singing had endeared her to a host of music 
lovers. She was particularly well known here, having been 
for years a pupil of a Baltimore teacher, Dr. E. S. Kimball. 


* * * 


Natorp Blumenfeld, the well-known violinist and teacher, 
has accepted the charge of the violin department at the Wo 
men’s College. 

** * 

Mrs. Amos Harryman has succeeded Mrs. S. Meginnis 
as first soprano at the cathedral. She has a dramatic so- 
prano voice of great power and beauty, and is an artistic 


singer. 
s&s 


Edward Heimendah! has been appointed director of the 
orchestra class at the Peabody Conservatory. He is a mu 
sician of great ability. His appointment has led to con 


jectures as to the possible renewal of the symphony con 





But there has as yet been noth 
EuTERPE. 


certs at the conservatory. 
ing definite said on this subject 


Richard Burmeister. 


After his extraordinary success at the Maine Music Fes 
tival, Mr. Burmeister’s manager has secured for him a num- 


ber of important engagements. On Tuesday, November 14, 


Surmeister will play in New York for the first time this 
season with the Kneisel Quartet, in Mendelssohn Hall, 
and on November 20 with the same organization in Bos- 
ton. On December 3 he will appear with orchestra in 
srooklyn, playing Liszt’s Concerto Pathétique, and De- 
cember 20 and 21 in Harlem and New York, at the first 
concert of the Harlem Philharmonic Society, performing 
Chopin’s F minor Concerto 

The Symphory Society in Cincinnati, Van der Stucken 
conductor, has engaged Burmeister to play his own Con 
certo in D minor. This engagement is the third successive 
one with this society during the past two seasons, and is a 
compliment that has never beiore been given to an artist 


W. M. Stevenson, Pittsburg. 


At the first annual choir festival, held at Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburg, Pa.. under the auspices of the Ringwalt 
Choir Union, the choir of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
of which William M 
director, sang with marked success 
Hark, My Soul,” the soloists being Miss Alice Lichiliter, 
Miss Mary Harper 
Sixth Presbyterian Church choir, twenty-two voices; Wil- 


Stevenson is organist and music 
They sang “Hark 
Smith, contralto; with the 


sé pr ino 


liam M. Stevenson, accompanist 





Musicale at Miss Sternfeld’s. 

An enjoyable musicale was given at the studio of Miss 
Hattie Sternfeld, 232 West 126th street, in honor of her 
pupil Miss Elsie Jacobson. Among those present were Miss 
Sophie Schwartz, Miss Hilda Bloom, Miss Edna Schulling, 
Miss Ruth Marseles, Miss Birdie Kayton, Miss Eva Ches 
bro. Miss Jacobsen leaves soon for Berlin, where she will 
join her sister, Mme. Marcella Lindh, in her concert tour 
through Europe 
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Nevada Sings for School Children. 


N Monday of last week Madame Nevada made a visit 
to Philadelphia, accompanied by her husband, Dr. 
Ray Palmer; her manager, Charles L. Young, and Mrs 
Florence Fox. Enoch Pearson, the director of music in 
the public schools of Philadelphia, seized the opportunity 
to invite Madame Nevada to inspect the system of teach- 
ing music in the schools, and the prima donna, having 
accepted the invitation, nearly a thousand girls greeted 
her in Lincoln School, and in her honor sang patriotic 
and other airs 
The exhibition throughout was highly creditable, and 
Madame Nevada repeatedly expressed her surprise and 
approval at the progress made by the children 
After the various stages of the musical course had been 


shown, the children begged Madame Nevada 


t 


to sing for 
them, and she graciously complied, singing “The Mock- 
ing Bird,” playing her own piano accompaniment. Irre- 
sistible encores also brought forth from the cantatrice the 
familiar airs of “Home, Sweet 


Home,” and the enthusiastic applause from her young 


Suwanee River” and 
audience showed its appreciation 
In a short speech Madame Nevada said she had always 
been anxious to see the method of teaching music in the 
x 
public schools, and was delighted with its completeness 
and the progress shown by the pupils. She also said it 


was the first time she had sung in America since her re- 


turn from Europe The last time I sang,” said Madame 
Nevada, “was before the Queen of England at Osborne 
Castle, a very great honor undeniably, but no greater 
than that of singing for the public school children of my 
own native country!” Addresses were also made by sev- 


eral members of the Board of Education, councilmen and 


other Philadelphia notables who were present 

Madame Nevada, has been back from Philadelphia sev- 
eral days, but still talks of the visit she made to the Phila- 
delphia public schools and the delight she experienced in 
listening to the vocal exercises of the thousand girls who 


sang patriotic songs in her honor. Her one regret is that 
she did not take with her on this visit her daughter 
Mignon, the bright golden haired child, whose passion 
for music is almost as great as her own 

“Mignon would have enjoyed it so much,” said Madame 
“Such a 


Nevada to a newspaper man who called on her 


scene would have made a lasting impression on her youth- 


ful mind, and the sight of these beautiful girls, so sweet 
and so intelligent, singing the familiar airs of their country, 
would never have been forgotten. I shall never forget it, 
and wien I say that, though I have appeared in every 
land and heard the songs of every country and witnessed, 
too, many an affecting scene, but never one in all my life 
which so stirred my emotions, I assure you I speak but 


the simple truth of my heart 


‘I have always been very fond of young girls, and when 
I saw so many of them, with their bright, eager faces up- 
turned I ( t w on witl he greatest difficulty 
that I could ntrol my feelings. Describe my feelings? 
That would be npossible! I was delighted beyond ex- 
pression to think of the result of this musical training 


which the pubiic school children of Philadelphia are en- 
joying as their privilege. The system of teaching may not 
be new. I was told by a New York critic whom I met 
last evening that the ‘number’ system of teaching sight 
music reading is old, but to me it was altogether novel 


and therefore, I suppose, all the more deeply interesting 


Not only can I conscientiously indorse the system, but I 
would also praise the evident intelligence of its application 

“Now in France the teaching of singing by the solfeggio 
is obligatory, but I have found that this method of teach- 
ing children music was positively ruinous to their young 
and tender voices. Now, perhaps what I mean to say is 
that the method used in applying the solfeggio is at fault 


My experience has been that the children have been en- 


EARL 
GULICK 


The Boy Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Musicales. 


ADDRESS 


John Gilbert Gulick, D 0.8, 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


ao. Prager Strasse, 25'. 
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couraged to sing at the top of their voices, and frequently 
effect each child striving to outsing the other was 
distressing. I was forced to take my little daughter Mignon 
away from a school in Paris where this misguided system 
and | recall the fact that a little 
companion of hers who had a lovely natural voice had it 
completely ruined in this manner. Now, in Philadelphia 
what struck me most was that the children were taught to 


ol 


the 


of instruction prevailed, 


sing and not to shout. They used the natural speaking 
voice, and their singing in ensemble was therefore delight- 
fully soft and sweet. When they sang in unison it was like 
one voice, 


“T noticed at once the beneficial effects of this intelligent 
system of vocal instruction when the young ladies spoke to 
I observed that their voices were charmingly soft and 


me 
musical. Now it has always seemed to me that the chief 
charm of a woman is her voice. The woman may be 


utiful, she may have all other natural advantages, and 


fail to make the impres- 


bea 
yet her voice 
sion she would if her speaking voice were sweet. 

“T feel that I cannot speak too highly of the system now 
enforced in the ee schools of Philadelphia, and if it be 
1e schools of other cities of the land, the result 
known the 
is commer- 


is harsh she will 


applied to th 
be that 
greatest all nations musically 
physically and in a variety of other ways 


become as 


as it to-day 


will America will soon 
ol 
cially. Morally, 
that I might mention, 
instruction as that applied in Philadelphia is certain to be 


such an intelligent course of music 


of the greatest possible good to the community.” 


Beresford Gets an Ovation. 


the criticism of the Symphony 
(Me.) Daily Whig and Courier, 


The following is from 


concert in 


November 4: 


the Bangor 


There was a large attendance of music lovers on Friday evening 
and the expectations which had been raised high were met fully 
The soloist, Arthur Beresford, of Boston, was given an ovation of 
which anyone might be proud. He was heard with intense pleas- 
ure, and at once established himself as a Bangor favorite. 

fhat Mr. Beresford’s magnificent voice thoroughly pleased the au- 
dience was evidenced by the most hearty and long continued ap- 
plause which greeted his renditions, It may be worth while to in- 
form strangers that an ovation such as he received is instant evidence 
that the singer is an artist and that he is deeply appreciated. A 
Bangor audience does not waste applause 

Mr. Beresford has a rich, powerful voice, devoid of rough edges, 
and he uses it with feeling, fervor, excellent expression and alto- 
gether delightful effect, With a deep bass voice he reaches high 
notes with as much apparent ease and with a good tone as a tenor. 
He responded to an enthusiastic encore on the first selection, which 
wa rendered magnificently with a popular song, which was 
finely rendered. The Verdi selection was another gem, a rare treat, 
and he was obliged to respond to a double encore, singing the 
favorite song which deals with drinking "way down deep in a cellar, 
followed by a fine old English song 

Mr. Beresford is having a highly prosperous season and 


has been secured by the Cecilia of Boston for the title role 


in the forthcoming performance of Horatio Parker’s “St. 
Christophorus.” Last week Mr. Beresford sang in To- 
ronto, Canada, and has many dates booked for oratorios 


and music festivals. 





Italian Language. 

An Italian who can give Italian lessons and who under- 
stands the grammar of the English language can secure 
two pupils in this city in return for advertising in this 
“Italy,” care of THe Musicat Courter, 
ig Union square. 


paper. Address 


No Music in Milan. 


MILAN, October 23, 1809. 


THOUGHT that maybe a few details on the musical sea- 

son, which began about October 5 or 6, which has hardly 
ever ceased, one might say—because in July a season of 
opera was given at the Dal Verne to represent a new opera 
by a new master, so new that one one ever heard of him— 
I think even after having heard him, he will sink into 
oblivion. Well, I was saying, the Lirico opened iis doors 
with a very mediocre company and has been giving some 
of the old operas right along, reviving Mehul’s old “Jo- 


seph,” which last year was given much better than Chis 
year. There will be but one novelty, and that only a one 


act opera called “The Carbonari,” music by Vincenzo Fer- 
roni, the first professor of harmony at the conservatory. 

I have seen the score and certainly do not think much of 
it. We'll see what the public says—but the public—ah, the 
public is such a strange and fickle mass that one often 


wonders how such horrors, in the way of artists, siage 
setting and costumes, can pass in a city like Milan, that 
pretends to be musical and critically artistic. Be it said, 


to the credit of Sonzogno that his stage settings 
often makes a mistake 


though, 
are something marvelous. 
in the choice of his artists that he goes way to France for; 
mind, not Paris, but France—for he travels to go and hear 
to bring them here, where they gen- 
He has refused to put the 


He very 


this one and that one, 
erally make a terrible fiasco. 
outside the theatre, 
if he wants to change his mind about 


usual posters because he does not 


want to be bound; 
something no one can grumble. 

these some two or three nights 
it 


They gave a “Navarraise” 
ago which was simply awful. 
that the authorities allow such performances as they give 
at the “Filodrammatice” to go at all! I you 
at Kalamazoo or Canyon City they would not tolerate it. 
It’s a shame and disgrace, and what must foreigners who 
think? I even wonder that Ricordi gives his 
to performances “Traviata,” “Linda,” 
“Barber,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto”; but he thinks they are 
Puccini's, so he does not care. 

At the Scala they have not yet announced their poster; 
“Siegfried,” 


I often wonder how is 


on assure 


visit this city 


consent such of 


not 


it seems though to be officially known that 


“Otello” and they “Trovatore,” with Tamagno or 


say 
Anton. Dear me, it seems to me that Anton is a worse 
wreck than Jean de Reszké. 

The “Tosca” (Puccini), they say, is to be tried on the 
Romans in January, I believe. For Milan there will not 
be much importance to the musical season. All will be 
concentrated on Rome, this being what they call “Anno 


Santo”—the year that the Pope descends at Christmas to 
open that special door that is opened only every twenty- 
five years. There will The Cos- 
tanzi will have a company of about seventy-five or eighty 
about thirty thing 


be opera everywhere. 


artists, give a repertory of operas—a 


unheard of before. Well, 
the hundreds of 
I’m sure the city must be attractive 


it is to be a monster season, to 


pilgrims expected 
In the churches 
music 


content thousands 
there. 
high masses will be sung, Old Masters unshelved; 
good and bad will saturate the air. 

The fall season, 
everything good is reserved for the spring, 
shall hear ‘Cinderella,’ 


so also the carneval at the Lirico, are of 


no importance; 
after the Scala closes. Then we 
with a young artist who certainly is not worthy of creat- 


She was a 


ing any part whatsoever. of café 


chanteuse 





ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
politan O era, three years. 

Other prominent pupils on the operatic and concert stage: Minnie 
Dilthey, Nella Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte Walker, 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groeb!, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 


‘Miss ANNA E. 





OTTEN, 


Exclusive Pa Pama 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianiste, CLARA ‘SCHUMANN. 
Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils, 
Studio: 44 East 51st Street, New York. 





concerts, and all through her performance one feels that 
she would just like to get a chance for a good high kick 
Her Manon was frightfully vulgar, and her singing 
anything but refined and correct; but somehow—she 
a pull with Sonzogno. 

Nothing interesting just now; 
let you know. E 


is 


has 


as soon as there is I will 


NORM. 
The Pianola in Chamber Music. 

NOVEL 
will be given to-night in Mendelssohn Hall 


as well as interesting musical entertainment 
rhe 


present 


A 


Kaltenborn Quartet, assisted by the Pianola, 
this excellent program of chamber music: 


will 


Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture... Mendelssohn 


D minor Trio............ seeeees -+++e+»Mendelsschn 
Pianola, violia and ‘cello, 
ee Oe Greer a BP Gh) Ti ivvc cccvsccecsdcccssssucecavec Rosenthal 
I SUE PENN isc acvesdevsaserevivesence Liszt 
Kreutzer Sonata, op. 47 oe . Beethoven 
Violin and pianola 
Quintet for pianola, two violins, viola and ‘ce Scl ann 


B. Chilton, manager of the music and literary depart- 
ments of the Aeolian Company, has the concert in charge 
The experiment of using a Pianola instead of a pianist. in 
chamber music is a decidedly fascinating one rhe enter 
tainment being an invitation affair, no tickets will be sold 
They may be had at the Aeolian Company's salesrooms in 








West Twenty-third street 
Baernstein in Chicago. 

Joseph S Baernstein the admired basso, achieved a 
splendid success in Chicago recently, when he sang bei 
the Amateur Musical Club of that city. Two of the Chi- 
cago papers thus refer to Mr. Baernstein’s singing 

Joseph S. Baernstein, basso, of New York red a d d suc 
cess in his recital before the Amateur Musical Club last « g at 
University Hall. This artist’s voice is deep and _ resonar nd 
altheugh almost ponderous in volume, it is nevertheless handled b 
its owner with admirable precision and ease. His manner is { shed 
and reposeful, and his singing is stamped with the fluency an 
gance which result from long experience coupled with rigina 
talent of a high and refined order. His enunciation is clear 
out being exaggerated, and his performance ma ye suImme As 
thoroughly enjoyable in all respects. Mr. Bae numb r 
a recitative and aria from the third act of Ponchielli’s “G 
and several groups of songs, of which Sc b De D 
ganger” and “Ungedult” were given with esp a fin The 
Tribune. 

Mr. Baernstein has a voice of be ful native q and r 
power. This organ he uses w admirable sk I we ed 
and well controlled.—The Journa 

The other papers were just as complimentary to the 
New York basso. 

Second Weiss Recital. 

Joseph Weiss, the pianist, will e a second recital at 
Knabe Hall, on Wednesday evenit November 15, when 
the following program will be given: 

Variationen und Fugue tiber cin Thema von Handel! Br is 
ier Clavierstiicke, op. 119 ones . Br 
ON: destevvnese , Br 
Zwei ungarische Tanz Brahms 
Sonate (4 Theile)..... ote ’ Weiss 
Drei lyrische Stuecke, op. 20 Weis 
Ee DE, TN OM, Wi ccssccetencocesesencese We 
I OU, Dh cccecsepdnceccnatessdevetuctesssuasceseveses Weiss 
Schottische Rhapsodie ee Weiss 


M. 1. SCHERH 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 


Studio: 779 Lexington Ave., near 6lst St., New York. 








CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Broadway and 25th St. 


MANAGER 


Distinguished Artists 
and Concert Tours. 








EXTRAORDINARY TOUR 


Of the Eminent Concert Organist, 





Phenomenal Success at Every Appearance. 
November dates all filled except the 30th for Michigan. 
A few December dates, between December 12 and 24, 

available between St. Louis and Pittsburg. 
January dates, up to the 22d, available for South and Texas. 
Pacific Coast Tour now booking. 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


For Open Dates and Terms, address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Manager, 


539 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
Or, The Royalton, NEW YORK. 


PAA 





Arthur van Ewcyk, 


BaSS.BARITONE. 
Roomy from Berlin. Engaged’ 9c THOMAS PRCTESTBA. 
Apollo Club, Chicago, and Evanston Choral Socie' 
Under Management: BENNETT GRIFFIN, 
224 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Liederkra: St. Lo ate, 
Recitals, St. Paul and Minneapolis, November 4and 6. 








S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Method unexcelled for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevra JoHNsTong-BisHoPp and other 
prominent singers. 


Studie: 627 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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STEINERT HALL. Boston, November 12, 1800 


66 HE unexpected always happens.” In so far as there 

were no Symphony concerts this week, what would 
have been more reasonable than to expect that this would 
have been replete with recitals of a different nature; but, 
behold! not a concert with the exception of the Cabot 
cello recital = 

There are many conditions peculiar to Boston which 
through intimacy with these conditions do not seem ap 
parent to the resident, but to an onlooker they give rise 
to a great deal of thought 

THE LAUNCHING OF ARTISTS. 

It is almost as impossible to launch an artist from Bos- 
ton as it would be from a small interior town. An artist 
is an artist, and a business manager is quite another thing 
and fully as important 

An artist appears upon the scene, and the first question 
arises how to get acquainted, how to get engagements, 
how to get a footing and out of town engagements, in 


short, how to bring himself before the public of Boston 


in particular and America in general 

One has a society “pull”; he becomes the pet of a narrow 
social circle, and is never heard of outside of that c rcle 
Sut he does not know this. So petted, so flattered, so de 


ceived by the glamor of his surroundings is our Mr. Artist 


that he thinks the world knows him and believes in him 
as do his few patronesses He believes that if he is not 
heard of it is because he does not want to be He makes 


all the money he needs, he is a social lion—what more can 
he desire? 

In the name of Art, is this ambition or is this degrada 
tion of art? Is this anything but reducing art to its lowest 


value, i. ¢., what it will br in dollars and cents—and 





society? That is all right; it takes money and not art to 
pay bills. But it is the misnomer that I object to. Boston 
is full of “society pets”; whether they cannot get other 
engagements, or do not want to, of course no one will 
ever know, but in so far as they have no savoir faire of 
management, and there are no managers here, we will 
never find out. And on the other hand they are driven into 
this, and art and ambition stifled out of them because of 
the absence of anyone to act in the capacity of business 
manager 

There are many musical bureaus here, but they only in 
terest themselves in getting up concert companies for 
tours, and tell you straight out that they do not wish t 
handle the other business. Young people who study all 

k 


their lives here and finish up in Europe come back and 








face the same condition as though they came back to some 
interior town—the condition of not being able to remain 
in Boston and work out from this centre. They are de 
pendent upon a friend here or there, there is no system to 
it, there is no organization, and the result is that if they 
are not satisfied to become obscure, save to their own sur 
roundings, they are forced to leave Boston as a field of 
action. They have to depend upon Thrane, Young, Wolli 
sohn, &c., which simply means a transfer to New York as 
seat of operation. 

Boston has the artists, but what means have they for 
work on a broad scale? Absolutely none. What Boston 
needs most of anything is a manager who operates in a 
business-like, up to date manner, who knows where to 
look for engagements and to know how to supply this 
demand which would come to Boston just as well as to 
New York or Chicago. Even the local business of Bos 
ton ought to justify such a manager, New England alone 
considered. Hundreds of concerts are given in Boston, 
and good ones, too, and you may ask of anyone, even 
people in the musical world, “Who is he?” ‘Where is he 
from?” “What does he do?” “I don’t know—never heard 
of him before.” And the worst of it is that 
hear of him again 

4 good, live manager would be invaluable to the 
musicians of Boston 

*“* * 


The second Municipal concert was given last Sunday 
night to a house that was comfortably filled. In merit the 
concert fell far below the first one. There is one thing 
necessary to begin with, and that is a concertmaster. TI] 


orchestra is all right, but it lacks something, and 





something is the vital spark or the spark of vitality. Often 
the orchestra gets away from Mollenhauer, and wher 
does it comes near going to pieces, as it did in the accom 
paniment of “Wotan’s Farewell” and “Fire Charm.” The 
Saint-Saéns ““Rouet d’Omphale” almost met with the same 
fate the syncopations were so lightly marked that 
seemed impossible to bring the orchestra through with 
ut disaster 

When Mollenhauer took up the violin in the Strauss 
Waltz the transformation was instantaneous and proved to 


hat without an incisive first violin an orchestra is 





drearily monotonous 

[he soloists were Miss Louise Leimer and David Bisp 

in Bispham had a glowing reception, but was not in 

his usual form. Something hampered him and he showed 

Miss Leimer is not a singer for Music Hall; she has 
r } hrir 


ound contralto, which needs ging the 








ont (with no reference to the pu is it is often very 
t ity, and there is a sad lack i res ance Her style 
Z d and doubtle she is very usica 

fo-night the s s e Nik $s, V i 
Emma Juch and Loher 
selections 

. * * 

On Friday afternoon T. Handasyd Cabot, assisted by 
George A. Copeland, Jr., gave a violoncello recital We 
are grateful to Mr. Cabot for having presented two d 
ightful works, namely, the Sonata of As i D 
major Sonata of Rubinstein, the beauty and value of t 
latter being well known to ‘cellists An underline 


Asioli Sonata says: “Bonifacio Asioli, an It 


poser, contemporary of Beethoven.” 
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The beauty of the composition led me to see what Grove 


had to say about him 











“Asioli, born at Correggio, April 30, 1769; began study 
at five Before eight had written several masses and a 
piano concerto At ten went to study at Parma under 
Morigi. By eighteen had composed five masses, twenty 
four pieces for church and theatre and a of in 
strumental piece Went to Turin 1787, remained nine 
yea { g five itas and instrumental music 
In 1796 he a nf ‘ e D s Gherard to Venice 
und remained there till 1799, when he removed to Milan, 
ind in 1810 to Paris There he continued in the service 

he Empress Louise till July, 1813. On the fall of the 
Empire Asiol irt ( ggi nd died there May 
26, 1832. Besides | np p shed a treatise 

harmony and accompaniment, a book of dialogues on 
! s r Obser ons [ Pp 


Temperament,’ &c. His 
tior All these 








pr I 
rks are written wit racy and a clear, brilliant 
tyle 
Phe t y Kec] gz with the so 
is, yt e played with 1 h better results, and 
the mos wa he eable difference 
n Cabs wl g ( id in these num 
bers and small and unsteady in the sonate The soli, by 
t way, W Saraband B I Musicale,” 
Schubert, and the eternal (disarranged) Chopin Nocturne 
Copeland, the pianist, did most commendable work, and 
p ed | 1g nd w [ 1 musician, re 
liable every 
I was l tl WW d cracker 
( \ wl s re crackerjack 
é ge If Mr. Coy é wever, I can only 
y tl I . 
Mr. ¢ I puy ( Baert t 
> > > 
I am in receit f rming little song, “When All 
World I g, Lad t pen of Henry I 
Masor M n & Hamlin I have known of the de 
g gs written by D. Mason, the youngest 
her the Messrs. M n, but this was quite a sur 
e, and dainty and 1 ( is it is it was a delightful 
W Mi M W n kur p this season he 
spt with Moriz Moszkowski 
. > > 
\\ Ha gw the y spent a few delight 
fore; among 
ighter, and Mme 
Helen Hopel It is agreeable to make the announce 
lambours booked for two piano recitals in 
I t we at Steinert 
H ] ( enormous houses 
re great desire to hear him in recital. He madea 
ep impression, which is or admiration not unmixed 
h curiosity, as is always t case when an artist is heard 
work alcul dt Set rth the technical side 
& * * 
Homer A. Nort one of the most artistic 
| nceivable During a recent visit I had the 
| ng some new g f this talented young 
l Norris has made superb settings upon some 
erses Maeterlinck, Kipling and Sill, the first of which 
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is highly dramatic and classically built. Mr. Norris has 
just brought out his text book, “Art of Counterpoint,” 
which leans toward the French school. An investigation 
of this volume will pay knowledge seekers in this field. 

* * * 


John P. Marshall is a pupil of Mr. Norris, who has 
had quite a little success in the writing of some daintily 
lyrical songs. Arthur Farwell is another who owes his 
success to Homer A. Norris. 

* * * 

Miss Rosa Weidhorn is a young violinist, who has re- 
cently arrived from Vienna. She is a niece of Emil Mol- 
lenhauer, of this city. 

so 

Heinrich Gebhard issues a good program for Thursday 
evening, November 16, at Steinert Hall. Those who have 
heard Gebhard since his return from Vienna feel confident 
that he will be successful. 

* ” ~ 


November 22 will be a busy day for concert goers of 
Boston. The afternoon offers Myron W. Whitney, Jr., in 
song recital, assisted by Felix Winternitz, violinist. The 
evening presents a concert by the Apollo Club, with Mrs. 
Genevieve Clarke Wilson, of Chicago, as soloist, and the 
long anticipated song recital of Miss Aagot Lunde and 
W. A. Howland will occur upon the same evening. 

oo 2. 


November 23, John Sturgis Codman and Clayton Johns 
will give a song recital, and the program announced is 
replete with charming novelties. 

The recital will occur at 3 o’clock at Steinert Hall. 


* * * 


November 21 the Faelten School will give a recital at 
Steinert Hall, and November 23 Heinrich Hartmann will 
present his violin pupils there. 


* * * 


James Gilbert, a well-known stage manager, now resid- 
ing in Boston, is to assist in the production of “A Prince 
of Bohemia,” to be given by the Bank Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

+ 8 

Mrs. Gilbert is accepting pupils at 6 Blackwood street. 
Mrs. Gilbert has had years of stage experience, and is now 
located here in the desire to give the benefit of that ex- 
perience to those desirous of obtaining it. 


* * * 


The song recital of Francis Rogers, of New York, will 
occur at Steinert Hall November 29, in the afternoon. 
The welcome announcement is made that Isidore Luck- 
stone will play his accompaniments. 


x* * * 


Ray Finel, tenor, will give a song recital on the evening 
of November 29, at Steinert Hall. Mr. Finel will be 
assisted by Mrs. Jessie Downer-Eaton. 


* * * 


Arthur Whiting will give a piano recital in the latter 
part of December. 
x* * * 
A large concert for St. Joseph’s Church is being arranged 
by John O’Shea, chairman of the music committee. 
* * * 


The Columbia Theatre was opened under the most bril- 
liant auspices, and apart from the rush and whirl of the 
first night, the entire week has been so pre-eminently suc- 
cessful that it is no longer a speculation as to how that sort 
of amusement is going to take in Boston. It has taken— 


in fact, it has taken public and press to such an extent that 
Mr. Falk, the local manager of the house, is marveling at 
the length of time that it took somebody to think of open- 
ing out on these lines, but of course Lederer was the lucky 
man. “The Man in the Moon” is on at present, and nobody 
feels that he has come too soon, but just in time. Fay 
Templeton and Julius Steger are both the reflected and 
the leading lights. This play will run for four or five weeks 
yet, and the intention is to follow it with “In Gay Paree.” 
Mr. Lederer was here at the opening and also on Saturday 
night. 
+” * * 

Light music is holding the boards this week by all means, 
and apropos of this I heard a bright remark on the subject 
of the music of “Papa’s Wife No. 1” said to a young lady 
of marked musical ability: “Had you been De Koven 
wouldn't you have been ashamed to put your name to that 
music?” Quick as a flash she answered: “I would, being 
who I am.” De Koven has evidently fallen victim to the 
rag-time epidemic, and only with good nursing he may re- 
cover. He will have to be taken, however, out of America 
to lose the atmosphere of it. 


* +. * 


At the Tremont R. A. Barnet’s and E. W. Corliss’ new 
play, “Three Little Lambs,” is meeting with unqualified suc- 
cess. There will be a change in the leading lady beginning 
on Monday night. Adele Ritchie, one of the greatest fa- 
vorites in light opera, will replace Marguerite Lemon. 

W. E. Philp, who has won no end of praise from all over 
the country during his connection with the Bostonians, as 
they were several years ago, is playing the leading role, and 
is adding another and great suctess to a list already large 
enough to do credit to any man. 


* * * 


A quietus is already announced for musical life in Bos 
ton during the season of Metropolitan opera. 

That in Manila the repertory of opera is in some particu 
lars the same as that of New York and Boston will be evi- 
denced by the following description of a performance of 
“Faust” given in that place in the vernacular. I am indebted 
for the Manila Times containing this article to Philip E 
Rorke, of the staff of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, which is 
the company now producing the “Three Little Lambs” in 
this city. 

The article is given verbatim: 


THE ODD SIDE OF THINGS. 





“Faust” as PLAYED IN TAGALOG AT THE LiIBERTAD THEATRE 


If you are a stranger to Manila probably you are unaware 
that there is a theatre here that plays regularly in the Taga 
log language with native actors. If you have a moment to 
spare and are a lover of the drama the novelty of the repre 
sentation, if nothing else, will repay a visit. 

The theatre to-day is but poorly attended, probably be 
cause the Filipinos, like us, do not appreciate the serious 
drama, but prefer to laugh over the ins and outs of a knock- 
about farce. 

The piece that is billed is “Faust,” an original drama, 
written in Tagalog, in four acts. Of course Goethe and 
Gounod are responsible for the situations and the move- 
ments of the play, and all our conventional posturing is 
strictiy adhered to, but certainly the speeches must be 
original. 

It takes hours for Faust to throw off his old age and re- 
sume the garb of a young man. The actors are very stagey, 
more stagey even tham our conventional melodrama hero 
and heroines. They have adopted a high falsetto voice, to 
which it becomes wearisome to listen. It is pitched so high 


that it would seem as though it would keep them busy ar- 
ticulating without attempting any of the emotions. Appar- 
ently this fashion came from China, where it is the rule. 

It is curious to hear “Faust” played in Tagalog, it differs 
so from the mellifluous Italian. It is all angs and ungs 
and ongs, scraped out somewhere from the back of the 
throat. 

The costumes of the actors would compare favorably 
with many of our minor theatrical ventures and seemed 
to have been carefully copied from Spanish models. All 
the gentlemen appearing on the scene had swords 
strapped to their thighs, though they seemed to grade 
from Spanish cavalry sabres to native bolos. They are 
all painted and powdered to represent white actors. Faust 
was very successful in his make-up, and until you looked 
at his hands it was impossible to tell if he were a Filipino 
or not. 

None of the actors are at all addicted to stage fright. 
Indeed, so much do they run to the other extreme that 
the “frills” and ‘“‘furbelows” they put on are not the least 
entertaining part of the performance to the spectator. 
Faust walks up and down the stage with all the vim of a 
Wilson Barrett. The different posturing that he threw 
himself into atl through the play in order to ingratiate 
himself with Marguerite must have cost him a backache 
None of them seemed to betray 
If they wanted to 


for a week afterward. 
their feelings with a facial expression 
make known that they were angry, glad or sorry they at 
once struck an attitude. This seemed to arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the audience, who at every fresh pose would 
applaud vociferously. 

Mephisto was a dreadful old fellow, dressed in the con- 
ventional Satanic red and with three cock’s plumes nod- 
He had a large, grog-blossomed nose, 
He 


when 


ding in his cap. 
but then, of course, who drinks if the devil does not? 
was a very devil to mouth and mope. The 
defied Mephisto was 


scene 
Marguerite’s brother and his suite 
They chivied him round 
rds upraised in the 


very imposing the stage two or 


three times with the hilts of their sw: 
sign of the cross. Finally the devil gets tired of making 
ugly faces and roaring like a young bull, traveling a 2:40 
gait, so he settles himself comfortably down on the stage, 


and amid the delighted applause of the audience he plays 


possum” and shows dead. As soon as they let up a little 
on him, then he is up again, and as wicked an old devil 
as ever. 

Valentine seemed to have plenty to say for himself. In- 


deed, I have never seen a Valentine occupy such a respon 
sible position before. He was out and on the stage all the 
time, giving long speeches to all sorts of grown-up people, 
who ought to have had sense enough to tell him to let up 


and go to bed. Probably it was because Valentine, a pretty 


half-caste girl, seemed a general favorite with the audience 

Marguerite was also played by a mestiza. She also 
seemed fully aware of her charms. It took her about ten 
minutes to slow music to catch on to the basket of jewels 
Faust had left for her on the doorstep. Either she must 


have been scared that it contained dynamite, or else that, 
on account of its size, the express charges on the box 
would come to more than the jewels were worth. When 
Faust catches her in “flagrante delicto,” or, in pure Eng 


1 
klace 


lish, on the hop, with the nec around her neck and 
the to her 
sounded this, “Faguig-sampolacbingcam- 
gungong,” 
for it set the whole audience a-laughing 


Martha very sensibly decided it was mere affectation to 


bracelets clasped wrists, whatever she said 


something like 
must have proved a very effectual quid pro quo, 


ape the airs and graces of a white woman, so she bravely 
played her part with nut-brown face and bushy hair, in a 
resemblance to one of Redfern’s tailor made dresses and 
a broad leather belt. 

Everything was attempted that we to 


are accustomed 
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see on our stage, even the temptations of Faust by a full 
ballet corps. The premiére danseuse stalked around on 
the tip of her toes, with her arms wildly extended skyward 
as if beseeching rain, and the old bald pates craned their 
wicked old heads forward in the front row, just as you can 
see them do it at the Orpheum or the Alhambra. Who 
says that the Filipinos are in need of civilization? 
Emivie Frances BAUER. 


Clarence Eddy’s Tour. 


That Clarence Eddy’s recital tour is a pronounced suc- 
cess is verified by the following press notices: 

Clarence Eddy’s enviable reputation as one of the greatest living 
virtuosos was certainly sustained by his work last night. His com 
mand of the keyboard and pedals was marvelous and his interpreta- 
tion thoroughly artistic 

The opening number, Bach’s Toccata in F, showed his wonderful 
mastery of the pedals. Starmer’s “L’Angelus” was exquisitely han 
died and Hoyte’s Scherzo, as well as a later number, a Capriccio, 
“La Chasse,” by Fumagalli, were executed in a style that for an 
organ was incredibly light and airy. The closing number was the 
March and chorus from “Tannhauser,” magnificently given.—Lewis 
ton (Me.) Sun. 





Mr. Eddy is a master of the organ. The greatest of musical in 
struments under his touch gives voice to every musical sound 
responds to every emotion of the human soul. Mr. Eddy is a master 
of technic and his concert was one of the most delightful this city 


has ever heard.—Daily News, Burlington, Vt 





An audience of about seven hundred greeted Clarence Eddy, 


Chicago, Ill., at the Methodist Church and listened with pleasure 


to the organ recital given by him. He is an organist of a wide repu 





tation, both in this country and Europe, and he certainly sustained 
that reputation here. His touch was precise and he interpreted the 
different selections in a fine manner 

The program was one of the best which could be arranged to show 


his ability as an interpreter and an executionist, and it included the 


best of the sacred and secular compositions. The concert opened 
with selections from Guilmant’s “Morceau de Concert,” and the one 
number which was of especial interest was also a composition of 
Guilmant’s which that organist gave at a recital here, “Funeral 
March and Song of Seraphs.” This selection was given “by re 
quest,” and it was rendered in such a manner as to show that Mr 


Eddy was the master of an organ. The entire program was given 
n the same style, and therefore it would be exceedingly hard t 
discriminate in favor of any particular number.—Berkshire (North 


Adams) Democrat 


Mr. Eddy is masterful in his interpretation, the effects he wishes 
being brought out more powerfully because there tle show 
f effort or of mannerism. Ss the most striking qualit 
f his playing, and } ntrasts are made with a delicacy that is 
lelighting. North Adams has been favored with visits from some of 
the greatest organists in the world, and appreciated this second op 

rtunity of hearing Mr. Eddy, who is undoubtedly the leading con 


cert organist of the country.—North Adams (Mass.) Evening Trans 
cript. 





The Fddy organ recital given n Saturday evening at the Meth 


dist church was not only a highly enjoyable casion, but it was, as 
well, an event of sucl mportance in an artistic sense, that the 
people of this city may well ngratulate themselves. and count the 
event as a notable one in the r 1 history f North Adams 

Mr. Eddy’s reputatior in organist is too well known to require 
any explanatory words at this time. It suffices to say that on Satur 
dav even ng he not nm! neasured up to his usual form. but at time 


entered into his theme with more than his usual fervor and skill 


A thoroughly pleasing feature of the evening was the entire accord 
between the organist and his idience. The closest attention was 
given to every number. «! ng that the sensibilitie f the listeners 
were deeply touched Rerkshire (Mass.) Tribune 

Voluntary absentees deprived themselves of a musical treat of the 
highest order, for the great virtu amply justified his great reputa 


tion and will be. if he continues performing fifteen months more, the 
admiration of two continents and of two centuries. Like the late 
Hans von Bulow, Clarence Eddy is in the truest sense ambidex 
trous, a quality which (if one may be permitted the expression) his 
feet share with his hands. In the two different Toccatas as well as 
in the superb concert overture by Faulkes and Bartlett’s arrange 
ment of “the greatest march in history” (as Liszt termed the “Tann 
hauser” March) his quietly unobtrusive and absolutely masterful 
technic vanquished, with apparent ease. difficulties that, already great 
n themselves, were enhanced by the restricted number of stons at 

s disposal, causing him in several passages to play in octaves with 
the right hand and even introducing octave passages in his pedal 
works. The critic may safely voice the hearty thanks of last night's 


audience for Mr. Eddy’s eloquent and noble performance, achievable 


only by the highest type of performer.—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
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Ernst H. Bauer. 


RNST H. BAUER, one of the most successful violin 
teachers in New York, was born in Hersfeld, Prov- 
ince of Hessen, Germany, in 1857. His father was a musi- 
cian -of some note, and young Ernst began the study of 
the violin and piano under his father’s tuition when a 
child. His progress was so rapid and his acquirements 
were so accurate that, at the age of twelve, he was installed 
as a member of the city orchestra. With this orchestra he 
remained for three years, the experience being of great 
benefit to him. He was engaged thereafter in Bath, Eng 
land, where he remained for two years and a half. Then 
his military duties called him back to his native land, and 
he was compelled to relinquish his position 
While in Germany he entered as a student of the violin 
in the Royal Hochschule, in Berlin. He left this institu- 
tion at the request of the celebrated director, Bilse, who 
urged him to join his orchestra. Here he remained for 


some time, adding much to his knowledge of orchestral 








ERNST H. BAUER. 


routine After the disbandment of the Bilse Orchestra 
Mr. Bauer went to St. Petersburg, where he was concert- 
master until 1888, when he sailed for New York, with the 
purpose of establishing himself as a teacher of violin here 


His high reputation as a violinist and teacher preceded 


te 
him and he was warmly welcomed in this city; he has 


< 
' 
st violin in the 


occupied at various times the position of fi 
Thomas Orchestra, Seidl Orchestra, Philharmonic Society 
ind for several seasons was also the viola player of the 


Kaltenborn String Quartet, which position he recently re- 


signed 

Previous to his coming to America Mr. Bauer had won 
un exceedingly high European reputatior In 1886 and 
1887 he was concertmaster of the Musical Association in 


Abo, Finland The conductor of this s ciety was Profes- 
sor Mueller-Berghaus, a musician of distinction, who held 
Mr. Bauer in the warmest esteem. He and the members 
of this organization sought to induce Mr. Bauer to retain 
is position and wrote him a most complimentary letter 

In Hersfeld, Germany, shortly before he came to the 
United States. Mr. Bauer appeared as soloist in a concert 
ind the foremost newspaper of that town thus referred to 
his performance 

Concertmaster Bauer played the G minor Concert by Max 
Bruchs and The Legende” and “Mazurka” by Wieniawsk His 
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playing of these selections was extremely pure, even in the highest 
compositions, while the interpretation was noble. 

In Herborn, Germany, Mr. Bauer was the chief soloist 
in a concert, and won this tribute from the music critic of 
the leading journal of that city: 

The chief numbers on the program were given by Mr. Bauer. The 
playing of the violinist, Bauer, did not alone show great technical 
finish, but also thorough artistic interpretation and a musica! know!l- 
edge of what he was interpreting. Purity and broad tone are fore- 
gone conclusions with Herr Bauer. Not every artist, however, can 
produce the tenderness of tone such as Mr. Bauer evolves from his 
instrument. Great success was his, especially in the two well-known 
pieces, the Seventh Concerto of De Beriot and the “Souvenir de 
Bade” by Leonard 

Mr. Bauer’s violin school has already produced a number 
of exceptionally promising violinists. The highly creditable 
work which his pupils did in the concert in Carnegie Cham 
ber Music Hall last Wednesday night (reported elsewhere in 
this issue) was the subject of praise, and reflected much cred 
t upon him as a teacher. Mr. Bauer is a strict disciplinarian, 
and is scrupulously exact as to details. He possesses the 
happy faculty of imparting his own ideas to his pupils. 
Thus is he able to advance them surely and rapidly. He 
plays the piano accompaniments for all his pupils, and 
through this means the pupils become familiar with the com 
position. In conjunction with Mr. Bauer’s violin school 
there is a special teacher of theory and harmony 

Miss May Hammacher, a young violinist who received 
her sole instruction from Mr. Bauer, was accepted by the 
Berlin Hochschule and complimented upon her progress and 
thorough preparation. This young lady is now one of the 
most prominent pupils in this institution. She owes her 
solid foundation in her art to Mr. Bauer 

Despite the fact that large demands are made upon his 
time by his numerous pupils Mr.*Bauer does much prac 
tice and keeps in good form all the time. His style is so 
forceful and finished that he never fails to delight his au 
dience. He is the fortunate possessor of a genuine Andreas 
Guarnerius violin—in an excellent state of preservation— 


an instrument with a noble tone 


A Credit to Frederic Mariner. 


Master Miner Walden Gallup played a program of ten 
numbers, with numerous demonstrations of advanced tech- 
nic, Wednesday, November 8, at the Randolph-Cooley Col 
legiate School, Plainfield, N. J. An audience comprising the 
élite of Plainfield taxed the recital room and adjoining 
halls, and showed by repeated encores its appreciation of 
the efforts of this gifted child. Hardly creditable is it that 
such a technic can be gained in so short a time as is claimed 
for Master Miner, and yet players of more years than he 
has lived have not accomplished so much. While all his 
numbers were played with taste, breadth of tone and mu- 
sical feeling, special mention must be made of his Bach 
and Beethoven readings. Here was a bit of masterly work, 
and one held his breath on hearing the tempo at which the 
presto from the op. to Sonata was taken 

A Chopin waltz and a Schubert number were well played 
Almost incredible velocity on both clavier and piano seemed 
but child’s play. On the whole a more convincing demon- 
stration of Virgil training as promulgated in the Virgil 
Piano School has never been given in Plainfield 

Miss S. A. Palmer and Mr. Mariner both added to the 
interest of the recital by giving clear and lucid explanation 
of this work. They broke down every barrier in the way 


of conviction 





An enjoyable musicale was given last Thursday evening 
at the residence of Mrs. Helen Coles, 162 East Forty-sixth 
street, at which a vocal and instrumental program was car 
ried out. Martin Otto, tenor, and Mr. Smith, baritone, were 
among the vocalists, the latter’s reading of Adams’ “Holy 
City” being well received. William Graham’s violin solos 
and Thomas Graham, Jr.'s, recitations elicited applause. 


From the introduction of . . . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following: 

‘Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of musical 
notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
the result desired by the composer; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.” 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Pubtished by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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CINCINNATI, November 11, 1899. 


HE Grau Opera Company presented four operas in 
Music Hall this week—“The Barber,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Mignon” and “Faust.” The attendance, with the exception 
of that for “Lohengrin,” was scant, and the deficit will 
probably give Cincinnati a wide berth in the future pere- 
grinations of this company. Whatever may be said of the 
soloists, the staging and mounting of the operas in general 
was wretched. Madame Schumann-Heink made a good im- 
pression, and as for Madame Sembrich, her coloratura 
singing raised the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
or 


The first faculty concert of the College of Music will be 
given in the Odeon on next Wednesday evening. Partici- 
pants will be the following: Frederick Hoffmann, pianist ; 


Richard Schliewen, violinist; Luis Mattioli, ‘cellist, and 

Edmund A. Yahn, baritone. Program: 

Sonata in C minor, for piano and violin................ ... Grieg 
Messrs. Hoffmann and Schliewen. 

None but a Lonely Heart..........cccccccccccccscccesess Tschaikowsky 
Somes Goats, Thar. TOI soc ccc ccccectcccccccvecesesce Weingartner 
Edmund Jahn. 

Adagio and Allegro, for piano and viola.............+++++- Schumann 
Messrs. Hoffmann and Schliewen. 

Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender.......cccccccccsccccccccesceces Lassen 
BE i evedivetescsésibiinre Cebciecsbatehanethiseddess wine’ Schubert 
Zwei Bogen und Pfeil sind gut fur den Feind........... 3rahms 
Edmund Jahn. 

Trio in C minor, for piano, violin and ’cello.............. Mendelssohn 


Messrs. Hoffmann, Schliewen and Mattioli. 


*~ * * 


There is a growing subscription list for the series of 
chamber music concerts by the Marien String Quartet, of 
the College of Music. The first concert will be given on 
the evening of November 21. Messrs. Marien, Schliewen, 
Snyder and Mattioli make up the quartet. Their program 
for the first concert will embrace Mozart’s C major Quartet, 
Beethoven’s C minor Trio for piano, violin and ’cello and 
Schubert’s D minor Quartet. 


*_ * * 


What an inane and silly thing it is for a managing editor 
or city editor, who absolutely knows nothing about music 
and prides himself upon this fact, to map out a policy or 
a style of writing for the man or woman who is supposed to 
do the musical writing and criticism on a daily newspaper ! 
Yet under the assumption of brief authority this asinine 
proceeding is of regular recurrence. 

Whenever grand opera or a musical festival appears on 
the scene the city editor, who in music could not dis- 
tinguish beef from bull’s foot, is sure to map out the 
scheme of how it ought to be written up to please the 


reading public. In the first place there must be a general 
description of the opera or concert, telling all about the 
effect which the music produces upon the audience, the 
applause, the scenic effects, &c. This brilliant task is 
assigned to some descriptive writer on the reportorial 
staff, who generally glories in the opportunity he will 
have of ventilating his own ideas on the subject of music. 
And he improves his opportunities with a vengeance. 
After a paragraph or two of glittering generalities, he 
sails into the details of a criticism, and gives vent to his 
opinions with the same air of authority that a Hanslick 
or Tappert would have. 

In the printed report of the operatic or concert per- 
formance, which appears the next morning, this brilliant 
introduction comes first and is double leaded. 

Next comes the critical “critique,” and this 
is supposed to have been written by the music critic of the 
paper. It may be or it may not be an able criticism, but 
invariably it is in flat contradiction on the vital points with 
the display of ignorance ventilated in the brilliant intro- 


review or 


duction. 

And nobody pays any attention to it, in spite of the 
claim so generously made that this is a musical city and 
has some esthetic culture. The whole matter is treated 
as a great flourishing “ad.” in the interest of the opera 
company. 

Thus the general introduction artist writes in one of the 
great morning dailies of this city, as follows: 


No Elsa has achieved such a perfect triumph in Cincinnati as 
Mme. Milka Ternina, except perhaps Gerster or Melba. Certainly 
they did not score a greater latest candidate for 
operatic honors. Even more emphatic was the success of Madame 
Schumann-Heink as Ortrud. beauty 
She fascinated her hearers by the quality of tone and her 
dramatic fire. Rarely as combined in her is found the singer and the 
actress. De Reszké, too, was every inch the great singer that he has 
heretofore proved himself to be. M. Van Dyck, the Lohengrin, 
has a delightful voice, but seems to lack that Wagnerian power in 
the passages which require tremendous force. Herr Muhlmann and 
Lempriere Pringle were agreeable in their parts. The ensemble work 
was a revelation to many of the great assemblage. Of course, the 
orchestra was almost beyond criticism, if for no other reason, be 
cause it is a Wagnerian orchestra, skilled and drilled by Theodore 
Thomas, the most persistent and insistent admirer of Wagner in 


success than this 
Her voice is a marvel of and 


power. 


America. 


How flattered Gerster and Melba ought to feel that, 
having been hitherto known as lyrical sopranos, they are 
now praised even above the claims of a Ternina, in the 
class of Wagnerian dramatic sopranos! 

3ut the regular critic of the paper follows with the fol 
lowing analysis: 


Alas for the vanity of human expectations, the very first thing Mr 
Van Dyck perpetrated was an apostrophe to his swan, sung with 
conviction and fervor one half tone flat throughout. artist 
as he is, Van Dyck is no longer at his best, nor is “Lohengrin” his 
opera. His voice is throaty, his intonation too frequently defective 
and his style too explosive for the many passages of legato singing 
which abound in “Lohengrin,” written before Wagner had completely 
obscured singing by declamation. All that Wagnerian declamation 
may be, all of the dramatic intensity which the music truly indicates, 
was condensed into the vivid phrases of the tremendous Ortrude of 
Madame Schumann-Heink. Ortrude, a role written for no distinct 
voice, grateful to none, too high for contralto, too low for soprano, 
tearing even the stupendous organ of last night’s impersonator into 
breaks and grating rough edges to her velvet tones. What a voice, 
what temperament is hers! Of her art as a singer one cannot speak 
by her Ortrude, which presented both great qualities and undeniable 
defects when measured by the standard of singing pure and simple. 
Classed as a dramatic impersonation, in which action, word and voice 
bear equal part, Madame Schumann-Heink’s Ortrude is a marvelous 
revelation. Fraulein Milka Ternina is also a singer of many great 


Great 
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qualities. Her voice is no longer perfectly fresh, but she is never- 
theless a good artist, and the first favorable impression received after 
hearing Ternina sing “‘Elsa’s Dream” with fine musical poise and 
a most comprehensive appreciation of its subtilities was not dissi- 
pated during the remainder of the evening. 


Compare this and that, and one is tempted to exclaim: 
“OQ tempora, o mores!” When will the musical depart 
ments of metropolitan newspapers cease to be a laughing 
stock on account of the brief authority that is above them? 


* * * 


The series of lectures on the history of music at the Col- 
lege of Music will begin Monday afternoon at 3 o’clock in 
the Lyceum. The series will comprise about twenty lec- 
tures in all, which will be given by A. J. Gantvoort each 
Monday afternoon. They belong to the department of 
musical zesthetics in the college curriculum and are free 
An admission of 
The subject for Monday is “An 


to students. 50 cents each lecture will 
be charged the public 
cient and Primitive Music.” 

ae 


A children’s class to study music by the Fletcher method 
has been organized under the auspices of the College of 
Music, and will meet Monday and Thursday afternoons at 
4 o'clock. The class is in charge of Misses Leib and Ear 
nest, authorized instructors 

* * * 
Popular Music Classes, 
under the auspices of the Music be held 
in the Lyceum Monday and Tuesday evenings at 8 o’clock 


The regular meetings “of the 


College of will 


This branch of musical instruction, fostered by the Col 
lege of Music, under the direction of A. J. Gantvoort, is 
proving of great value to those who cannot take up a 


regular course during the hours of business 
- * * 

for subscribers only 

for the symphony concerts this season, held Thursday and 


Friday in College Hall, resulted quite handsomely, with a 


An auction sale of choice of seats 


considerable increase in the receipts over those of last year 
Friday afternoon 
18, Elsa 


The first concerts will be given this week 


and Saturday night—November 17 and with 


Ruegger as the soloist 
*“* * 

The Cincinnati Recital Quartet is making preparations 
for a tour. It is composed of the following talent: Romeo 
Frick, baritone; Helen Hinkle, mezzo soprano; Helen May 
Curtis, reader ; Louis Schwebel, pianist 


- * * 


The second of the series of seven historical and interna- 
tional recitals by Theodore Bohlmann, pianist, and Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli, violinist, will be given on Monday even 
ing, November 13. It will be a Beethoven evening with the 


following program: 


Fifth Sonata, op. 24, F major 
Seventh Sonata, op. 30, No. 2, C minor 
Ninth Sonata, op. 47, A major. 

ee ¢ 


John Yaakley, organist of Christ Episcopal Church, is 
responsible for the following beautiful programs 


Sunpay Eventnc, Octoser 29 


Organ Prelude, In Paradisum Duboi 
Deus Misereatur, in E flat Chadwick 
Sacred Cantata, God, Thou Art Great Spohr 
NOVEMBER 5 
Organ Prelude in A.... ae ..-«-Haydn 
Garvinns ie A GRE Dricccccccdivvcccsenccecseccccccsvcsccsscosovece Buck 
i PLATON G. 
»\, BROUNOFF 
=| COMPOSER, 
Choral and Orchestra Conductor. 






Pupil of Rubinstein and Rimsky Korsakoff. 
Instruction—Voice, Piano, Harmony, 
Coaching for Opera, 

STUDIOS: Oratorio and Concert. 

10 East 17th St.—9 to 1.30 P. M. 


tranch: 246 East Broadway—3 to 8 P. m. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


x 


G. SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, New York, 
THE 


Academic hymnal: 


A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND CHANTS WITH TUNES 
HARMONIZED FOR MEN’S VOICES AND IN UNISON. 
Specially Designed for Use in College Chapels. 
PRICE $1.50 NET. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT IN QUANTITIES 
¢" The book will be sent for examination to interested parties. 
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Soprano, solo, I Will Extol Thee 
Tenor solo, My Soul Is Athirst.............. 
NOVEMBER 12. 





..Costa Music in London. 


and should be relegated 


the ordinary English ballads 
In these he would find his level 


The first one of Mr. Newman’s Symphony concerts this 


LONDON, November 4, 1800 


Organ Romanza....... se eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeees seeeeeeess+Reissinger AR and rumors of war are at present absorbing much 
“ti : . , uutumn took pl on Saturday last Tschaik« ky 
Service OF Wks tesedecnes cannes Leese ia SoS sbecbusnetdssmbesataas Field attention in London, and the shrewd, businesslike f é : \ Tschaikowsky 
A New Heaven and a New Earth..............+ séaomncscae , ; j rq Program was put forv rd sch illustrates the lack of 
- . musician at once grasps the situation, and comes torwar« 
peoeves ook , : 
Contralto solo, Hold Thou My Hand....... younod judgment of those in authority at Queen’s Hall for bring 


The choir is composed of thirty voices and the follow 
Mrs. Hisseni De Moss, soprano; Miss Olive 
Lampe, tenor; Louis Ehrgott, 


ing soloists: 
Hanert, contralto; J F 
basso. Mr. Ehrgott is also the choirmaster 


* * * 


Under the auspices of the Philharmonic String Quartet 
a concert was given on Tuesday evening last for the bene 
fit of their former ‘cellist, Max Grau, who for some time 
past has been a confirmed invalid. The quartet was as 
sisted by Miss Emma Roedter, pianist; Miss Elsa Mar 
shall, vocalist, and Miss Nellie Freshman, accompanist, 
in the following program 
Quartet for strings, op. 64, No. 4 Haydn 
Aria from the opera, Freischitz , ; Weber 
Miss Elsa Marshal! 
Piano soli 
Inspiration - Grau 
false Piquante Grau 
Polonaise, B flat Scriabine 
Miss Emma Roedter 
Quartet for strings, two movements 
Andante Grau 
Menuetto Grau 


String Quartet 





Songs 
Twilight on the Lake (rau 
Immortality of the Violet Grau 
Song of the Pine Tree Grau 

Miss Elsa Marsha 
Violin obligat 2 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and ‘ce € minor p. 13 (two 
movements) Strauss 
Miss E. Roedter, Messrs. Freholich, Weigand and Hahn 
The playing of the String Quartet was vp to a high 
tandard Miss Roedter is apianist who possesses 


breadth 





scholarly grasp and intelle 


* a * 


Preparations for the National Welsh Eisteddfod, to be 
held at Music Hall on New Year's Day, are being exten 


sively made Plans Sunday services were drafted 


last week 


George Schneider gave the second of his educationa 


piano recitals at the rooms of the Cincinnati Music School 


on Saturday afternoor Mr. Schneider played the follow 
ing interesting progran 
Fantaisie, Sonata, C minor - Mozart 


Arabesque, op. 18 Schumann 


Erotikon Sjogren 
Theme and Variations, op. 16, N 3 Paderewsk 
Aus dem Volksleben, of ) : .. Grieg 


On the Mountains. Bridal Procession. From the Carnival 


J. A. Homan 


Miss Clara Butt. 


n recent years visited the United 


Few singers who have 
States have so rapidly won the hearts of American audi 


) 


ences as has Miss Clara Butt. Her success on her present 


concert tour in the West far exceeds her own expectations 
or those of her managers. She will be heard in New York 
in two recitals before she leaves this country for home 
The first of these recitals will take place in Mendelssohn 
Hall, Tuesday evening next, and the other will occur 
the same hall Saturday afternoon, November 25 





Caroll Badham. 
This successful teacher has promising pupils from many 
Madame Penchot, of Paris, is one of the 
most interesting of these. Others are Miss Nettie Cas« 
of St. Louis; Miss Mary Nidley, of Columbia, Tenn., and 
Miss Petronilla del Valle, of Cuba 


distant cities 


A BPR 


MANSFIELD, 


SOPRANO. 


Address: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St., New York. 


Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


For terms, dates, etc., address ONLY, care 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, Music Publisher. 
Boston: 146 Boylston St. New York: 136 Fifth Ave. 


CINCINNATI MUSICAL AGENCY. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c.. in this city arranged 
for. Advance press work by an expert. 
Address J. A. HOMAN, 410 Pike Building, 








with the self-sacrificing air of work and offers his or her 


7 ; 1 ng iorwar’l 1 su ( ns as ] s maste r’s T >I ic 

services for the glorious cause of charity. Paderewski is & -_ posit MS th asters sympnonic 
7 annem Getnm ” Althounol 7. : 1. ° 

the first to announce a recital, the gross proceeds of which ' an advanced opu 
- number. it not comparable with his best works; and not 


will go to the widows and orphans of the soldiers slain in ; 
the Transvaal. Tempest” music, wl certainly very 


] f Shakespeare's 
Mrs. Brown-Potter has been moved to inaugurate an al lakespear 


fine as suggesting the variou cenes 
| . *athétique” Symphony was giv but what 
ternoon tea at the Clavidge’s Hotel to raise funds to sen I jue . I y as given 

> 


an be said after we have just heard Richter interpret such 


out a hospital ship. In this she will be assisted by several 
: at work Comparis this case would not only 
prominent ladies well know in society here as American ss , “ ” . 
li } ral , 
’ t odli 1 a 11 VZ!I 4 
millionaires. Each lady is supposed to wear a Paris gown i B 
1 cs ' ' , 1 ¢} Sig r Busor ga ’ ‘YT p 1 la Satu y hut 
and the affair will, if prophecy hold good, equal the now : 
s I was unable to be present I will not write about | 


notorious charity ball of Bradley Martin in New York 


until next week, when I may speak of his second recital 
Miss Catherine Low, a pupil of Herr Georg Liebling 
successful recital last Monday at Queen’s (small) 


There will be a musical program presented entirely by 


American artists 


Rumor has it that Ella Russell, Lucille Hill, Marie Duma, 8#Y© # 
Ellen Beach Yaw and Sigmund Beel will be among tl I H alt 

ists, while the chorus girls of th Signor Lago has at last secured a theatre, and will open 
E! Capitan” will wait upon those who purchase the ticket f opera in English at the Princess’s early in 














: nuar As ' e definit ketches out sch 
of admission at a fancy price Some of the ystumes of January . hnitely ut hi heme 
these highly esteen ed chorus ladies are more « nspicuous pore , : ; , :™ re duly 
- ; : ; 101 1 is Se ' . 
for their brevity than anything els« his W suit Mrs viata 
; Madame Melba sings this afternoon at the Albert 11 
Brown-Potter to a T, and what does it matter whether the a serba 2g Albert Hall 
suse suffers or 1 long as the butterfl f fashion d She has finished a tour of the provinces, and next 
¢ ; oh a ? yee] ‘ he leading si 
play their vanity and perhaps become a “little” vulgar _ oes om 
Dr. Richter ho } ilread 1 M ent the Continent. While there she will sing in 
I ci f lla ‘ : 
heste gave first | dor S bo pr ind c » de a re in Milan; 
, will she succeed in Germany? Let u t and see. and 
Monday night. October 2%. WI P , inci, vi I 1 7 ny et us wait and see, anc 
+} ’ sntime her ¢} her ; ; | 1] 
ductors! The innate strengtl vork g ‘ . e benet ed t. It will 
oom: dtuaiauian at. ton he . : nteresting t ee her as Desdemor which part she 
| } yskvy’'s Pathetique Syvmr \ t} first ¢ Ml ( February 
W a ju { y 
nobler and grander s breadt nd be t \ 
Mr. Wood conducts it as one could « 8) R 
ter’s tone painting is on a canvas as broad and gh as Sara Anderson Returns. 
imagination ar very subject or thet stands out in 
the imagin or d every 1 ec i Mice Sara Ander vw} hee Europe yr the 
Old relel, Dut the inds¢ ( s « y , " , 
blond ' <a as ~~ t ( é St. Paul, arriving 
ylended that: every detail is clearly visib Verily Dr : 
2 ; in New Y c On tl Rt ‘ ne at 
Richter is a geniu It treat to 1 ! Bee ! ; : ~~ os — 
; . rt in Troy, N. ¥ g the foll 2g tices m 
Variations for orches o! Elgar and t \ . I 
Die Meistersinger.”” Mucl tere entre¢ | fi 
; ; Dol The , t Mies © and 
ime of perf rmance =ngla ’ y 5 I - David M ‘ i 
Concerto in E minor The ymposer was a sol = ent ' esired. Im tone 
ument ind the work A g en p € t me 
¢ nner t x € ed | $< 
° : ersor r r ri ld 1 e 
There can be no doubt Dohnanyi is a mpose f ee : . , ; 
much power. The lesser works given here last year and 
this concerto show much natural inspiration d y s Ande i David 
of expression which show the real musician. The wor I ! M Ander I h wa 
’ ' P ‘ € I ! lie e s lisapp tec 
question has evidently been suggested by sor { those : , ; nted 
: ' 4 aes elieas tin. a , ad ; » Gr 
. : ‘ 4 : - € A fine 
Hungarian melodies which meant so mu to | t Phe . Wee sone as ied » ot eaee wines her 
part for the solo instrument is interesting nd not tox a a we H mie aumt n aria Tscha 
difficult, while the work is scored appropriately, thus mak- |! h ‘ r fore heard in tt 
. . nd Miss idersor 
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Ss pleasing The opening movement ida mneebns ; 1 n and aga 
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s brilliant, but perhaps the second movement is e best t n¢ H ' 1 Denz An ¢ re being demanded 
written of the three, the song for the horn, w | eT I W Aw f I Press 
accompaniment by basses and violas, being very effective 
on 3 3 ‘ the ent was ahead of the 
The finale would gain by condensation The work w ng ane 1 
. r an 
well received ne with nte gence Ir T } k \ st ntroduced 
The second of the series last Monday night is well ersell as iramat rtist the ' nge and the inten 
attended Ithoug! I! the seats were not tal Beet! : nt It i hat she gs, and 
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rpts Wagne works fi d the prog These Miss Ande t 1 Troy Re j 
t ed of Pog s idress and Sac mo ‘ 
Die Meistersing I ibeth’s Gree g ( Tar Mr. McCl ¢ t of I y Trinity, Harlem, is 
user and the duet fron Der Fliegende Hollander r ng a t S f rgan recital The vocal soloists next 
Miss Ella Russell sang Elizabeth’s Greeting . lL but Thursday will be Harry Parker Robinson. who will sing 
was ill at ease in the duet No wonder, how r, when she n aria by J. Remington Fairlamb Ho! Everyone That 
had such an absolutely wooden man to sing with as Louis Thirsteth,” and “I Will Extol Thee urranged from Wag 
Frolich. He is absolutely hopeless, so fat ie meee gage Peete 
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KALTENBORN FD)MUND J. MYER, 


STRING QUARTET, 


Recognized as New York's Leading Quartet 
FRANZ KALTENBORN, Violin Soloist, 


Address: VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 
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E have received in the Bibelot series a French 
tale from the twelfth century. 


FEW bloated musical reputations may fizzle 
out before the end of this season. 


ee 


Tae to relate, it is six years since the untimely 
taking off of Tschaikowsky. He died No- 
vember 6, 1893. 


UDYARD KIPLING has been set to music by 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. The composer con- 

ducted the work at an Alhambra concert in Lon- 
don last Sunday. 


UDGING from past experiences the success of 
the foreign opera scheme in the West is not 

any more encouraging for the future than it has 
been in the past. The star system destroys itself 
whenever it is put on its own merit as a system. 
Here in New York fashion is temporarily assisting 
it, but that is not an aid to opera in its legitimate 


sense. 


MEETING of the Polish committee for com- 
memorating the jubilee of Chopin was held at 
149 Edgware road, London, and the following 
resolution was carried: “That the memory of 
Chopin is ever dear to his compatriots, and that he 
has done honor to the country of his birth and made 
his birthplace, Zelazowa Wola, Poland, famous in 
the history of music.” A wreath was forwarded to 
Cracow, subscribed for by nearly 100 of the Poles 
residing in England, and there is a suggestion of a 
jubilee concert being held this winter in London. 
Why not in New York? 


EGULARLY with autumn’s advent comes the 
discussion as to proper critical terminology. 
And each season the problem is worked out by 
every critic according to his esthetic lights. Some 
dress their sentences in gorgeous raiment, and they 
are right, if the thought is rich enough to warrant 
the verbal extravagance. Others, not deficient in 
imagination, but mindful of tact, say their say in a 
straightforward, plain, even homely fashion. And 
these we most admire. To all we say: Think out 
your thought and then write it down. The greater 
the idea the greater the style it shopld throw 
up, but remember that the greatest task of all to 
compass is to write simple, solid Anglo-Saxon. 
Few can do this. All the rest is the slamming of 
cymbals on empty drums! 


ens 
N his remarks on the playing of that remarkable 
pianist, Mark Hambourg, Mr. Finck of the 
Evening Post says that Germany never produced a 
great, first rank pianist and then he, certainly inad- 
vertently, makes Hambourg a German, probably as 
an exception; but Mr. Finck is slightly mistaken in 
the facts of the case. We pass, for the time, the di- 
rect statement to the effect that Germany has never 
produced a first-class pianist, and will say that Ham- 
bourg was born in the very heart of Russia, Bogutz- 
shav on the Don in the Government of Voronisch, 
his father having been born in middle Russia at Jar- 
aslov and the family traces back its Russian domi- 
cile in Russia over four hundred years. That makes 
him a Russian as Rubinstein was one coming from 
Jassy in the same direction. 

Hambourg never had a German teacher, having 
been, for years, the pupil of the Pole Leschetizky. 
D’Albert might be called a German pianist and he 
emphatically denies that he is English, because he is 
said to have been born at Newcastle, or Scottish be- 
cause others say he was born at Glasgow. He claims 


rather to be German, particularly as an artist and he 
is—to say the very, very least, quite a pianist. There 
are some who go so far as to say that for Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms there has been none within 
sight to compare with this D’Albert; that he is the 
most profound artist on the piano to-day, &c., &c. 
Some people whose opinions are known to be re- 
spected universally are said to pronounce themselves 
with such force regarding the said d’Albert. We 
merely make these statements to illustrate some of 
the curious divergences in criticism and to show 
how peculiar our conclusions might tend should we 
accept as a premise that because Mr. Finck thinks 
that the Germans never produced a first rank pianist 
therefore Mark Hambourg would not be as great as 
he is if he were a German pianist. 


contemplating the 
that there is in this 


oo who are seriously 

vocal study should know 
city at present a teacher who has been eminently 
successful in Boston in producing during the past 
vears a large number of singers now occupying 
responsible places in church choirs and in more 
remunerative positions. We refer to Mrs. L. P. 
Morrill, studio at the Chelsea, 222 West 
Twenty-third street, is a home for the best vocal 


whose 


study that can be desired on the part of the really 
conscientious student desirous of advancement on 
a thorough and legitimate basis. We refer to this 
matter as Mrs. Morrill is only a recent addition to 
the pedagogic element in this community and be- 
cause of her unquestionable professional reputation. 


VERDI AND HIS MEMOIRS. 


A N Italian writer, Onorato Roux, who is engaged 
on a work entitled “Infancy and Youth of 
Illustrious Contemporaries,” Verdi 
was about to write his memoirs, begged to have a 
page of them for his work. Verdi wrote: 
SANTA AGATA, October 13, 1899 
I have never thought of writing my 


hearing that 


Dear Mr. Rovux- 
memoirs and never shall 
It only wanted this! 


Thanks for your kind wishes, I am, yours VERDI. 


THACKERAY AS A MUSIC CRITIC. 


ECENT research does not reveal Thackeray as 

a successful critic of music. When he wrote 

for the short lived National Standard he criticised 

Mozart’s “Magic Flute.”” The result was a sur- 

prise. This is what the great novelist said—among 
other frank remarks: 

One night last week we stretched ourselves along three 
empty benches at Covent Garden Theatre to hear the horrid 
parody—the disgusting burlesque—which goes under the 
name of “Zauberfléte.” We must do justice to Messrs 
Dobler and Hertz, as well as to Madame Schroeder, by say 
ing that they sustained their parts most ably; but for the 
rest—the company of hideous screech owls, which Bunn or 
some other gentleman of equally good taste has collected at 
Covent Garden—the quaverings of a cracked ballad singer 
the screams of melody to the 
howls of these High Dutch monsters. 

This is candid criticism, but relatively acceptable to the 
performers when compared with the sketch which follows, 
showing a trio of indescribably unlovely women—huge 
footed, coarse, with teeth protruding from ugly mouths, and 
in dresses whose formlessness would cause a Whitechapel 
washerwoman to blush for same—serenading, each bearing 
a palm branch. The drawing must be looked at, of course, 
in relation to the following lines: 

The three boys, who advise and instruct, and lead Tamino 
in his wanderings, and who, whenever he is in doubt or 
fear, inspire him by their presence and console him with 
their sweet minstrelsy, were enacted by a round faced old 
woman and two Jewesses. Behold their likenesses! They 
stuttered under the songs and staggered under the weight 
of their enormous palm branches, vying in discord with the 
“attendants of the Queen of Night.” 


Miss Pearson herself are 


What would Thackeray not have written of Wag- 
ner and his music dramas! 
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OUR ORCHESTRAL DEFECT. 
HIS town must do better with its orchestral 

performances. It will never do to permit the 
conditions to go on indefinitely as they have. There 
must be more rehearsing, more careful rehearsing 
and better players must be secured if we are to have 
orchestral productions worthy of a great center like 


this. 

At a recent performance in Brooklyn of Ignaz 
sriill’s “Golden Cross,” a local conductor, Arthur 
Claassen, directed and this paper considered the 
performance unsatisfactory. A few days after the 
appearance of the criticism the orchestral perform- 
ers sent a signed protest to this office stating their 
grievance at the criticism. We subsequently in- 
quired as to the construction of the orchestra and the 
number of rehearsals for the performance and were 
informed that Mr. Claassen on that occasion had 
28 men in the orchestra and had had one rehearsal. 
If Mr. Claassen were a combination of Richard 
Strauss, Mott] and Levy and Richter all in one 
with Nikisch and Muck thrown in he could never 
have done justice to the “Golden Cross” with one 
rehearsal of a picked up, temporary, regulation 
New York orchestra. It could not have been what 
is technically known as an orchestra; it was merely 
a grouping of players that one evening. Mr. Claas- 
sen was correct in requesting the protesting players 
not to urge any further for a revision of the criti- 
cism; he knew as a musician that the orchestral 
performance was just as ridiculous as it had to be 
under such New York orchestral conditions. 

The Boston Symphony concerts in New York, 
on both sides of the river this past week again told 
us the story of what an orchestra should be and that 
our orchestras are mere temporary assignments 
and consignments of orchestral players and that 
we are as poorly provided as ever with the oppor 
tunity to hear local orchestral work properly and 
effectively accomplished. Besides all these fearful 
defects we have no rehearsals at all worthy of the 
distinction and the situation in concert and opera 
is as dreary and hopeless as it has always been. 

A recent London letter describes the pitiable or- 
chestral situation in that city and the decay of the 
London Philharmonic which, since that letter was 
published has elected Frederic Cowen as conductor 
to succeed Dr. Mackenzie, one of the most incom- 
petent conductors that ever London has had. A 
writer on the New York German Revue doubted 
the possibility of London conditions being as hope- 
less as the letter in this paper represented them. For 
his edification we reprint a recent article from the 
pen of one of the greatest (if not the greatest) Lon- 
don music critic. It is certainly interesting: 

The Philharmonic Society has chosen Mr. Cowen as its 
conductor. Mr. Cowen, it may be remembered, resigned 
some years ago after making a public protest because the 
directors would not give him sufficient time for rehearsal 
Whether his return to office means that the Philharmonic 
is at last going to give a concert which is not a disgrace to 
the nation, or that Mr. Cowen is prepared again to direct 
concerts which are a disgrace to the nation remains to be 
seen. Some of my colleagues are saying “now that the 
Philharmonic has at last a good conductor” great things 
may be expected. I am doubtful. Mr. Cowen is no better 
a conductor than Sir Alexander Mackenzie and not so good 
a musician, and we cannot assume, merely because he has 
replaced Sir Alexander, that great things will happen im 
mediately. If he should prove a stronger man than Mac 
kenzie, and get his own way with regard to rehearsals, the 
Philharmonic may improve. But after all, what does it 
matter whether it improves or not? At best, the Philhar- 
monic is superfluous nowadays; there is not a genuine mu 
sician in Europe or America who does not laugh at it. The 
most generous course would have been to let it die a pain 
less death. 


The London status is just as demoralizing as that 
of New York and of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and St. Louis and Cleveland and other large centres 
where the “scrap” orchestra represents local 
orchestral ideals. The orchestra at the opera is 
abominable as an orchestral expression. Last 


season substitutions were in vogue and the same 
orchestras rarely played consecutively. The 
orchestras that are used by the Musical Art Society, 
the Oratorio Society, the Brooklyn societies are all 
“scrap” orchestras, merely picked up by orchestral 
brokers who get the orders to supply them, and 
there is no escape from this dilemma, and there 
can be none until this town and also the others 
secure what Boston has, a permanent, paying 
orchestra. 

If such a permanent orchestra cannot be estab- 
lished—well then it cannot be established, but that 
does not permit of the continued obscuring of the 
fact that our orchestral condition is inartistic, 
musically so defective as to make it an absurdity. 
The individual orchestral players are in abun 
dance able to do justice to the most difficult com 
positions, but without organization their ability is 
merely wasted; and even if they are temporarily 
associated, here and there, in an orchestral body 
New York has no rehearsals, and without innu 
merable rehearsals there can be no _ orchestral 
virtuosity such as the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
represents. 

However, this thing will bring about its own cure 
One of these days a factor will arise in this city 
through which a complete, independent orchestra 
will be imported, and thus the longings of the truly 
musical people of the community will be appeased 
It cannot go on like this forever; it is impossible 
for the people to endure it, for as conditions are 
now prevailing the whole musical fabric is en 
dangered and all further progress is absolutely 
interrupted 

Everybody is tired of looking into the causes 
that have gradually brought about this decay of the 
orchestra; the question is not causes, but the effect 
and its remedy, and as no remedy is in sight from 


within aid will necessarily come from without 


CHOPIN IN BERLIN. 


HE objective point of Frederick Chopin’s first 
great excursion into the world was Berlin 
He was eighteen years old, had, in essentials, com 
pleted his education, and ardently wished to experi- 
ence in the great cities of the Continent a musical 
life of a higher kind than his native city of Warsaw 
furnished. His parents therefore resolved to let 
him go at the first favorable opportunity to Vienna 
or Berlin, even if it were only for a few weeks 
The opportunity soon occurred. In 1828 a congress 
of naturalists, under the presidency of Alex. von 
Humboldt, took place in Berlin, and to it Dr 
Jarocki, professor of zoology in the Warsaw Uni 
versity, a friend of Chopin’s father, was invited 
His offer to take, as his companion, the son of his 
old friend was gladly accepted, all the more readily 
as Professor Lichtenstein, the friend and teacher of 
Jarocki, who had studied and graduated in Berlin, 
was not only secretary of the congress, but a well 
known member of the Singakademie and a friend 
of its director, Zelter, and thus was in a position to 
introduce Chopin to almost all the then notabilities 
of Berlin. 

With what anticipation the young artist com 
menced the journey can be seen from a letter to 
one of his friends, in which he writes: “I write to 
you like a crazy man and absolutely do not know 
what is happening. I am going, then, to-day to 
Berlin.” 

On September 9, 1828, the travelers left Warsaw, 
and came after a five days’ journey by post to 
Berlin. On the road Chopin amused himself with 
his fellow passengers—a lawyer who tried to be 
witty and a fat countryman to whom his travels 
had given a civilized varnish. At Frankfort-on-the 
Oder a German Sappho got into the coach and 
poured forth a stream of pretentious and comic la- 


ments. She began at once to quarrel with the 
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lawyer, who, instead of laughing, took every word 
seriously and gravely refuted her with judicial 
solemnity. Chopin thought he was present at a 
good scene in a farce. The environs of Berlin did 
not seem beautiful, but the exemplary cleanliness 
and order that prevailed everywhere attracted his 
notice. 

Arrived at Berlin, Chopin and Jarocki took up 
their quarters in the Crown Prince in the Burg- 
strasse, where everything was good and comfortable 
and where Chopin found a good piano, which he 
used daily to the delight of the landlord, who was 
enraptured by his playing. He had no intention of 
being heard publicly in Berlin. He simply wished 
to study the musical conditions of Berlin and, most 
of all, to hear a lot of good music 

lhe chief impression made by Berlin on Chopin 
was that it was too much spread out for the number 
of its inhabitants, who might easily be twice as 
numerous, a remark which Mirabeau had made 
forty years before when he visited Berlin. He ad- 
mired, however, the “very beautiful, grand Schloss; 
the broad, well paved streets; the picturesque 
bridges.” 

On the very first day Jarocki took Chopin to 
Professor Lichtenstein, where they met Alexander 
von Humboldt, whom Chopin thus describes in a 
letter to his parents: “He is not above middle 
height, and his features cannot be called hand- 
some, but the somewhat prominent, broad and cul- 
tured brow, and the deep, searching eye indicate the 
spirit that embraces the whole world and animates 
this affable (humanen) as well as traveled scholar. 
Humboldt spoke French as well as if it had been 
his mother tongue.” 

Lichtenstein promised to introduce Chopin to the 
first artists in the profession, but the introduction 
did not take place. 

Chopin describes with much humor a grand 
banquet in honor of the naturalists, at which he 
was present: “The dinner was very lively and en- 
tertaining. Many appropriate songs were sung, 
in which everyone, more or less loudly, joined. 
Zelter conducted. He had standing before him a 
large golden cup on a red pedestal as a sign of his 
high dignity, and it seemed to give him great pleas- 
ure. On this day the dishes were unusually good— 
they say because Messieurs the Naturalists occupy 
themselves at their meetings especially with the 
perfecting of meat—cookery, sauces, gravies and the 
like. For the rest, it seemed to me as if the gentle- 
men looked at me, .the layman, inquiring, ‘What 
is Saul doing among the prophets?’ My neighbor 
was Professor Lehmann, of Hamburg, a celebrated 
botanist. He leaned over the table to speak with 
Professor Jarocki, and in the ardor of conversation 
grew sO warm that in his distraction he mistook 
his own plate and drummed with his thick fingers 
upon mine. A genuine student! Moreover, he was 
adorned with a gigantic nose. During this drum 
solo 1 sat on needles, and when it was ended | 
could only as quickly as possible remove the traces 
of his fingers from my plate with my napkin.” 

\ltogether the members of this learned assembly 


excited Chopin to give full course to his wit and 


tendency to caricature sketches. He found among 
them such curious specimens of various kinds that 
he could not but form a kind of picture gallery of 
them. “The number of caricatures is increasing,” 
he writes 

Che Berlin ladies found little favor in his eyes 
**Maryski has not the slightest shadow of taste,” he 
says in a letter, “if he maintains that the Berlin 
ladies know how to dress. They get themselves 
up, it is true, but it is a pity for the expensive stuffs 
that are cut up for such dolls.” 

Chopin’s chief aim, to hear good music, was at 
tained to a degree beyond expectation. “As if out 
of special attention to me, the theatre most kindly 
produced a new piece every day.” Although the 


most famous members of the Royal Opera with the 
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exception of Fri. von Schatzel and Signoa MENDELSSOHN AND WAGNER. 


Tibaldi were on vacation, he heard with great de- 
light Spontini’s “Ferdinand Cortes,” Winter’s 
“Interrupted Sacrifice,” Cimarosa’s “Secret Mar- 
Onslow’s “Peddler” and Weber’s “Frei- 
schiitz.” Yet he could not refrain from a few 
“buts.” Frl. von Schatzel reminded him, by her de- 
fective and often quite neglected chromatic scales, 
of the Warsaw singers. 

He is most profoundly affected by the perform- 
ance of Handel’s “St. Cecilia” at the Singakademie, 
which approached most nearly to the ideal that he 
had cherished in his soul. His seat, which Professor 
Lichtenstein had procured for him, was such a good 
one that he could see and hear everything, and 
could observe, close at hand, the Crown Prince, 
the Princess von Liegnitz and Alexander von 
Humboldt. Spontini, Zelter and Felix Mendels- 
sohn also were sung. 

Unfortunately Chopin did not succeed in making 
the personal acquaintance of these coryphaei of the 
then Berlin musical His countryman and 
patron, Prince Radziwill, the composer of music to 
“Faust,” who could have introduced him to Spon- 
tini, was absent, and Lichtenstein was occupied with 
his duties as secretary of the congress. 

On the other hand, he repeatedly visited the music 
store of Schlesinger, which, with its rich collection 
of the most important works of the most different 
countries and times, interested him much more than 
the Natural History Museum. 

He was in the highest degree satisfied with his 
fortnight’s sojourn in Berlin, and returned with 
Professor Jarocki to their home on September 28. 

On the road they met with a little adventure. When 
they came to Zullichau they heard from the post- 
master that they would have to wait at least an hour 
for horses. After they had taken a walk and the 
horses had not in the meantime arrived, Jarocki 
tried to pass the time in eating and drinking, while 
Chopin sought another remedy for ennui. He had 
found in an adjoining room an old grand piano; he 
opened it and struck a few notes. But to his sur- 
prise the old instrument had not only a very good 
resonance, but was even well tuned. Chopin could 
not resist; he sat down and began to improvise on 
Polish melodies. One of his fellow passengers, an 
incarnate smoker, who vowed that he could not quit 
his pipe from morning to night, came in, and as he 
listened to the magic sounds let the pipe go out and 
did not light up again. By-and-by other travelers 
came in, the postmaster, his’ wife and his pretty 
daughter, and listened with bated breath, till sud- 
denly a stentorian voice yelling “All aboard” (Es ist 
angespannt) interrupted the performance. Chopin 
wished to rise, but the postmaster held him down 
and begged him to play again, declaring himself 
ready to give him express horses (Kurierpferde) to 
The wife and daughter and 


riage,” 


life. 


make up for lost time. 
the other passengers joined in his prayers, so that 
the young artist could not but continue playing. 
When at last he ended with a fiery, ravishing ma- 
zurka, a servant appeared with wine and glasses, 
and the postmaster proposed a “Health to the 
darling of Polyhymnia,” in which all joined with 
enthusiasm. Then one of the audience, an old 
gentleman, spoke with a voice trembling with emo- 
tion. “I am a musician, and therefore know how to 
value your masterly performance. If Mozart had 
heard you he would have pressed your hand and 
An unimportant man like me dare 
At length the gigantic post- 
master carried the slim Chopin to the coach, in 
which the pockets had been filled by the grateful 
ladies with all kinds of good things for the teeth and 
throat, and declared that he would never forget 
Frederic Chopin as long as he lived. Chopin in 
after years often recalled this little incident of the 
To Berlin, how- 


cried ‘Bravo!’ 
not venture to do so.” 


journey, always with pleasure. 
ever, he never returned. 
A. v. WINTERFELD. 


W ITH reference to Wagner’s relations to Men- 

delssohn it is interesting to read his account 
of the performance of Mendelssohn’s “Paulus” 
at Dresden in 1843. Mendelssohn Bartholdy had 
been invited to conduct it, and, as Wagner wrote, 
his acceptance of the invitation provided an 
enjoyment of an unusual kind—that of hearing a 
classical work reproduced under the personal direc- 
tion of its creator. 

He had already known the work by two public 
performances, and calls it a masterpiece, yet he 
continues “it would seem as if the right under- 
standing of it was only seen when the immediate 
personal conducting of the master filled each of 
the executants with especial inspiration, and with 
such enthusiasm that the value of the performance 
almost rose to the height of the work.” The artists, 
chorus, orchestra, all concerned, in fact, covered 
themselves with glory in presenting a work “‘which 
is an evidence of the highest bloom of art, and 
which, when we reflect that it has been composed 
in our days, fills us with just pride for the time 
in which we live.” 

Wagner expresses as his only regret that such 
an cannot incorporated “into our 
Protestant church services.” In the concert hall it 
is merely an art work of a serious character, and its 


oratorio be 


religious effectiveness is not brought out as in the 
case of Bach’s oratorios. Still, in the concert room 
it is touching and effective. 

To a reprint of Wagner’s article in the Bayreuther 
Blatter Hans von Wolzogen adds a note calling 
attention to the phrase “our Protestant church,” 
and the allusion to the Urdeutschevangelische 
Original, Bach, and says it reminds him of Goethe’s 
regret that he could not profess himself “a true and 
devoted adherent of the Protestant church.”’ 


BRAHMS. 


INCE the Fourth Symphony of 
announced for performance by the Philhar- 


Brahms is 


monic Society this week it would be well to tran- 
scribe a few of the words by Dr. Ernest Walker, 
read at the meeting of the London Musical Asso- 
ciation in London: 

The lecturer defined the style of Brahms as “the fusion 
of the desire for emotional expression with the desire of 
structural proportion.” This fusion, he said, was found in 
The romantic put the 
expression definitely before the interests of structure, and 


3eethoven. school interests of 
was dominant in Germany at the time when Brahms was 
forming his principles. Few words in musical technicology 
had been more abused than “form.” It was Beethoven's 
and Brahms’ mastery of organic unity which caused them 
to be ranked as the two greatest exponents of torm in the 
fullest that brahms did 
develop the formal side of his music to the negiect of the 


sense music had known not 


expression. He balanced his emotions by the necessity of 
their presentation in beautiful form, and he balanced his 
structure by the necessity of the beauty of the material. 
The beauty and emotion might sometimes lie below the 
surface, but no great artistic work could ever be under- 
stood by the careless passerby. The beauty was quiet, 
and the passion was sane; but to deny that beauiy and 
work asa whole 
the bulk of 

beauty 
hysteria. 


passion were to be found in Brahms’ 


unacquaintance with 
to distinguish 
emotion 


Brahms’ 


either to show 


work, or 


was 
that 
and sensuousness, 
It suited the general 
employ principally diatonic harmonies, and he deliberately 
avoided the wider field of the chromatic genus, keeping the 
Sut there was 


inability between 
and 


melodies to 


and between 


tenor of 


latter in reserve for special occasions. 
never the least monotony or weakness about his harmoni- 
It was extraordinarily simple and extraordinarily 
His arrangement of “Deutsche Volkslieder”’ 


zation. 
convincing. 
made almost all other harmonizations of folk tunes sound 
forced and unnatural. His counterpoint was living, and 
not like most modern counterpoint, utterly dead. In his 
orchestration it must be admitted that Brahms possessed 
less absolute mastery than Wagner and Dvorak. He had 
much less variety and much less sensuous beauty; but his 
scoring was never in any way bad, as Schumann's often 
was, and it might with justness be said that the style 
adopted was the only one which would fit in with the 
style of Brahms’ ideas; and the cooi gray tints of Brahms 


were a great relief after the continued blaze and intensity 
of the bulk of modern scoring. 

Orchestration was the lowest department of musical tech- 
nic; it was the most sensuous and the least intellectual. It 
was simply a frame to the picture, and there was something 
seriously wrong if the frame prevented the picture from be 
ing clearly seen. Brahms was an intellectual artist in every 
sense of the term 
supposed to be equivalent to dullness, but there was really 
Intellectuality in 


By many intellectuality in music was 


no sort of connection between the two. 
music meant neither mechanical pedantry nor soulless clev- 
erness; but it did mean proportion, due restraint and breadth 
Above all, Brahms recognized what music could 
He was the prophet of “absolute 


of style. 
do and what it could not. 
music.”” In program music there was but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and it was a step that was very 
3rahms avoided realism; it was always the 
mood, not the thing that was painted. Neither was Brahms 
national in the sense commonly understood to-day. He al 
ways endeavored to talk a world language, not a dialect 
No nineteenth Beethoven and 
Schubert, possessed even approximately comparable gifts of 
In directness of expression it must be admitted 


easy to take. 


century composer, except 


melody. 
that Brahms was inferior to Beethoven and Schubert. 


These be the words of a wise, a thoughtful man. 


PETER CORNELIUS. 
CTOBER 26 of this year was the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the death of Peter Cornelius, 
“Barber of Bagdad.” The 
changing fortunes of this work are remarkable and 


the composer of the 


form a pathetic comment on the hopes and aspira 
tions of a composer. It is a story of failure during 
life and success after death, a story that can be 
The 
“Barber of Bagdad” was first produced at Weimar 
in 1858. 
lords, 


told of other composers and of many authors. 


Liszt was then lord of Weimar, and like all 
had 


Liszt, the enemies of 


feudal, literary and musical, many 


opponents. The enemies of 
all that was new, combined against this new work, 
and the result was popular failure. The “Barber” 
was dead, but Felix Mottl revived it at Karlsruhe 
in 1884. It was next produced in 1888, at Munich, 
where, with Gura in the title role, it had a decided 
success. Then Bulow produced it at Hamburg, 
and in 1891 Neumann in Berlin, and this year it will 
be produced in the Royal Opera House of that city. 
The Wagner period has seen no musical creation 
that surpasses it in delicate musical characterization. 


Joseph B. Zeliman. 


Not a few singers who now hold good positions re 
ceived their training from Joseph B. Zellman. At present 
he has a number of promising pupils who are making 


Zellman does con 
in Brooklyn, 


Besides teaching, Mr 
November 22, 


good progress. 
siderable singing in public 
he will sing with the Philharmonic Club in Wissner Hall 
The next night he will be one of the soloists in a concert 
in Holy Trinity Church, 
will sing in the West End Temple, giving selections from 
a solo. Mr 


3rooklyn, and shortly thereafter 


“Judas Maccabzus,” and will also contribute 


Zellman has many other engagements 


New York College of Music. 


The New York College of Music, 
director, will give its next students’ concert on 


Lambert 
Monday 


Alexander 


evening, November 20 

On November 29 and January 23 W. J 
deliver lectures at the College Hall. His subject will be 
“The Classic and Romantic in Piano 
amples on the piano by Miss Florence Terrel, one of Di- 


Henderson will 


Music,” with ex 


rector Lambert's star pupils. 





De Pachmann. 


This pianist has enjoyed an unbroken success on his 
tour and has played in the large cities to immense audi 
He will return to New York in time to give a 
Mendelssohn Hall the afternoon of Saturday, 


Immediately after this recital he will leave 


ences 
recital in 
December 2. 
New York on an extended tour through the West 





Clara A. Korn’s Second Suite. 

Mrs. Clara A. Korn has just finished her second suite 
for full orchestra entitled “Rural Snapshots.” Whereas 
the first suite “Ancient Dances” is strictly classical, the 
second is romantic, and consists of five very short move 
ments, “The Brook and Cascade,” “The Hammock,” “The 
Tally-Ho,” “The Tramp” and “Strolling Musicians.” 
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Erkel’s 


follow 


GERICKE 


“Prometheus 


should always 


mark’s Bound” with 


overture to ““Hunyadi Laszlos.” 


* * * 


To day, it being the ve ry centre of St Martin’s 
summer, as the French so prettily call Indian sum 
mer, I feel in my anecdotage. 
after table d’hotage, 


It is the next step 


so I shall spin yarns instead of 


the regulation gossip. Here is a tale you may 
ponder. I call it 
A WEAVER OF SOULS 
No man may play tag with his soul and win in the game 


BUDDHA 


Belus sat at his Steinway grand, and his slender, 
troubled fingers failed to follow the quick drift of 
his mind He played the “Waldesrauschen” of 
\fter all it is only a 


Zora, 


woman! 


Liszt, but he murmured this: 


question of time when they all find me out 


What a 


if she stays with me 


now—well, she'll get over it 


What a voice! She lacks soul: 


long enough I will weave her one He laughed, 
harmonic 


With the 


upward curve of his thoughts the music grew more 


and shifted, by an almost unconscious 


cut, to the F minor Nocturne of Chopin 


joyous, and bits of a Schubert Impromptu, with 


1 1 1 


boiling scales and flashes of clear sky, followed. 
The window Belus faced looked out upon the Park 
There 
synagogue, and be yond the plac id toy lake, 


| he 


semi-circle, and just on their outer verge was the 


was the golden gleam from the great, erect 
with its 


rim of moving children trees swept in a huge 


drive. The glow of the afternoon, the purity of the 


th 


air and the glancing metal on the passing carriages 


made a gay picture for the pianist Lie was not sit 


ting at ease as his eyes rested gratefully on the green 


foliage 


He was disquieted, and the interrogative 


note in his music betrayed mental turbulence. A 


certain fineness of features, a distinction of carriage 


and large brown eyes set under a square forehead, 


and on either side of a straight nose, gave Belus 
the air of being an interesting man 


His expression 
was complicated; he had not the frank gaze of the 


artist, nor did he met his friends without a certain 


reticence \ veiled manner, in which were im- 


name of 
\t least 
them 


plications of moroseness, gave him the 


being hard to make out. But he was not 
and his frankness with 


It led him to lengths 


said SO, 


the 
brought a hearty response. 


women 


and finally experimentings, and this day he was 
wondering if there was a logical escape possible, 
Zora without 


heartily glad to see her, and told her so. 


when came in knocking. He was 


The girl 


tall, dark, narrow hipped and broad in the chest 


gave him back his kindness with her eyes. They 
were superb, not only in the setting, but in their 


changeful coloring. Belus saw green, then gray, 
then blue, and knowing the signals he kissed her 
and led her to the instrument 
Zora stood absolutely passive, and the flash of 
fire across her face told Belus of another tropical 
outburst—the sort he had grown to wear as an easy 
fitting glove 

| have not come to sing, but to say good-by.” 
lier countenance wore a bitter expression, but her 
He started 


“Zora, are you leaving, and before the season has 


tones were even and restrained. 


begun?” “Because I am tired of seeing your 
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pleasure in attempting to torture me.” The 
musician laughed and lighted a cigarette. It set 


the girl coughing, and finally she, too, laughed. 
“Let me ring for coffee,” said Belus. They drank 
the cordial first. Presently Zora was smoking and 
sipping her coffee 

“IT want you to promise me one thing before you 


ro,” he begged; “promise me to see my wife and 


‘ 
s 


say good-by. She will think it strange if you do 


not.”” His companion flushed and stirred uneasily 
she echoed; 


When | 
the 


about the room. “Your wife!” “your 


wife!—listen to me, Herman. first 


believed in infallibility 


When I 


don’t 


married you | 


of married happiness discovered |] 


had married a surgeon stop me _ yet 


women’s souls—I allowed 


s| he 


a surgeon of you to 


persuade me to divorce you situation would 


have been unbearable if I had not. Now that 
Dorothea—Mrs. Belus—is dissatisfied I am going, 
for surely she must suspect that I, too, was once 


Mrs 
For the first time in his life the pianist seemed 


Belus.”’ 
disconcerted. “I swear to you, I swear by my love 
for “Dorothea?” “No, 
Zora, that I have told her nothing 


for my love for you, 


She suspects 
nothing, nothing, nothing.” 


Mrs 


out knocking 


Belus came in through the hall door with 
All his pupils had this habit, a habit 
e could not alter. She was gowned charmingly, 


the dominating note being heliotrope. She smiled 
on the pair and asked in a sweet voice 


“Do | 


he answered, and then boldly took her 


disturb lesson, Herman?’ “No,” 


your 


said: 


I wish no longer to deceive you, my dear. This 


young lady once did me the honor ‘to marry m¢ 


Both women blushed and the air hummed wit 


pense. Breeding won the day. Dorothea put out 


Ler hand to the other and Zora grasped it. Then, 
t1 


as if one powerful idea had smitten the sympathetx 


chords of their natures, they turned their backs on 


1 


the man and slowly walked to the door 


\s they 


Belus called to his second wif 


His 


he smile of 


passed out 


“Dora, will you be back soon?” first wife 


looked over her shoulder and smiled 


a significant life. Belus stared at the empty door 


way, then upon the moving children by the toy lake 


He was not alone long, for he went to the piano 
and played one of Liszt’s ““Consolations’—the one 
in D flat 
x ~*~ 
Perhaps you may recall a story, written some 


years ago, which is now reprinted after many re 
quests It first appeared in THE MusicaL Cov- 
RIER the autumn of 1893. I repeat it with regret, 
for it again recalls Chopin, it again recalls Juno! 
THE WOMAN WHO LOVES CHOPIN 
O triste, triste était mon ame 
\ cause, a cause d'une femme 
PauL VERLAINI 
Her eyes were secret. I called her Juno. She 


was an Amazon with the smile of a child, but her 


eyes were secret. 
With my mother’s milk I sucked 


id I hung 


my bedroom window with my heart aching because 


[ am a pianist 


and often in childhos 


in music, half out of 
distant 


thick 


of faint musi Sweet, hot nights heavy 


with desire, and tremulous with longing! 


Music then was more concrete than the life abou 


ni¢ It spoke to me, but I understood not the 
tongue I was as a man who hears a lovely lan- 
guage for the first time. Its assonance, its rhythm, 
its curious inflections and accents thrall his ear 
What cares he for the sense! Perhaps when he 


masters its meanings it is no longer so beautiful 


Such is life, such is art. Besides being a pianist [ 
am a philosopher. I have been told so 

\fter grasping the grammar of tone I am still far 
from comprehending the sphynx-like questionings 
like the echo of fal 


of Chopin’s music. His music, 





a7 


len star dust, tells of experiences not vouchsafed to 
His 


turnes, his polonaises filled with booming noises, his 


many mortals tender and mysterious noc- 


terrible scherzi 
All this in 


capricious mazurkas and valses, the 


relating tales of anguish and sorrow! 


tensely personal music, music without counterpart 


on our globe, moved me strangely Kew poets 


\ score could not interpret 
} 


Poe reflects his 


touch me as Chopin 


him. Edgar sombre moods, Paul 


Verlaine his veiled, mute utterances, where sound 





and sense blend into divine cadencs When Ver 
laine chants in subdued tones 
| I r ¢ voque d automn 
es belles se p es a nos bras 
| es pecieux tou bas 
Que notre ame puis ce temps tremble et s etonne, 
| lee thrills ike pain sm thered in hash 
eesh. I play Chopin daily, but my sufferings in- 
creast Mine is the malady of the soul, a spiritual 
paresis 
* * * 
She sat facing me at a Spanish café last summer 
The night was a clear blue blue and the wind 


sparkled with vernal promises 
Yet 


I spoke a few words, but 


it was July 
1e eyes refused me their 


secrets \ gorgeous creature W th the fine, free car 


riage of an Andalusian peasant. Her hair was of 


neutral tint, and she made speech in a contralto that 


touched me as the sound of an English horn I 
knew her name But I called her Juno; she was 
Juno, and when I spoke Chopin the hues of the 
peacock’s tail flamed for a moment in her secret 
eyes. “I am the friend of a pianist,” she said. I 


eagerly asked his name. She said that it was Jubbs 


' Q] 


Odious nam¢ he promised to introduce me 


July 13—Juno an night. He is 


a handsome man. He plays Kalkbrenner with a fat, 
fashionable touch. Juno was entranced. She sat 
close to the piano, her lips slightly parted, her eyes 
more secret than ever, while Jubbs played with a cer 
tain healthy touch the rondo by the Gallic Chalk 
burner, as we would say in English; the “Bella 


a part of the first move 


and a 


aster’s A 


Dussek 


minor Concerto, 


that n 
dainty trifle by Juno declared it all per 


fection. She gave Jubbs a glance that set my blood 


g] 
boiling and made him twist his moustach : 
yi g and mad nin is ni mn aches com 
placently 
Jubbs was very emotional 
hey arose to ae) | begger tne to stay | 
wouid order tor them la bDiere d¢ lu l bu 
they went without it, and without eve isking me to 
play 
l in d if 
Was If Gespall 
» * * 
July 20 That woman }funo haunts my life I 


sit down to play Czerny 


rustle of skirts, and straightway I fali to playing 
Chopin and musing It is but an illusion I have 
not seen her for a weel | shall write or dic 
* 
July 2I ] lave receive answe! She says 
that she wi take ncheon it] ne ind hear mx 


play with pleasure 


Juno has an excellent 


July 22.—She has gone and I am in a delirium 
of joy Juno loves me, loves me \fter she had 
eaten a large sirloin steak witl mushrooms she 
came with me to my studio I saw that she was 
bored when I proposed music, and as I lifted the 


|< lioht \ 


piano lid a Silgi iwn esc: 


Humm« 


Play som |,” she said languidly ‘My 
name isn’t Jubb,” I said cautiously 
She smiled, and lifting those great antique lids of 


hers | caught a glimpse of dreamland, like a strangs 
landscape illuminated by the fall of a green meteor 
[ shrugged my shoulders, for | knew what was 
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coming. Then I struck a few firm enigmatic chords 
in G minor, and I saw Juno shiver. 

Straightway I began the mysterious prelude to 
the G minor Ballade with its difficult clinging up- 
ward tones, whereon the soul steps furtively, for 
one false move would plunge it into the abyss be- 
low. Then as my fingers grasped that marvelous, 
yearning first theme I saw under the rims of Juno’s 
eyelids a strange, golden glance. She heard Cho- 
pin for the first time. My spirit took the bit be- 
tween its teeth and I drove furiously through that 
darkling twilight where tender rifts of ones are ex- 
tinguished by the menace of the approaching storm. 
Once did we hear the music of the valse, but its 
few bars were crushed by the shrill wind. Back 
came the first theme, threatened, coaxed and then 
paled before the explosion of the elements. 

Just after the passage in double sixths, which I 
played with singular and harsh persistency, I paused 
and bathed my glance in Juno’s eyes, no longer 
secret, but blazing with unmentionable things. 
Then I let loose the dogs of war and the tempest 
came sweeping down, effacing all memories of the 
past. Down, down thundered those chordal masses 
in G minor; crackling and prolonged was the sound 
of that daring A flat; the scales at the close were as 
the clangor of great brazen pans, and with the shrill 
death scream of some huge disgusting bird the 
ballade of fierce Pains and Noises ended. 

oF a 
She kissed my hands with hot lips. 
” ee 

July 28.—Jubbs, with his Herz scales and Doehler 
arpeggios, is defeated. Juno refused to listen to 
him last night, and I repeated once more my mag- 
nificent performance of the G minor Ballade. I 
say “magnificent” because I am a pianist, and pian- 
ists are modest. Jubbs does not like me, and before 
the evening was spent we fell into a furious argu- 
ment about modern methods of playing. 

“Chopin,” said Jubbs, ‘is a chromatic disease.” 

“You read that somewhere!” cried Juno, fiercely. 
Jubbs grew pale with rage, but being a big, hand- 
some man he controlled his wrath. 

“Hummel,” I replied, ‘is dryrot!’”’ 

“You made that up yourself, you clever man,” 
said Juno, looking at me approvingly. 

Then | knew she loved me. 


. 


* * 


August 1.—We spend our time speaking of Cho- 
pin. She calls me Frédéric, and I have to study 
Polish, which is difficult. The other night she 
asked me what “Zdl” meant, and when I told her 
it was Paderewski’s middle name she kissed me on 
the mouth. I love Juno; I love Juno even better 
than Chopin or imported beer, and I study night 
and day the Etudes and Preludes, for I secretly 
tremble at the thought of losing her. I am not bad 
looking, but then she left Jubbs, handsome as he is, 
for me because I played Chopin. Bon Dieu! What 
if she met some one who interpreted Chopin better 
than I do! But pshaw! that’s impossible. I am a 
pianist, and pianists are modest. 

.? ~% 

August 5.—Jubbs is studying Chopin. Juno told 
me so. He went to the country and stays in his 
room all day practicing. I do not fear him, for his 
style is hopelessly antiquated and he can never alter 
it so as to master the subtle, shifting hues of 
Chopin’s harmonies. 

ere 

August 12.—A week has passed, a week full of 

proud extasies, for I have been playing the F minor 


3allade, and Juno almost fainted, great, strong 
woman that she is, when I ferociously attacked the 
coda. 


- 


* * 


August 13.—Unlucky day. Juno _ promised 
Jubbs to visit him in the country for one day. He 
has mastered the Polonaise Militaire, op. 40, he 
wrote, and wishes to play it for her approval. Vainly 
I stormed and threatened. She made up her mind 
to go. She is a woman and curious. The thought 
of Jubbs playing Chopin piqued her curiosity and 
go she would, despite my anger and my blandish- 
ments. 

To offset Jubbs I promised to play for her the 
Polonaise-Fantaisie, op. 61, but even this melodic 
bait failed. Juno went to the country this morning; 
I stayed indoors, filled with vague unrest, and 
played, played nocturnes by John Field. Chopin 
has too many painful memories. 


.?'s 

August 14.—I saw Juno this afternoon. She is 
changed. She is cold. When I asked her how 
Jubbs played Chopin she laughed and then sneered. 
Again were her eyes secret. My heart beat heavily 
and my spirits sank. A storm is brewing. 


* 


* ok 


August 18.—I have not seen Juno for four days. 
Gott in Himmel! 

August 21.—She no longer loves me. I will kill 
Jubbs to-morrow. I am a pianist and have spoken. 

August 22—I did not kill Jubbs to-day. He 
wouldn’t let me. When I spoke to him about it he 
said, oh! so sadly: “My friend, you won't kill me; 
I’m nothing to Juno.” The blood rushed to my 
“Did you play Chopin her?” I 
eagerly exclaimed. “Yes,” he replied, moodily; 
“I played Chopin for her, and when I finished she 
asked me when the next train left for New York.” 
I thanked him warmly. 

August 26—What is the matter with Juno? She 
looks radiantly happy, but avoids me as if | were a 
She no longer loves me. I im- 


Is she avoiding me? 


temples. for 


viper. Heavens! 
plored her to listen to me play the “Allegro de Con- 
cert,’ but she merely shook her head and smiled. 
What villain has taken her from me? Not Jubbs, 
whose clothes hang on his once portly frame, a 
picture of misery. 1, too, am suffering the parching 
thirst of the damned in a waterless Hades. I, too, 
shudder as I look into my mirror, for the woman 
who loves Chopin no longer notices me. Danger- 
ous Pole, accurst be thy magic and black art; thou 
hast taken from me the soul I love! 


oo -* 

This cannot endure much longer. I do not touch 
my piano and loathe the taste of food. I saw Juno 
yesterday in the company of a tiny man with the 
face of a monk and the eyes of an evil sphinx. 
Who can it be? 


* 


* * 


September 3—Misery, misery, misery! I went 
into a piano wareroom to-day, and hearing from 
afar exquisite music I followed eagerly. the har- 
monic trail, and soon located it in one of the rear 
rooms inclosed in glass. And then what did I see? 
A picture that is forever etched in fire on my poor 
brain. At a piano sat the little stranger, and almost 
embracing it as she leaned over the instrument was 
Juno, Jubbs’ Juno, my Juno, with her eyes wide 
open, drinking in the marvelous music made by the 
treacherous, velvety paws of the unknown virtuoso. 
I clutched at an upright piano to save myself from 
falling, and my brain whizzed with flaming noises. 
Then I listened. Chopin’s F minor Etude, the one 





in op. 25, was being played as I never before heard 
it, and Juno’s whole soul went out in her glance. 
I had seen enough. She loved the new comer and 


So was Jubbs. I rushed away, 
a 


I was forgotten. 
muttering “It must be Pachmann or the —— 
- <¢°s She no longer loves me. 
I will 
not acknowledge him my superior, for am | also 
not a pianist? She loves him. Juno loves Vladimir 
of the pearly-tipped fingers. Oh, misery! Oh, 
Oh, paradox incarnate! But I shall be 
To-morrow shall I consult with Carroll 


Yes; it is true. 
She loves another; another Chopin player. 


mockery! 
revenged. 
Chilton, and in forty-eight hours | am equipped 
with an instrument of virtuosity that not 
Rosenthal, De Pachmann or that octave thunder- 
bolt Mark Hambourg may dare emulate. A Pianola 
is the thing to win Juno back; a Pianola, my 


even 


kingdom for a Pianola! 


* 


- * 


In answer to the express wish of Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mrs. Charles Henry Mrs. 
Thomas Lathrop Stedman arranged a private read 
ing of “The Sunken Bell” on Sunday evening last 
at the Sherwood studios. Miss Terry is particularly 
No wonder, for Hauptmann 


Meltzer and 


interested in the play. 
might have had her in mind when he created his 
Rautendelein. The Charles 
Henry Meltzer, now in rehearsal at Daly’s, was 


English version of 
read with admirable taste and temperamental power 


Miss 


played selections from his piano arrangement of the 


by Florence Kahn, and Aimé Lachaume 


occasional music which he has composed for E. H. 
Sothern’s unmusical production of “The Sunken 


Bell.” Miss 
Miss Mary Shaw, Madame Lachaume, 


Besides lerry, Miss Annie Russell, 
Madame 
Ruegger and Mile. Elsa Ruegger, the new ’cellist; 
Laurence Irving, Goff, Mr. Mrs. 
John Philip Sousa, Mrs. Swift, Mr. and Mrs. Lanier, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Klein, Mr. and Mrs. Bronson 
Howard, Mrs. Benfye-Judd and many other literary 
and artistic people were present. “The Sunken 
Bell,” by the by, will be performed for the first 


Recorder and 


time next month in Boston. Later it will doubtless 


be heard in New York. 


Mrs. Virgil’s Work, 


A series of five evening recitals has just been given by 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil in Recital Hall, at her school, 29 West 
Fifteenth street, and ended Tuesday evening, November 7. 

The program was interesting and well suited to display 
not only the technical ability of the pupils, but the higher 
and indispensable musical qualities of tone and touch re 
quired in giving intelligent and artistic interpretations. 

Robert Colston Young has greatly improved in finish and 
breadth of playing. His numbers were the “Sonata Pas 
torale,”’ Beethoven, and the “Magic Fire Scene,” Wagner- 
Brassin. Both the conception and execution were especially 
fine in the latter. 

Master Miner Walden Gallup not only played a group of 
pieces with fluency and excellent phrasing, producing some 
very pleasing effects, but also executed some fine technical 
work on the clavier and piano. 

C. Virgil Gordon gave “Walther’s Prize Song,” by Wag 
ner-Bendel, and a mazurka by Liszt. Excellent tone shad 
ings and contrasts characterized his playing 

Miss Florence Traub closed the program with numbers by 
Henselt, Poldini and MacDowell. Much has been said in 
praise of Miss Traub’s playing. She possesses not only 
brilliancy of execution, velocity and power, but has ac 
quired a velvety softness and a magnetic quality of tone 
which attracts and holds the attention of her listeners. As 
to interpretation she shows a constant advance 


EB. EBilsworth Giles Busy. 

The tenor Giles is engaged to sing in the oratorio “Naa 
man,” by Costa, Goshen Vocal Society, on November 21 
and in “The Daughter of Jairus,” by the 
Metropolitan Temple Choral Society, of New York, on De 


Stainer, with 


cember 8. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


——————— —————— 


Debut of Mark Hambourg. 


HE first matinee of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
took place in Carnegie Hall last Wednesday after 
noon; the first evening concert Thursday. Both affairs 
drew large audiences. Here is the program of the matinee 


Overture to the Prometheus Bound of AZschylus, op. 38....Goldmark 
Concerto for piano, No 4, in C minor, op. 44 Saint-Saens 
I. Allegro moderato (C minor), 4-4 
Andante (A flat major), 4-4 
II. Allegro vivace (C minor), 2-4 (68). 
Andante (C minor), 4-4. 

III. Finale: Allegro (C major), 3-4 
Capriccio Italien, op. 45 peeveovese 
Symphony No. 1, in B flat major, op. 38 : . 

I. Andante un poco maestoso (B flat major), 4-4 
Allegro to vivace (B flat major), 2-4. 
Il. Larghetto (E flat major), 3-8 
Ili. Scherzo: Molto vivace (D minor), 3-4 
Trio I Molto piu vivace (D major), 2-4 
Trio Il B flat major, 3-4 
IV. Ailegro animato e grazioso, B flat major), 2-2 


. Tschaikowsky 
Schumann 








Mark Hambourg was the pianist. Wilhelm Gericke con 
ducted 

The principal fault to be found with this program was its 
color scheme. It is all in the minor mode except the sym 
phony, and two out of three minor key numbers were in ¢ 
minor. This produced a certain monotony despite the es 
sentially varied quality of the four compositions. The Gold 
mark is too much stranger to our concert rooms. While 
not so happy in the welding of matter and manner of th 
Sakuntala,”’ it is in subject matter—notably the first theme 

stronger, more virile and firmer in outline here is 


something of the basaltic, of the unyielding in the introduc 
tion. Here the Viennese composer has attempted, not al 
together unsuccessfully, to fetch down some of the Pro 
methean fire of that other Viennese master Beethoven. It 
is more than an imitation—it is a highly commendable as 
similation. There are some keys that seem pre-empted by 
certain composers, just as Gustave Flaubert asserted that 
certain fine subjects threw up suggestions for fine style 
C minor with its rugged grandeur was a Beethoven fa 
vorite. Two piano sonatas and one symphony attest to this 
Perhaps the classic subject selected by Goldmark evoked 
this key color, and perhaps he conceived of his theme in the 
vein Beethoven. Be all this as it may, the overture, closely 
knit and of form compact, is distinctively in the grand man 
ner. Those big C minor chords for full orchestra form a 
most impressive porch to the tragedy that follows 

The pastoral effects gained by the familiar Goldmark 
handling of the woodwind lends a Greek atmosphere to the 


s occasionally the sincerity of this most 


picture. One doul 
Oriental of all music makers, and there is more than a sus 
picion of overladen hues. But who can gainsay the mastery 


it of contrapuntal devices? The 





the ingenious employn 
coda alone reveals the enormous cleverness of the man. It 


is program music raised to a symphonic dignity 





lhe Tschaikowsky “Capriccio” is a semi-humorous t 
cript of the celebrated Russian’s trip to Naples. It must not 
be taken seriously—that is, on the side of invention Its 


technics, despite some traces of vulgarity, are remarkable 





I'schaikowsky simply amuses himself with his orchestra, 





I 
with his satirical notions of Italian music gone mad. There 
is a huge bawling, and much of the mock pathetic. It is so 
heartily Italian and so often miraculously clever that one 
forgives the composer for his crazy travesty Il that we 
expect of Italy is here, the luscious cantabile, the noisy 
street music—is not Funiculai Funicala hinted at ?—and the 


wild whirling of the Saltarello Above all the color, such 
color, as if the painter had hurled at his canvas his palette 
and brushes. The North dreams of the South, but it is the 
dream of a man who has saturated his soul in Verdi and 
Berlioz 

The Schumann Symphony was like a gentle breeze of 
spring after all the torrential dynamics of Tschaikowsky 
and Godmark And it begins to sound old-fashioned, just 
uch music as one hears in faded afternoons of the mem 


ory. The tinting is all drab, the ideas and drawing con 
stricted—but charming! This is not a real symphony o1 
the heroic lines of Beethoven or Brahms. It is rather a 
graceful suite in which—like a hall of echoes—the themes 
circle one about the other, without any definite purpose 
There is little power—in the first movement Beethoven i 
emulated—and of architecture, in the sense symphoni 
none he last movement is pretty, but without depth 
Not a great, though a “genial,’’ work is this symphony of 


Schumann’s 


It was played in the right key of expression by Mr: 
Gericke, not too intense, not with too much breadth, and 
its romanze with tender melancholy The trios of the 


Scherzo were very well done 
The G minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns is a disappointing 
whole. Complex in structure, it lacks unity of idea and 
symmetry. It has its pleasing moments, but smells wos 
fully of the lamp. Its pseudo-classic introduction, wit 
dialogue of piano and orchestra, is no longer novel, Bee 
thoven and Rubinstein having developed the idea to lengths 
while the last section is a painful attempt at translation t 
ungrateful soil of a Scotch melody. Here there is a dis 
tinct kinship with certain tunes in the same composer 
“Henry VIII.” But as a medium for muscular and artis 
display, this fourth concerto is not to be despised. It f 
introduced to us Paderewski, and on this occasion it ad 
mirably served its purpose in being played by Mark Ham 
bourg, a young Slavic pianist and pupil of Leschetizky. Mr 
Hambourg was born at Boguchar, in the province of Voror 
isch, in Southern Russia, May 30, 1879, as was duly set 
forth in THe Musicat Courter some time ago. He come 
to us with the highest recommendations of his teacher and 
prominent critics, recommendations he more than outstrips 
He has in him the making of a very great pianist, and even 
in these technic-ridden days his mechanism is almost marvel 
ous. His training reflects the greatest credit upon his mas 
ter, for seldom have we seen such a happy co-ordination of 
nervous and muscular system, both controlled by a superior 
though not mature, musical intelligence. His deficiencies 
match the age of the young man. He still, as did Tausig 
at his period riots in his youth; there is technical ext 
berance, and the rash, but not unreasonable, playing with 
rts with 





his material. He plays with the piano, s 
is often tempted to force his tempi. But these defects are 
curable. Even the suggestion of tone hardness that comes 
from a sweeping brilliancy and tremendous strength is 
bound in time to be softened to a more grateful euphony, a 
more musical plasticity. There is tone, great tone, tone in 
reserve. Strong wrists, but supple as a tiger-cat’s, and 
octaves like thunderbolts. Hambourg’s scales are even 
deep in dip and free as the air. He grasps handfuls of them 
in tnison and rushes from bass to treble with electric rapid 
ity and absolute limpidity. The allegro vivace of the con 
certo was delivered with great fire. Here is the true mod 
ern virtuoso, the man of endurance, the giant in tone and 
technics! His success was instantaneous, but he refused to 
play. despite many recalls 


\t the evening concert the program was this 


Overture, Der Barenhauter Siegfried Wagn 


(First time.) 


Moorish Rhapsody Humperdinck 
(First time.) 
I. Tarifa, Elegy at Sunrise Langsam (G major, 64 
Il. Tangier a Night in the Moorish Café Lebhaft 
(G major), 24 
IIT. Tetuan, a Ride Int he Desert: Massig schne 


(G minor), 3-4 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, in D minor, op. 70 Rubinstein 
I. Moderato (D minor), 2-2 
II. Moderato assai (F major), 3-4 
IIl. Allegro assai (D minor), 2-4 
Symphony No. 6, in C minor, op. 58 Glazoun 
(First time.) 


a 


I. Adagio (C minor), 3-4 
Allegro passionato (C minor), 2-2 
II. Tema con variazioni Andante (G ‘major ; 
Ill. Intermezz Allegretto (E flat major), 3-8 
IV. Andante maestos moderat« maestoso—allegr 
moderato (C major), 42 

\t first blush a very embarrassment in the matter of rich 
novelties! Disappointment crowned most of then Phe 
program was too long, although there was some variety 


tonality: C minor, G major, D minor and C minor 


VICTOR. THRANE ANNOUNCES 





)" The young Siegfried of the piano.”—New York World. 
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Phe fault this time—and after all it not hyper-criticism 

lay in the sameness of emotional treatment. With the 
exception of the Rubinstein, the monstrous penumbra ol 
Richard Wagner vered the music of his son, of his dis 

ple Humperdin« nd of the Russian Glazounow rhe 
key of intensity ruled, and s t the se of the evening 
exhaustion prevailed. Siegfried Wagner's “Der Baren 
hauter” was produced at Munich, January 22, 1899 
This overture de ves several words. It was universally 


he press here and in Boston, and a notion 





u to us; would it ha beer not signed with the 
ame of Siegfried Wagner? A presumptuous young man 
e is, but then he w nly twenty-nine when he made the 
pera, and, while it ws no sigt his skill as an arch 
tect, it nevertheless merits attention Rudely separated 
ror s cor x stands out i ts nakedness and 
weakness Frank Van der Stucken assures us that as a 
reshadowing of tl pera, it is not without its meanings 
It fits mi bette he picture ( given as it 
vas the other nigl t sounded bald in invention 
nd full of patches of orchestral purple Several of these 
patches we y, one ef de in particular, but then it 


was Humperdinck’s, and not Siegfried’s. Mr. Apthorp, in 


| g 
tes, gives the skeleton of a program for the overture 
It urse most programs The elder 
Wagner has been appr hed and rifled of a few rhythmical 
motives. Worst ill, the piece lacks logic, form, and is 
plastered witl rchestral rhetori It is faintly possible 
hat all this ad bout nothing may be a frame, a fantastic 
rame, for the comic opera. To the ncert goer the thing 
S vearine f the fles 
A pra ticed hand was in evidence when the “Moorish 
Rhapsody” was played. Humperdinck will never duplicate 
his “Hansel und Gretel.” That is at once his glory and his 
nisfortune He is vor 11 fellow with the orchestral 
brusl d I Rhapsody has gone over to Algiers, fol 
owing in the tracks of Saint-Saéns. The older man is his 
master, es] ully in the 1 agement of rhythms. Saint 
Saéns never burns, he too cerebral, but he i Imost with 
it peer in his management of rhythmical life There is 
re richness of color than rhythmical sentiment in these 
ree pictures, the nd being the mest original For 
ueezing out from | nstruments a peculiar, sumptuous 
Imost ar liness of tor no one exceeds Humperdinck 
I ‘ ts e1 reminds one of the riotous 


performance or ! s of some modern French painter 
rtuos Not a Fortuny he drawing is not good enough 
but say Froment r Scherer, who were skilled in the 
production of sheer Arabian fantasies. The Humperdinck 
re utiliz ll the rhythn nd intervallic devices that 
re called Saracet The atmosphere of the first move 
nent was terally s steaming as Turkish bat} Not a 
gnificant, thougl lever composition But then 
rchestral Y re There we technical slips 
n this very difficult work, the trumpet and horns being the 
ef sinners 
Tt GI urnow symphony is mewhat striking, not in 
rm, but in treatment Saturated with Wagnerisms, it 
rtheless ntrives to retain a certain individuality 
Fler, ¢ hundant rhvthmic life ve nm the maiority if Rus 
lee wesinttien Wim oni d movement. with its inter 
sting riations, gives the best impression of the com 
poser’s musicianship. Seven in all, these variations range 
through various forms, tonalities and modes. The third 
vement is full of spir i here the treatment is ad 
mirable, especially at the clos The first stormy move 
ment and the last, a true Russian dance, are the least to be 
nsidered, notwithstanding the huge energy manifested 
Glazounow often says nothing with unexampled ferocity 
nd his style t} stvle f another's, though he never 
deliberately transfers to his partitur entire musical idea 
s does for instance Humperdincl the G minor section 
his Rhapsody There the familiar Norn triads may be 
1. likewise the waves that washed about the Rhine 
gold he haunted bed of the River Rhine 
Mr. Hambourg w pat ly awaited, and speculation 
was busy among the amateurs and dilettante The C minor 
Saint-Saéns Concerto 1 [ ry appeal to the head 
all the rest is finger spinning. In Rubinstein’s beautiful 
und irregular D minor Concert nore exacting demands 
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are put upon the pianist. If he has brains he must use 
them, if he has fingers there is occupation for them, but 
heart he must have, heart and lots of it. Mark Hambourg 
has the quality we ascribe to a responsive heart, he has 
fire and his pulse beats faster than the average virtuoso. 
His youth forefends him from the vice of sentimentality 
He is not yet poetic,; that comes with experience of the 
world; of its sorrows especially. He has a fine sense of 
tone proportion, builds up a climax and knows how to 
sing with large, free fingers. His tone is noble rather than 
sensuous. It is prompted by the heart and imagination in 
cantilena—witness his delivery of the second theme in the 
first allegro—and there was nobility, too, in the romance, 
nobility absolutely devoid of affectation or the smear of 
The young lion played it like a broad, 


cheap lyricism 
sunny melody, not with the morbidessa of a Chopin noc- 
turne. The opening movement was massive, was like a 
second Rubinstein in its impetuosity, its reckless freedom, 
its fantasy The last move- 
ment was taken at a tempo that seemed almost impossible 


The cadenza was colossal. 
Yet the contours of the composition were never blurred; 
there was in all this whirlwind. This sense of re- 
pose, as of a rider securely seated on a wild horse, is an 
He never loses his 


repose 


abiding one in this lad’s performances 
head, never loses his grip on the keyboard; and a mighty 
grip it is. The concerto ended in magnificent virtuosity, 
and the triumph of Hambourg was an assured thing. He 
was modest, but firm in the matter of encores, and would 
not consider the noisy invitations to play a solo. Which 
showed his wisdom. He is a very remarkable young man! 


Heinebund Concert. 


Conductor Louis Koemmenich’s popularity is ever on the 
increase, as was evident at the last concert of the Heine- 
bund, when he was presented with a handsome big laurel 
wreath amid the enthusiastic applause of the audience. 
This was well deserved, for he worked hard to make the 
concert the success it was; notably does he deserve thanks 
for presenting such an important and serious art work as 
Humperdinck’s ‘“Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar.” Grieg’s “Land- 
kennung” was another big work done in fine style, the bari- 
tone solo being sung by Herr Bartels. There were also 
a capella numbers, “Heimatrosen,” by Opladen, being sung 
with much delicacy of expression, that usually missing 
quality in the German male chorus. Mr. Koemmenich has 
his singers well in hand, however, and so achieves dainti- 
ness or vigor, as he requires. 

An orchestra of forty men assisted, sometimes too noisily, 
and the soloists, Misses Hildegard Hoffmann, soprano, and 
Grace Evelyn Campbell, alto, and William Bartels, tenor; 
Heinrich Bartels, baritone, and Max Karger, violinist, all 
pleased, each getting their share of encores. There was the 
usual air of sociability and family life, characteristic of the 
German singing society, and after the concert Director 
Koemmenich was the recipient of many sincere congratu- 
lations. 


Frederick Maxson, of Philadelphia. 
The season of this prominent Philadelphia organist and 
He will give a recital at the Presby- 
Pa., this month, also one at 


teacher begins well. 
Pheenixville, 

Later he will give a recital for the Amer- 
ican Organ Players’ Club. His choir, the Central Congre 
gational, is in good trim, and altogether Mr. Maxson looks 


terian Church, 
Drexel Institute. 


forward to a very active musical season. 


Arion Concert. 


The first concert of the Arion Society will take place at 
their hall on Sunday evening, November 19, under the 
direction of Julius The Clara 
3utt, Arthur van Eweyk and David Mannes. 


Lorenz. soloists will be 


MUSI@ GOSSIP 
w& OF GOTHAM. 


NEW YORK, November 13, 1899. 








@ ORNELIA DYAS is the name of a young woman 

well known in circles, and particularly 
pianistic circles, of New York, and the series of chamber 
music morning matinees given by her two years ago, when 
she had the collaboration of Miss Maud Powell, violin, 
and Paul Miersch, ’cello, will be readily recalled. 

She has this season, Louis Schmidt taking the place of 
Miss Powell, arranged a series of similar morning con- 
certs, and the first of these, in the Astoria “East Room,” 
found a goodly company of genuine music lovers gath- 
ered to hear this program: 


musical 


Dale, WD GN; Gi Dire ccc cc civvcasceccvqcvescevesses .. Schumann 
CR TE Pn inéc cnpieinccsesntsnnsnipcebessenaché apes Vitali 
DORR, FB ib ce vats pedcvecvpcce ss cvcetbousevensecessvans ..+-Saint-Saéns 


Ot these works undoubtedly the first went the best, it 
evidently appealing more to the violinist’s sympathies than 
the Frenchman’s The Saint-Saéns showed good 
ensemble, and evident practice, but there was not the 
entire unity of the Schumann there. 

The next morning concert occurs Friday, November 24, 
and the third Friday, December 8, at 11; same place and 
time, and at this Mr. Miersch will play a nocturne of his 
own; the Brahms Sonata in A, piano and violin, and the 
great Tschaikowsky “In Memory of a Great Artist,” trio, 
op. 50, being the other works to be presented. 

* 


work 


* * 


Ida Mae Pierpont’s concert took place in Newark last 
week, with the Otten and Messrs. Drake and 
Duncklee assisting. Miss Pierpont’s merits as a singer 
have been dilated upon in these columns, and the local 


Misses 


press adds to this as follows: 
She sang very charmingly, and with a lovely vocal quality and 
considerable art and style.—Sunday Call. 


Of Miss Pierpont only words of praise can be said. Whether in 
operatic selections or simple ballads, she is equally good, and to her 
superb singing is added a most gracious stage presence, which en 
She was repeatedly recalled, in 
A brilliant future is 


dears her to an audience at once 


nearly every case responding with an encore. 
predicted for this young singer.—Daily Advertiser 

Miss Pierpont is a worker, gifted with both voice and 
presence, and the Western girl fairly deserves the honors 
won. 


*_ * * 


The first regular recital of the present season by pupils 
of the Wirtz Piano School was given last Saturday after 
non at the school, 112 West 125th street. 

The pupils gave an interesting exhibition of class work 
and solo playing. They played with remarkable ease and 
accuracy. The recital closed with the first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto, with orchestral accom 
paniment on a second piano. 

A musicale will be given at the school on Wednesday 
evening, November 15. The following artists will partici 
pate: Miss Eugenie Clery, soprano; Dr. Bunworth Clery 
tenor; Walter A. Downie, bass; Franz Listemann, ’cello 
Gustave C. Wirtz, piano; Conrad Wirtz, piano 


* * * 


Q. 
metropolis and vicinity as a singer and teacher of excep- 


Heywood Winters is rapidly attaining note in the 


tional merit; he has several choirs in his charge, one of 
them in Union Hill, and at this place he last week arranged 
a concert for the benefit of the organ fund of the First 
Baptist Church, which, it appears, was very successful. 
Local opinion has it that it was the finest concert ever 
given there. Two of his vocal pupils were the soloists of 
the occasion, namely Miss E. Orra Bornum, soprano, and 


H. Denton Bostow, tenor; those who had heard Mr. Bos 
tow before saying he had greatly improved in the short 
time he has been studying with Mr. Winters. 

As to Miss Bornum, I quote one who was there in pro 
nouncing her the best singer ever heard in the city, with 
a beautiful voice, under excellent control, and thoroughly 
artistic withal; she was repeatedly encored. The church 
was crowded and enough was cleared to make the first 
payment on the organ. 


* * * 


A recent visit to Flushing, L. I., was the occasion of the 
performance of a little program of music 
Lindorff, aged fourteen, and the Misses A. T. Briggs and 
Harriet de Hart, sopranos, all pupils of the Flushing Con 
servatory of Music, under the artistic guidance of Professor 
and Mrs. Kirpal 
NE SEND ii csdencncddineretssiebcousoceues’ 
Flying Dutchman Fantaisie 
Die Loreley 


by Theodore 


Young Lindorff played these pieces 
.. Mendelssohn 
paces Wagner- Liszt 


Sdvctwevdesanitessweseavedees Seeling 


This youth is exceptionally gifted, and the way he over 
His 
is decidedly a piano playing talent, and it is to be hoped 


comes all technical difficulties is really astonishing 


it will be consistently developed. 

Miss Briggs sang Elizabeth’s 
and Miss de Hart, De Koven’s 
pleasure they gave to all was apparent 


aria from “Tannhauser,” 


“Love’s Roses,” and the 
The former's voice 
is high and clear, she uses it well, and is artistic, and the 
latter has a most promising organ, good enunciation, and 


sympathetic vocal quality 


Both are the pupils of Professor and Mrs. Kirpal, to 
whom the credit is due for their performances 
* * . 
Francis Carrier, the former Albany baritone, of whom 


I have repeatedly written, being one of his warmest ad- 
will sing in Plainfield, N. J., th 
His Southern tour, with 


mirers s month, with the 
Richard Arnold String Quartet 
Kronold and Dunkley, will occur latter in the season, and 
I predict much success for this young artist, such is the 
sympathy of his voice and personality 

He made quite a success at the Round Lake Festival 


this year, all the papers uniting in his praise. I could 
qoute half a dozen to prove this, but here is one from the 


Troy Observer 


The initial concert of the Round Lake Musical Festival was a pro 
nounced success. Of the soloists, the baritone, Francis Carrier, be 
came a favorite with the audience at the very beginning of his work 
He sings with great power and sweetness. The rendering of his en 
core, “O, That We Two Were Maying,” by Nevin, well deserved 
the vigorous applause accorded it 

In “Vision Fair” he found scope for his magnificent voice and 
fully confirmed the high opinion formed of his work the night before 
He was vigorously encored and responded 


* * * 


An interesting, almost boyish looking, 


is Harry Patterson Hopkins, once of Baltimore, Md., later 
) I 


young composer 


in Prague with Dvorak, and now settled here. A gradu 


ate of the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, works of his 


were done there some years ago, and being a member of 
both the former Manuscript Society, of New York, and the 
Manuscript Society, of Chicago, works have been per 
formed in both cities 

Seidl conducted an overture of his at Chickering Hall 
some years ago, and I understand the Baltimore Symphony 
Society will this season play a symphony of his. 

3rgitkopf & Hartel, perhaps the most conservative of all 
the publishers of Europe, have published several of his 
compositions, now bearing the op. 14 

He is also said to be a superior organist, 


should he 


and from these 
various activities it looks as if we ar of this young 
man’s doings this winter. 


* * * 


Charles Heinroth’s choir at the Church of the Ascen 


sion, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, is doing good work 


and inspection of the church program for this month 
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shows a commendable variety of music of all kinds. The 
regular evening service is preceded by a fifteen minute 
prelude of organ music, Heinroth’s selections for this 
month being: 


Symphony in G minor....... Seacsdotecekenaneconied occesenes Widor 
Fifth Sonata......... oeneceenceensocecenseceenpeeapes cenews Guilmant 
Same te Le Gases ccddebcccsccuscvccdccsdecetesbsvencs Rheinberger 
Toccata in F........ seGetns begesdoeyanescnes seqncedsseuasaneseetees Bach 
Re Bi) Th PE ccc 0 xe 6 dads cdentiecds bis cevetheeesensedenrin Sach 
RM, GE GIR ic i ins dotnccthaserescceccstenndseabnoute Handel 


Gaul’s “Holy City” was given last Sunday evening 


May Brown, the violinist, is now comfortably ensconced 
in her red studio, spacious and light, in an uptown house, 
and here your Gossiper found her the other day, with her 
Francesco Ruggieri violin, Steinway piano, and other com- 
forts denied poor music makers. She has been one of the 
leading violins of the Women’s String Orchestra since its 
inception, plays considerably in musicales and concerts, pri 
With Miss Grace 


Povey she plays regularly for a wealthy musical connois 


vately, &c., and must be a busy person 
seur, and she is now planning a series of monthly musicales 
the first to occur December 2, and will play at Miss Eleanor 
Foster’s musicale of December 18 

Fe] 


Miss Brown spent most of the summer at Lake Placid, 


where, as a member of a ladies’ trio, she had daily duties 
*“* * 


Recently I wrote a few words in praise of the Finkel 
pupil Miss Beatrice Mocs, and the young lady has now 
established herself in her own studio on West Thirty-third 
street. Having a good sized class in Brooklyn, and most 
promising outlook for pupils here, especially among those 
anxious to study on the lines of Madame Finkel’s method, 
Miss Mocs is confident of success 

She is a daughter of Mr. Mocs, whe, for twenty or more 
years, was connected with the piano liouse of Bradbury, and 
spent several years in Leipsic, studying music, and more es 
pecially piano. Discovering a voice of promise, she, how 
ever, later devoted herself to its development, and now this 


has become her specialty. Several well-known members of 





the Castle Square Opera Company are studying this Finkel 
method, and find it is doing wonders for them. And this 
is after years of study with such teachers as Marchesi, &c 
Miss Mocs is prepared to teach this method, and guarantees 
singers who have vocal difficulties, loss of voice, &c., ready 
l the lines 


restoration, provided they study carefully, and on 


laid out as mentioned above 
*“* * 


Parson Price’s song, “The Orphan Maid,” was sung at a 
concert at St. Mary’s Parish House last week by Miss 
Florence Stockwell, who, it is said, took the honors of that 
ocasion. The singer was obliged to add an encore 
Another pupil of Mr. Price is Miss Ellen Rowland, who 
recently appeared at Proctor’s Theatre. One of the daily 
papers said of her that “she displayed broad dramatic tal- 
ents in the sombre piece, in which she was the principal 
figure.” Thus do the Price pupils make their way 
* * * 
‘ 


Giacinta della Rocca the name of a young Italian girl, 


a violinist of far more than average ability, and she re- 
cently played at Brounoff’s studio for a number of critics 
Into the Bruch G minor Concerto she put a vast lot of 
temperament and character, and the Wieniawski “Kuy 
wiak” went with dash. She is a pupil of Massart, of Paris 


and should have a career in this land 
* * * 


Ihe Froehlich School of Music, of 2117 Madison avenue 
Harlem, announces an uptown West Side branch, at 45 
West Ninety-second street 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
21 East (4th Street, New York. 


By the request of many pupils 





PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Frederic 


Mariner, 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th St., New York, 











The school was founded in 1894, under the auspices of 

Anton Seidl, who took an active interest in it 
** * 

Mme. Adele Lewing’s wedding reception last Wednesday 
brought together quite a few well-known musical lights, 
several pupils of Madame Lewing, and a goodly proportion 
of friends, all come to wish her all sorts of good things in 
the new life. Dr. Stiefel, the happy bridegroom, is a friend 
of nearly twenty years’ standing of the writer, since early 
boyhood, in fact, and, knowing him as I do, perhaps may 
be pardoned for also congratulating the bride on her choice 
of a husband. Dr. Stiefel is an excellent violinist, but 
music is with him secondary to his profession 

Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Klingenfeld gave several sele« 
tions for piano and violin, and Miss Mulligan played the 
Mendelssohn “Wedding March.” Among those present 
were Dr. Wallace Jarman, Dr. J. H. Burtenhauer, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leonard Weber. Dr. Hallock Park, Dr. and Mrs 
Einhorn, Mrs. and the Misses Rutter, of Irvington; Mrs 
Misses Mulligan, of Yonkers; Mrs. Wi 
Flower decorations wer« 





and the am 


Loomis, and many others 


palms, ferns, American beauty roses and white chrysan 
themums F. W. RIesBERG 


Ernst H. Bauer’s Pupils. 


| N Carnegie Chamber Music Hall last Wednesday night 
Ernst H 


cert. The hall was filled with an attentive audience, which 


Sauer gave his ninth annual pupils’ con 


testified its pleasure by applauding every one of the par 
ticipants, and this applause was deserved in every instance 
The program was 

Wagner-W ilheln 


Willie Semnacher; accompanist, Miss Pauline Semnacher 


Walther’s Prize Song (from Die Meistersinger) 


Son of the Puszta (Hungarian Idyll) Kela Bela 
Walther M. Stanley 
Romance Svendsen 
Hans von Wegern 
P S Polka de la Reine Raff 
A. Wechsler 
I sisie Caprice Vieuxtemp 
Henry Christman 
Legende Barnet 
Alfred Manol 
Concerto f Iwo Violins Bac 
I 4 ma non tant V ace 


} 


Herbert Small and H. Christman 


Sonate, op. 8, F 1 r ( in and piano) Grieg 
Miss Pauline Semnacher and Ernst Bauer 
Aufenthalt Schubert 
D’ou rendez-vous Godard 
Sailor Song Fanchet 
Jules Braham; accompanist, Sigmund Herzog 
Scene de Ballet De Beriot 
Willie Doenges 
Cavatine Bohm 
Miss Julia Kantrowitz 
Concerto Romantique (first movement) Godard 


Morris S. Nitke 
Rigoletto Fantaisie Verdi-Liszt 


Miss Pauline Semnacher 


Mr. Bauer's pupils were assisted by Miss Pauline Sem 
nacher and A. Wechsler, advanced pupils of Wm. M. Sem 
nacher, and Jules Braham, basso. The work of the pupils 
was deserving of praise and reflected credit upon their pre 
Young Willie Doenges merits particular men 
tion for his playing of “Scene de Ballet,” by Charl 
Beriot, and Morris S. Nitke is entitled to commendation 


ceptor 


or the intelligent and finished way he played the first 
movement of Godard’s “Concerto Romantique.” 
Mr. Bauer’s finished and forceful performance of Grieg’s 


Sonata, op. 8, in F major, stirred the audience to enthu 

siasm. He was accompanied by Miss Semnacher with 

taste. Mr. Bauer is a teacher whose ability is proved by 

his works, whose success is shown by his pupils. The 

marked success of this concert gives him good ground 

for self-congratulation, as he was freely congratulated by 
hers 


The Misses SUSAN SCOFIELD 
and LUCIE MARGUERITE BOICE, | 


ENSEMBLE VOCALISTS. 
Extensive Repertoire, Duets and Solos by best composers 
CONCERT, RECITALS, MUSI ALES, ORATORIO 
For Terms and Dates address 


764 GREENE AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO 


With the National Conservatory of Music, New York ; late 
conductor Abbey & Grau, Adelina Patti, Metropolitan Opera 
House, &c. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Private Studio: - = 230 WEST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. 

















A Commendable Scheme. 


DowNTOWN RESIDENTS OF THE East Sipe Are TREATED TO A 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


r the corner of East Broadway and Jefferson street, in 
A the very heart of one of the most populous sections 
of lower New York, the Educational Alliance has erected 
rhis or 


ganization, which is composed of wealthy and philanthropi 


a temple dedicated to science, art and education 
Hebrews, is doing a noble work Its officers are 
Strauss, president; Samuel Greenbaum, first vice-presi« 
Albert F. Hocl stadter, second vice president : Albert 
lander, treasurer, and Felix Warburg, secretary 

rectors are Benjamin W. Altman, Morris Benjamin 
Blumenthal, Albert Friedlander, Samuel Greenbaut 
uel B. Hamburger, Albert F. Hochstadter, Lee Kohr 
dinand Kuhn, Henry M. Leipziger, Leonard Lewisoht 
cus M. Marks, Louis Marshall, Henry Morgenthau 
C. Popper, Julia Richman, William Salomon, E. R. A. Selig 





man, F. Spiegelberg, Louis Stern, Isidor Strauss 
Tuska and Felix M. Warburg 


ill of the association mfortably 


In the large concert | 








arranged and possessing excellent acoustics, are given 


chestral and vocal concerts, literary entertainments, recitals 
and dramatic productions. The insignificant price charged 
for admission brings these entertainments within the reach 
of the masses 

The first orchestral concert took place 
There was not a vacant seat in the ha 


The Tschaikowsky Symphony Orchestra, composed of 


some twenty-five instrumentalists, was led by Leon Kramer 
who showed some good qualities as a conductor. He held 
his men well in hand and brought out the best that was in 
them. Their playing, while by no means above reproach 
was generally smooth and spirited. With this compact body 
ry! | 1 } 


f musicians Mr. Kramer will accomplish a good deal 
fore the winter is over T 


maker the fol! 





ing scheme shows 
Overture, W m Tell Rossin 
First movement of Symphony N 2 Schumann 
Andante { termann 
Mr Lase 
In the Garden, from Rural Wedding Sym; ny Goldmark 
lewe Song, fror i} t Gounod 
M Emma Aror 
Valse les I s Waldteufe 
Overture, Leonore, N ; Beethoven 
I eciecuse ty et 
String Orchestra \ n obliga A. Za wsky 
Guando Corpus, from Stabat Mater Rossir 
Miss M. Daly prar Miss C. Stady, alt S. Wiener, tenor 
i N. Meltz, t 
Si mes avient des ailes Hahr 
Mattinata I ' 
M mene Acct 
Introd n third Me t ger Wagne 
Fantaisie Pagliac« I necav 
. 
The dic e, W ‘ ed an O Tw greed f 
encores, caused the prograt t he thereby nsiderably 
lengthened t did not be ne pr x. howe 


Miss Sophia Fried? er an absence several 
! hs the cap s I pe, | et d t ! 

y, and is he d 144 West 7] y urth s 
Miss Friedman tool ccasion wl n Europe to study 
up all the foremost methods, and was taught by some 
the best masters on the ther side he) | tool up some new 
songs of the best composers, and has many rich things 
treasure for her special rec tal evenings this winter Miss 
Friedman will give a series of song tr t t some of 
the fashionable uptown hous litior er teaching 
at her studio She has also a stud t Wissner Hall, New 
ark, where she is two days of « veel Her many 
friends have extended her rdial we eo her return 
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Recent Jacoby Notices. 

’ *HE well-known concert contralto, Mrs. Josephine 

Jacoby, sang recently at two of Grau’s Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday night concerts. In addition to the 
recognition bestowed upon her by large audiences, the 
papers have been analyzing her singing, and a few extracts 
are herewith reproduced for Courter readers: 
must mention Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, who made a tre- 
mendous with an aria from “Samson.” Mrs. Jacoby has 
been known here for some time as an excellent concert singer, but 
yesterday she developed a warmth and intensity in the interpreta- 
had missed before. In addition to this, her voice has 
improved in the lower tones. In an encore she produced the lower 
Morgen Journal, October 16, 1899. 


Finally we 


success 


tion that we 


F powerfully 





In securing Mrs. Jacoby he (Mr. Grau) gained an excellent foree 
On many occasions did Mrs. Jacoby’s wonderful alto voice give 
New York, but one could not avoid here and 


pleasure to musical 
Last night, 


there to cal! attention to an absence of temperament. 
such criticism would not have been possible, for she sang 
the lesser known aria from “Samson and Delilah” with a verve and 
an authority that at once captured the public. If Mrs. Jacoby con 
tinues in this manner she will soon be heard upon the opera stage 
instead the concert platform, as there are very few voices like 
Staats Zeitung, October 16, 1899. 


however 








Mrs. Jacoby, one of the really great contraltos of the day, created 
a marked impression to Saint-Saéns’ “Oh Love, Thy Help,” and was 
vociferously encored. This is high but deserved praise, for, while 
contralto voices are as numerous as baritones, those that are evenly 
developed throughout the registers and have the varied qualities of 
sweetness and power, dramatic breadth and yet “larmes aux voix” 
Tosti’s “Good By” and “Oh That We Two Were May- 
delightful effect—New York Herald, Oc- 


are rarities 
were with 


1899 


ing” given 


tober 16, 


It is always a pleasure to listen to Madame Jacoby, an artist who 


a superb voice, to which are added those charms 
In broadly 


is blessed with 
that come from finished execution and refined phrasing 
effective dramatic music Madame Jacoby is always successful, yet 
one could not have asked for more delicacy of shading and depth of 
feeling than she showed in the “‘Connais tu le pays’ from “Mignon.” 
She was twice on the program, but was obliged to add encore num- 
bers.—New York Herald, November 6, 1809. ‘ 


The Clavier School’s ‘‘ Thursday Evening.’’ 


On Thursday evening, November 9, occurred the fourth 
of the regular series of lecture-recitals given at the Clavier 
Company’s piano school, 26 West Fifteenth street, under the 
direction of A. K. Virgil, assisted by Miss Florence Dodd, 
Miss D. W. Willett, John Rebarer, Mrs. Clara Nightingale 
and Miss Frances Snell. 

Mr. Virgil, in his lecture “The Clavier a Necessity to 
the Method,” emphasized the fact that the method is based 
on psychological and physiological laws and was evolved 
before the clavier, which was invented because the prin- 
ciples of the method made the instrument a necessity. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Virgil’s lecture, the following pro- 
gram of technical demonstrations and musical selections 
was*given: 

Accented scale in various rhythms 


Solpeggietto ; : E. Bach 
Dit ite Sanat edlowsetces cab edededstnbenetawatebcdien Brounoff 


Intermezzo . , Jensen 





Bbtedir feo Chard Bian cticctcdse cetcscccdeccpecescesrececncencce 


WG. 8, GPe BOs vecccssvedcesvtocccvvscceseaveccssoseeoess Duvernoy 

DEN Rise d ccs vadonicdatnstantvebersvbenecouecnsenssesy Schumann 
Mrs. Clara Nightingale. 

Exercise demonstrating free supple action of arm, hand and 


Study 
Novelette 


fingers— 
PE THO. BOE. CR dec dcccvcusssccapontacecovveses .... Duvernoy 
tn RUNUII . cia ca dnesnenbidamnesedebvacceticaiowephel 3ach 
Miss D. W. Willett. 


Etude in Chord Skips— 
SE Gs CH MER Carer narserensaserdbeccorsccodsccecseue’ Chopin 
Miss Frances Snell. 

These Thursday evening lecture-recitals will be continued 
weekly, and are very entertaining and instructive to all 
who are interested in piano playing. Tickets of admission 
may be obtained on application to the secretary: of the 

~hool. 


Some Philadelphia Musical Notes. 


S already forecasted in these notes, the season now 
starting in Philadelphia will be the most brilliant ever 
recorded in the city’s history. With W. W. Gilchrist still 
wielding the baton and directing his fine choruses; with 
Henry Gordon Thunder’s orchestra and chorus; with Fritz 
Scheel and others, including that newest of departures, Bar- 
ton’s Symphonic Band, the work has been cut out for some 
surprising results and performances. Already there have 
been some fine concerts presented, that in which Schumann- 
Heink and Nicolas Douty appeared at the Academy being 
the most notable up to date. 


* * * 


The failure of the Export Exposition people to allow 
Constantin von Sternberg to play in the big auditorium on 
the Knabe grand piano caused no end of exciting interest 
here, and while Director-General Wilson disclaims any in- 
terest in the matter so far as he himself personally is con 
cerned, at the same time there are those who think he 
should have overruled the opposition offered by others and 
allowed the performance to go on. As it was, the public 
was greatly disappointed, the Exposition lost a big pile of 
money in the shape of increased attendance, and only one 
man had his satisfied, Walter Damrosch. Of 
course we don’t know just what Mr. Damrosch means or 


what he is aiming at. 


ambition 


* * * 


The coming crop of voices in Philadelphia promises to 
be of much better quality than any that have been devel- 
oped within recent years. The triumph of Nicolas Douty, 
the magnificent young tenor, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
last Sunday night, only emphasizes the claims of the 
friends of that gentleman that he is one of the finest tenors 
in America, ranking at all times with the best. His suc 
cess at the Schumann-Heink concert in this city recently 
gave additional evidence to his prowess in vocal art. His 
future is undoubtedly great, and Philadelphia rejoices at 


his work. 
* * * 


Miss Maud Rees, the charming young contralto now 
singing at Holy Trinity, has already a number of fine 
engagements for the season, and it is safe to say that her 
first appearance in the “Quaker City” is going to be an 
occasion fraught with unusual interest 


* * * 


Miss Adele Steinbrecker, leading soprano soloist at the 
Fourth Baptist Church, and for the past two years soloist 
for the Treble Clef concerts at Musical Fund Hall, sang 
with the Fischer Quartet at Doylestown on the evening 
of November 3, scoring a great success. She is a pupil of 
Mrs. Phillips-Jenkens. 

Miss Helen Chauteau Phinney, another pupil of Mrs 
Jenkens, who has a fine voice, has been given the position 
of contralto soloist at Christ Church, Germantown 

Miss Anna Boyle, leading contralto at St. Patrick’s 
Choir, sang with great success at the first meeting of the 
Browning Society in the Griffith Hall, November 9. She 
sang the love song, “To Sevilla,” and received a tremen- 
dous encore. 

The organ recital by William Thunder at the Export 
Exposition on the afternoon of November 9 was a pro- 
nounced success and largely attended. Mrs. Edith Rice 
gave two songs, “Charmant Oiseau,” and “The Con 
zonetta,” on this occasion, being forced to respond to an 
encore in one instance and to a double encore in another. 








Bloodgood’s Western Trip. 


Katherine Bloodgood, the widely known and _ favorite 
contralto, is back in Gotham from a most successful West- 
ern trip, during which she gave a song recital at Cleveland, 
Ohio; sang with the Symphony Orchestra in Indianapolis. 


and with the Phcenix Club at Cincinnati. 
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S. C. Bennett’s Pupils. 


UPILS of S. C. Bennett, the successful voice builder. 
have done much to enhance his reputation while 
making their own way in their careers as public singers 
Among those who have more recently come into public 
notice are Arthur D. Cheney, head of the vocal depart- 
ment in the Omaha University, Omaha, Neb.; Miss Ban- 
croft, of San Diego, Cal., who has a large class of vocal 
pupils. The San Diego Union, in commenting upon her 
success, said: “This accomplished teacher is doing fine 
work with some of the best voices in the city, her founda- 
tion being laid with the same teacher with whom Mrs 
Genevra Johnstone Bishop studied and praises so highly 
in THE Musicat Courter of August 23.” 

Mrs. G. M. Gordon, of Kansas City, is another popular 
teacher of singing who is doing excellent work and who 
studied with Mr. Bennett for more than two years 

Miss Electa Gifford, an account of whose début in “Les 
Huguenots,” at the Royal Theatre, Amsterdam, was given 
in THe Musicat Courter of November 8, her 
early vocal training with Mr she 
studied for at least one year 

Others heretofore mentioned are H. W 
musical director in one of the best choirs in Chicago; 
Marion Bohannan, tenor, in work; Miss Ruth 
Peebles and Vernon Stiles, of Kansas City, both singing 
in the Westminster Church quartet 

Melvin Bushong, another successful teacher, at Olathe, 


received 


Sennett, with whom 


Newton, tenor, 


concert 


Kan., also superintendent of music in the public schools 
Mr. Stiles, the Kansas City tenor, is now in New York, 
having given up his church position for the purpose of 
studying with Mr. Bennett for another year 


Musical Courier in Italy. 
HE Alameda Daily Argus of recent date says: 

“Mrs. C. H. Shattuck arrived at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, Pallanza, on October 15. On going into the salon 
the next morning in search of a paper in our own language 
she first saw a Musicat Courier of a year old date. The 
first thing on which Mrs. Shattuck’s eyes rested was an ac 
count of a concert given in Alameda in August, 1898, by 
a group of piano pupils for the benefit of the Red Cross 
Society. “Really, this is a small world,” Mrs. Shattuck 
remarks, in relating the incident in a private letter re 
received.” 


Clementine de Vere as Mignon. 


As was prophesied, Maurice Grau has already had good 


reason to congratulate himself having secured so 
valuable an artist as Madame De Vere for his company 
She has easily held her own with the other singers, and has 


Her 


recent success as Mignon may be judged by the following 


upon 


received many beautiful tributes from the newspapers 


press notices: 

Madame De Vere came 
full, rich te 
part with a 
the 


opera 


sang it 
also acted 


in the title role and 
effectively. She 
She had her audience with 


out finally 


with that carried 
the 
er from the 
as the Her 
Land?” was full of plaintive sentiment 
was exceedingly well executed, both of these numbers being positive 


mes most 


great deal of feeling 
I interest grew 
Thou the 


mirror aria 


beginning of Mignon music, and 


progressed singing of “Knowest 


and the bright 





hits.—-Kansas City Journal, November 1, 1899 
Mme. Clementine De Vere, in the leading role of Mignon, again 
demonstrated what a very great and versatile artist she is, and that 


the more remarkable, as 
Kansas City 


she scored such a genuine success is all 
the part of Mignon is written for a mezzo 


Times, November 1, 18909 


soprano 


in the third act 
Kansas City Star 


Her two songs, particularly the one were given 


by Madame De Vere in rare good voice 





Harry Parker Robinson, the baritone, was the soloist 
and Mrs. Crowe 


at a reception tendered recently to Dr 
at the Church of the Eternal Hope 


BAND. 


Season of 1900 Opens 


JANUARY SI. 


% General Offices: Astor Court Building, New York. 
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GEkMAN HEADQUARTES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 31, Ist ‘ 
ERLIN has had a sort of Bizet revival during the early 
part of the past week rhe Franco-Belgian com 
poser’s chef d’ceuvre, “Carmen,” is, of course, regularly 
given at both the Royal Opera House and at the Theater 
des Westens, and “Djamileh” also belongs to the repertory 
of the court institution. But last week we heard some of 
the earlier works, the “Arlésienne”’ and the “Pearl Fishers.’ 

Ihe incidental music Bizet wrote to the dramatization of 
Daudet’s interesting novel was performed at the new Royal 
Opera House (Kroll’s), where a French dramatic company 
has taken possession, pro tempore at least, of the boards 
vacated by the ill-fated Italian operatic troupe, which 
“busted” the week previous. Whether the successors will 
be more successful I hardly venture to predict, for the 
troupe represents no extraordinarily attractive ensemble, 
and it is run on the “star” system, which is bound to “go,” 
and all the more quickly if the star is not really one of the 
first magnitude. Mlle. Munthe cannot be classed among 
this order, and in “L’Arlésienne,” in which she plays the 
not over important part of the mother, it would take a 
strong Lick Observatory lens to enlarge her into the size she 
would like to assume before the public eye. Why, then, was 

L’Arlésienne” chosen for performance on this occasion? 
Simply because the great French chef d’orchestre Edouard 
Colonne happened to be in Berlin and for his fellow coun 
try people’s sake was invited to conduct Bizet’s music, and, 
as could not otherwise be expected, he proved the star of 
the evening. “O du mein holder Abendstern” I should ad 
dress the great French conductor if I were Wolfram, but | 
have seen him in greater tasks already, and hence also to 
better advantage, than was possible on this occasion. Nev 
ertheless he made the most of his limited opportunities, and 
did wonders with the orchestra after only a very limited 
time for rehearsing. 

As regards the “Arlésienne’”’ music itself, most of it is 
well known through the two orchestral suites Bizet ar 
ranged out of it, and which have not failed to become popu 
lar wherever they are played. In their original version as 
incidental music to the drama these entr’actes, melodra 
matic episodes and choruses seem even more interesting and 
singularly appropriate as well as descriptive. They must 
ever appeal to the musician, and even to the amateur, 
through their refinement in sentiment and orchestral color 
ing, as well as through the frequently daring and always 
recherché harmonic modulations and the strongly character 
istic exotic flavor with which this “Arlésienne” music is 
saturated. Colonne brought all these traits to light in a 
masterly, effortless, never obtrusive and in no place exag 
gerated style. The orchestra obeyed his slightest indica 
tions, and thus the pretty F major episode for string or 
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chestra, which afterward returns as introduction to the 
final act, as well as the charming minuet before the third 
act, were so delighifully performed that the public insisted 
upon a repetition of the popular dance movement. Very ef 
fective also were the choruses behind the scenes with the 
peculiar accompaniment furnished by a piano, a cabinet o1 


gan, wind and percussion instruments 


* * * 


\ by far weaker work musically is the three act opera 
“The Pearl Fishers,” which on Wednesday night last was 
revived for Madame Prevosti at the Theater des Westens 
as it had been done at Kroll’s six years ago for Madam« 
Sembrich 


It is essentially a prima donna opera, and on 


in which only a first-class coloratura singer can make an 
etiect, fur the dramatic conteirs of the plot are racher weak 
theatrical and artificial, of the old pattern, at d so meagre 
that two acts would have been an ply suilicicnt to tcl the 
story, which, according to the fashion of the day of grand 
opera, is drawn out into three long acis. Musicaily Bize 
in this early work is sill entirely under the influence of the 
peratic composers of his day, notably Bellim, Halevy 
who became his father-in-law), the Verdi of the beginning 
of his second creative period, and Meyerbeer, whom he 
tries to imitate in bombastically built up finales. Oj the 
omposer who a dozen years later was to give to the world 
the opera of “Carmen,” we get only glimpses, and these 


more especially in tl original and oiten very effective 


ic 
rchestral devices [hese are not the only moments « 
beauty, however, in the music to the “Pearl Fishers,” for 
surely the theme of Leila, which is made use of somewhat 
n the Wagner Leitmotive fashion, is noble and melodious 
Nadir and Zurga 1s of 


some musical importance; Leila’s aria and the following 


invention; the first duet between 


yve duet in the beginning of the third act, as well as 
Zurga’s dramatic monologue in the final scene, are not to 
be sneezed at, as far as inventive power is concerned 

As regards the performance, the chief interest of which 
as I stated before, is centred in the part of Leila, | must 
confess ihat in two directions Franceschina Prevosti fell 
short of what one might justly expect of the impersonator 


of that part. One does not necessarily need to be a believer 


in my friend Henry T. Finck’s theory of “personal beauty 
ind romantic love,” but it is hard on an audience to make 
them imagine that with so thin, long, angular and aged an 
incarnation (if one can speak of incarnation without flesh) 
of Leila, two fellows fall and keep in love most desperately 
throughout three long acts. But if this be considered too 
much of a personal and decidedly “a man’s” point of view, 
I must also, ungallantly enough, add the further statement 
that Madame Prevosti’s vocal charms, and above all her 


oloratura, have of late so suffered under the influence of 
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time and constant wear and tear, that they no longer suffice 
to sing so difficult a role in a style worthy of that artist's 
name and pretensions. It was therefore nothing less than 
clever that the lady abstained from making display of vocal 
abilities, the chief element of her Leila interpretation, but 
laid more stress upon fulfilling the dramatic requirements 
of the role. Madame Prevosti is still a very graceful and 
above all a very sympathetic and quite forceful actress, and 
if thus, in the first act especially, her Leila could not satisty 
the demands of a musical gourmet, the hearty and genuine 
applause her impersonation of the part elicite 
second and likewise in the final act, was a well deserved 
one 

Next to her I liked best the new baritone Schwabe, who 
sings tastefully, pronounces clearly and acts well and with 
moderation. Braun as Nadir committed his usual fault of 
singing off pitch just as soon as he struck stronger dyna 
mics than a very pleasing piano and his clever use of the 
head register Saenger conducted carefu ly and held his 


orchestra under good control, while on the other hand t 


| | 


chorus left much to be desired and showed a considerable 


lack of rehearsing 


Of the multitudinous concerts of the week I took my al 
tted and very liberal dose. It is similar to a man’s going 
to the Stock Exchange regularly from two to three hours 
a day, only at a different time of the day. One gets used to 
it, and, if, perhaps, it is, on the whole, less exciting than the 
attending of the Stock Exchange, it is surely not less nerve 


wearing 


Thus, the very first pianist to whom I had to listen, Miss 
Elsa Rau, a young lady from Mun who said to have 


gained for herself somewhat of a reputation in Southern 


Germany, and who is a pupil of Pauline | tner, now Mrs 
Erdmannsdoerfer, took quite a lot of patience out of me 


It was harrassing to a degree to hear her wade through the 
Chopin, op. 46, Concert Allegro without the necessary tech 


tanding, and I fled 


without much feeling, taste or under 





from Bechstein Hall after the dreary performance of Mo 


art’s singularly tedious variations in G major upon the trite 
song, “Unser Dummer Poebel Meint It would have 
taken all of Hans von Bilow’s intellect and wit to make 


something out of this more than innocuous pour passer 


temps work 


Although likewise far from finished, a much more inter 


esting pianist proved Edmund Hertz, a young Pole, wl 
ommands a fair amount of technic acquired in the severe 
school of Professor Barth. The principal fault in Hertz’s 


piano playing is a not sufficient regard for the correct us¢ 
f the loud pedal, and this circumstance is particularly un 
fortunate and mal a propos in a hall of such hyper-acousti 


properties as the new Bechstein Saa hus the otherwise 


rather poetically interpreted Schumann | iry 


» minor 
Novelette sounded blurred in harmonies in frequent recur 
rences of quick modulatory changes 

4 suite in minor of Mr. Hertz’s own composition does 
not make him out to be either a very strong or very original 


carefully written and in good 


vriter It is nice musi 





as you could not expect differently from a pupil 
of so conscientious a composition teacher as O. B. Boise 
[he Caprice in A flat is the comparatively best and decided 
ly most effective, the slow movement in G minor the weak 


est portion of the suite 


An artist who probably either through unfortunate sur 


roundings, or  perhay indispos I é his own 
rt, or through other circumstances beyond his control 
did not find last year in New York and Boston the recog 


nition which his eminent abilities and great talent deserve 
Willy Burmester, made his first rentrée in Berlin last 


Thursday night 





3eethoven Hall crowded t utmost capacity, and 
the enthusiasm he evoked i1 is listeners showed conclu 
sively that the partial failure he scored in the United States 
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and which had been made known here, had not redounded 
to his discredit. On the contrary, there was something so 
hearty, genuine and entrainement in the public’s demon- 
strations of enthusiasm, that it carried the artist, who 
seemed a bit nervous in the beginning, along and beyond 
anything so far ever achieved by him in the way of suc- 
cess, and also of performance. 

Che Raff A minor Violin Concerto is a very interesting, 
and in its C major Adagio even a very beautiful work, ex- 
ceedingly well orchestrated like everything of Raff's, very 
for the solo instrument, but also tremendously 
To hear it performed in such perfection with re- 


effective 
difficult. 
gard to technic, such healthy and with all highly refined 
conception, such rare purity of tone and such graceful, 


k a treat, and it takes a Burmester to do it. 


easy vowing, 1S 
One will also not often have a chance to hear such Bach 
playing as that vouchsafed on this occasion, when Bur- 


mester interpreted the E major Concerto with that most 
heavenly of all of Bach’s slow movements, the one in C 
sharp minor. It was performed with the most touching 
beauty of tone and sincere feeling. After this work the 
applause, in which the accompanying Philharmonic Or- 
chestra joined most heartily, was so persistent that Bur- 
mester had to yield to the demand for an encore and played 
in inimitable style the Bach G minor Fugue. 


\s a piece of virtuosity, pure but not simple, he gave 
as third number of this big first program his own arrange- 
ment with orchestral accompaniment of the Paganini 
“Witches’ Dance.” It was a more bewildering than be- 


witching performance, let me tell you, and anybody who 
can play the fiddle like that is a mighty big virtuoso, even 
did to some of the New York and 


Boston music critics 


if he not appear so 


It speaks volumes for the state of musical culture in a 
Berlin, if chamber music is as strongly appre- 
ciated as it is I know of no other city in the wide 
world in which the soirées of standing chamber music or- 
ganizations are so largely and so attentively attended as 
they are here I do not need to metion the Joachim 
Quartet soirées, for the name of the founder is 1n itself 
sufficient to draw an audience anywhere. But take, for 
instance, tthe annual series of popular chamber music even- 


city like 


here. 





three Hochschule professors—Barth, 
Of this triumvirate only Barth is 


ings given by the 
W 


an 


irth and Hausmann. 


ideal chamber music player, while Wirth is a better viola 
rmer than violinist, and Hausmann’s tone upon the 
cello will ever remain dry and destitute of charm. Never- 


their concerts, as was the case last Friday night, 


peri 


theles 
are attended by one of the biggest audiences you can see 
in Berlin, for it filled the whole seating and standing room 
of the Philharmonie, the largest of our concert halls. And 
these people go there to listen, not in order to be seen, or 
it happens to be the fashion. You cannot show 
it in New York or Boston or in any 
There is something in “mu 
is no use denying that 


because 


anything like 


me 


other town upon the globe. 


sical atmosphere” after all, and it 
act 

Also were the people who attended rewarded by a very 
smooth and delightful performance of Mendelssohn’s D 
minor piano trio, of the Chopin G minor Sonata for piano 
and ’cello, in which Hausmann shone through cleanliness of 
intonation and execution more than through mellowness of 
tone, and, lastly, of the big B flat piano trio, op. 97, of Bee- 


thoven 


The opportunity of hearing this last named work I let go 
by in order to listen to at least a portion of Alfred Ober- 
laender’s song recital, for which exchange I felt sorry soon 
afterward. The singing days of this tenor and chamber 
singer to the Grand Duke of Baden are over, like the beauti- 
ful days of Aranjuez. I feel sorry for an artist, but I excuse 
him if necessity in the way of shortness of funds forces him 
to appear before the public with such by no means beaurs 


restes of voice, but I call it something very short of impu- 
dence if a man situated in comfortable circumstances like 
chamber singer Alfred Oberlaender thus obtrudes himself 
upon the public. The reception, however, with which he 
met and the criticisms which summed up his song recital 
probably took the starch out of him, for the next time am- 
bition may tickle the tenor to tackle Berlin again in swallow 
tail coat and white choker. 

* * * 

Another and much younger chamber music organization 
than the one mentioned before, the string quartet consist 
ing of Messrs. Halir, Exner, Adolf Mueller and Dechert, of 
the Royal Orchestra, is working its way toward public ap- 
preciation, especially as these four well watched and excel- 
lent performers seem to recognize the fact that they must 
seek a specialty in order not to clash with their friendly 
foes and older rivals. If the Joachim Quartet cultivates 
chiefly the classics, the Halir Quartet seems to continue this 
season, as it did with a fair degree of success during the 
past one, on the line of presenting to its listeners more mod- 
ern works. 

The program for the first well attended soirée at Bech- 
stein Hall brought as first novelty (for Berlin, at least) 
a string quartet in A major, by Stephen Krehl, a Leipsic 
composer, now residing at Carlsruhe. I heard the work at the 
last Tonkuenstler meeting in Dortmund, when I character- 
ized it as a decent but not an important contribution to the 
musical literature of the day. This impression was renewed 
upon a second hearing, when also a still better performance 
than at Dortmund assisted judgment. It seems hard to be 
lieve that no superior quartet should have been handed in 
for prize competition, so that to this work would be awarded 
the first prize of the Tonkuenstler Verein, from which 
alone the lack of all polyphonic writing should have de 
barred it. 

The second novelty of the evening was the sonata for 
violin and piano, op. 34, in A minor, by Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach. 

* * - 

On the same evening I witnessed at the Singakademie 
the struggle (I cannot call it performance) with the last 
section of Handel’s oratorio ‘Israel in Egypt.’’ Because 
of the fact that the chorus plays the most important part 
in this work, and that it had been sung by the Sing 
akademie chorus so often before, I had expected to hear at 
least a decent reproduction of the well-known oratorio 
But the once famous, now no longer venerable (except in 
name and because of former merit, organization is retro 
grading perceptibly and painfully. This was plainly notice- 
able during these later Prof. Martin Blum 
ner’s régime, but now, since through illness he has been 
forced to abdicate temporarily and to yield the baton to the 
organist and assistant conductor, Mr. Kaweran, the state 


years of 


of the Singakademie chorus has reached so low a level that 
one cannot take pleasure in listening to its vocal efforts. 
Handel powerful choruses was in 
There was no rhyth- 


The singing in the 
nowise adequate or even endurable. 
mic precision, no attempts at dynamic shading whatsoever, 
and, what was the worst of all, the intonation was badly 
off pitch through nearly the entire close of the oratorio 

nd a - 

The very opposite was the case at last night’s concert 
of the Philharmonic Chorus, which at its first concert of 
the current season gave us a repetition of Bach’s B minor 
Mass, which was so successfully performed under Siegfried 
Ochs’ direction last spring by the same society. I wrote 
of this event, which proved something like a sensation, at 
length and therefore need to say to-day only that the effect 
was again a very elevating and to the average listener 
surely also a very fascinating one. There are, however, 
those who say, and not without a semblance truth, 
that Ochs goes a trifle too far in his training the 
chorus for the sake of obtaining from it virtuoso perform- 
There can be no doubt that such exaggerated dis- 


of 


ances. 


tribution of strong light and shade, such startlingly sudden 


dynamic changes have something theatrical in their total 
result, which could not have been intended by Bach and 
does not always fit the severely noble, austere, chaste style 
of his music. I am one of the last to desire a return to the 
former tedious way of reproducing the works of a Bach 
in the so-called “classic” style, but still a sacred work like 
the B minor Mass should prove the highest power of its 
inherent beauties and colossal musical architecture in an 
inspired, sincere and more natural as well as more simple 
way of reading. Nevertheless, the effect of the work o 
the chorus for the artistic 
moments even overwhelming, even if Mr. Ochs, as I open 


was, most part, very and at 
ly hut reluctantly must state, at times overdid things in the 
way of abrupt transitions from one dynamic extreme to 
another. 

The orchestra also did not seem to me in as good trim 
this time as they were at that phenomenal first perform 
ance. I except, however, among the instrumental soloisis 
the oboi d’amore performers, Messrs. Hanisch and Von 
derbank, and the very brilliant and sure trumpet perform 
er Otto Feist, of the Philharmonic Orchestra 


Entirely inadequate at the Philharmonic, as well as at the 


Singakademie concert, were the vocal soluists. I except in 
the former cast only Mrs. Geller-Wolter, who owns a high 
ly cultivated, beautiful and sympathetic alto voice, and who 
is as good an oratorio singer as one wants to hear. Of the 
others, neither the very poor soprano, Johanna Dietz, nor 
the ill-favored tenor, Franz Litzinger, has any idea of the 
style in which Bach’s music is to be interpreted, and the 
basso, Sistermans, was neither in good voice nor in good 
form musically. 1 have heard him sing much better in fos 
mer days. 
9 


Leschetizky is going to leave Vienna and intends to reside 


in future at Wiesbaden. The reason for this decision he 
gives in the Vienna Neues Tageblatt in his own character 
istic way as follows: “Everything, I am sorry to say, has 


retrograded in Vienna, and especially matters political have 
I am an honest musician and politics 
Sut 


become intolerable 


indeed are only of secondary interest to me since I 


perceive that the general hounding has taken on such di 
that politics are smuggled even into art matters 


mensions, 

I am forced to pay more close attention to them. And thus 
I come to notice that the same unheard of terrorism which 
is evinced in all other questions of public life is now being 
transplanted also into the neutral domain of art. There is no 
such thing as confessional art, and I am inwardly shocked 
over the lack of respect with which meritorious, highly 
important artists are being treated because their political 
or religious confession does not please certain people in 
power to-day. In such a town I don’t care to live. I am 
free and independent, my pupils will follow me wherever 
I shall go; yes, I may say that they come to Vienna only un 
willingly, directly for my sake, and that they would more 


in Germany or wherever else in another land 
! 


gladly seek me 
only « 


I choose to live. These houndings will have as ons¢ 
quence that musical life under such circumstances must ret 


rograde in Vienna, and people will understand that a free 
musician will move to a place where the said causes, and 
consequently also the said effects, do not exist.” 

It would seem desirable that these earnest cogitations 


should find in Vienna the attention they deserve 


a » = 
nasty and disgusting as 
the 


A criticism so horribly personal 


fur Literatur, from 


th 


pen of Erich Urban, in which he speaks of 


e one published in the Magazin 


the two pianists, 


bound 


Teresa Carrefio and Anna Haasters-Zinkeisen, was 
to draw a protest from decent quarters. Two of the Berlin 
big dailies, the 7ageblatt and the Boersen Zeitung, have 


repudiated this sort of criticism in very strong language, 
and the 
around a protest in print 


two of better known local musicians have sent 


* ” * 


Poor Miss Celeste Groenevelt seems to be pursued by a 
constant streak of the hardest sort of misfortune. First 
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she lost here her only sister, then last summer her father 
died at New Orleans, and to-day her mother died here in 
Berlin, leaving the talented young pianist alone in the 
world and entirely thrown upon her own resources. She will 
find comfort in time, however, in the sincere sympathies 
of some good friends she made among strangers, and in a 
foreign country. 
* * * 

August Klughardt’s oratorio, “The Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” was performed for the first time at Cologne last 
week, under Wuellner’s direction, and met with great suc- 
cess. The same work will be heard in Berlin on Novem- 
ber 22 at the benefit concert of the Royal Opera House 
Chorus. 

* * * 

Alma Fohstroem will appear as “guest” at the Royal 
Opera House next Saturday night in the part of Gilda in 
“Rigoletto.” 

” ” - 

Among the more important musical personages I met 
during the past week were Dr. Oscar von Hase, of Leip 
sic, head of the renowned music publishing firm of Breit 
kopf & Hartel, and Musikdirector Fritz Vollbach, of 
Mayence, the conductor of the Handel festivals there 
Among the callers at this office were Mr and Mrs. Alex 
ander Petschnikoff, who will reach New York before this 
letter does; the two extraordinarily gifted little pianists 
Silberfeld, of New York; the three sisters, Nellie, Kate 
and Mabel Chaplin, of London, England, who will con- 
certize here soon; Miss Marie von Seht, a handsome young 
soprano; Oscar Werner, a violinist from Los Angeles, 
Cal.: the Misses Bell from Indianapolis, and Miss Clare 
Woodbury from Philadelphia O. F. 


Berlin Music Notes. 

Franz Schoerg, the violinist from Brussels, who was 
heard with the Philharmonic Orchestra last Saturday 
evening at the Singakademie, strengthened the good im 
pression called forth last year by his recitals at the Bech 
stein Hall. Schoerg’s playing is typical of the modern 
felgian school and shows all its virtues, and, to some 
tastes, all its faults 

= 

The concert at the Singakademie Thursday evening in- 
troduced a young violinist, Sophie Adelheim, to the Ber 
lin public and also afforded it the pleasure of hearing again 
the mezzo-soprano Corally Béttcher, who needed no in 
troduction 

Miss Béttcher sang charmingly, and with deep feeling 
songs from Schumann and Brahms 

On the program were some interesting songs from Fritz 
Fuhrmeister, which Miss Béttcher sang artistically, the 
composer playing the accompaniments 

oe es 


The brilliant young pianist Miss Helene Augustin, of 


New York, accompanied by her mother, is back in Berlin 
for the winter, and has resumed her lessons with Madame 
Carrefio. Aside from personal charms, Miss Augustin is 
very talented musically, and will make a stir in the musi- 


cal world F. M. BIGGERSTAFF 


No More Encores. 


ANAGER CHARLES L. YOUNG announces that 
hereafter no encores will be permitted in any of the 
concerts he controls. In this connection Mr. Young says: 
“Tt seems to me that the encore nuisance has grown to 
such proportions that some determined effort should be 
made to suppress it and to protect the more discriminating 
portion of the audience. I am well aware that this pro 
hibition may involve me in perplexities, but I am willing to 


” 


become a martyr in so righteous a cause 


William Crawford. 

William Crawford, a tenor whose voice and singing are 
admired, was one of the principal participants in a concert 
Monday night of last week in the hall of the New York 
Scottish Society. Mr. Crawford sang effectively “Scots 
Wha Hae,” and was recalled several times. 


Mrs. L. 


has taken a studio 





Konia 


Miss Anna E. Otten. 


A YouncG Vio_tinist WHo Mave a Hit Sunpay NIGHT at 
THE NEVADA CONCERT. 


AST April when Miss Anna E. Otten played in a con 

cert at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall a Musica 
Courier representative who heard her declared that she 
was one of the most talented of the younger violinists of 
New York, and predicted that she would by sheer force of 
talent push her way to the front. At that time the young 
lady was scarcely known outside a limited circle of admir 
ers, for she had come to New York unheralded. 

The writer’s prophecy bids fair to be soon verified. Last 
Sunday night Miss Otten was one of the soloists of the 
Nevada concert in the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
deeply impressed the large audience by her finished and im 
Her playing of the Bruch Con 


passioned performance 





ANNA BE. OTTEN. 


certo in G minor, commented upon elsewhere in this issue 
stamped her as a violinist of solid merit 

In THe Musicar Courter of April 26, this year, was this 
sketch of the young violinist: 

Miss Anna E. Otten is a native American and will 


the 





1 





less exert no small influence upor 


the interest of American music and musicians Already 
she has become a great favorite with concert-goers. At the 
age of fifteen, Miss Otten, having pursued with great suc 
cess a course of study in Frankfort under Hugo Heermann 
at the Hoche Conservatory of Music, made her début in 


Hamburg. On that occasion she played the E major con 
certo of Vieuxtemps and her triumph was unequivocal 
Not long afterward she played in Prague, Freisburg, Frank 
fort, Homburg, Stuttgart, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne and 
Serlin At every appearance she moved her audience and 
won the admiration of the critics. She was proclaimed a 
genius and the most glowing prophecies were made regard 
ing her. It is indeed rare that one so young as Miss Otten 
succeeds in establishing so high a trans-Atlantic reputation 

Miss Otten’s repertory is large, embracing many of the 
standard compositions for the violin. She plays, amo 


ther of the large works, Mendelssohn's Concert 





First and Second Concertos of Max Bruch, Wieniawski 
D minor Concerto, the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Con 
certos of Spohr and the Beethoven Concerto. Considering 
that Miss Otten is not yet out of her ‘teens, this may be re 
garded as a remarkable repertory 

Miss Otten is endowed in an unusual degree with those 


qualities which are deemed the essentials of the great vic 
linist. Her ear is singularly sensitive and has been so ac 
curately trained that her intonation is always pure It 
seems well-nigh impossible for her to play out of tune 
She possesses the artist temperament, and seems to genet 
ate magnetism by her bow. Her bowing is admirable, and 
she fingers in accordance with the best method. Her play 
ing 1s characterized by a finish and a warmth not often 
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he And her mu 


found in that of any save t nature artist 


sical intelligence is so bright that she gives a thoughtful in 


terpretation to everything she attempts 
Miss Otten is the fortunate possessor of a genuine Strad 
ivarius violir which formerly belonged to Professor 


Japha, of Cologne, who died about six years ago 
Since the above article was published Miss Otten has ad 
vanced in her art and enlarged her repertory. She is be 


coming a favorite in New York, and it is likely that this 


winter her services will be in frequent request for concerts 


and recitals 


The National Conservatory. 
R AFAEL JOSEFFY, the ereat pupil of a great master 


Karl Tausig—-is and has been head of the piano 
department of the National Conservatory for over a decade 
Not only e of the most masterful of living pianists, he is 
Iso one f the gretatest piar ts that ever lived, and is the 
xponent to-day of a school that is fast vanishing. To 
supreme technical finish he unites a deli y that is ether 
eal, a poetry that finds its fullest utterance in Chopin, its 
st brilliant eloquence in Liszt, and its reflective side in 
Brahms ] ffy i superb specim the eclec 
thods of Tausig. He : re classicist, his purity of 
le, happy rhythmic sense and beauty of tone being alike 
dr ble Ba Beethov 1d Brahms, while the dash 
nd unequaled spirit of his jeu lend to his readings of 
I's | = y ky nd other Y) d rr composer 1 peculiar 
harn Master of all styles, impeccable as an interpreter, 
Rafael Joseffy is among latter-day virtuosi unique because 
his ve tility 
As a nd a teacher he is tha é bination of 
magnetic mentor and amiable counsellor; his teaching 
hours are indeed object lessons in the art of playir g@ the 
piano beautifully. His ideal is beauty, he insists on a 
beautiful quality of tone and a beautiful manner of delivery 
To the music world he is the great, unapproachable virtu 
» his pupils he is the beloved friend and guide, Rafael 
Joseffy 
Mr. Joseffy teaches only at the National Conservatory 


Italian Language. 


N° one can sing Italian music unless he or she knows at 
least sufficient of the Italian language to understand 
he. vowels and consonant combinations and the accents and 

the special emphasis. The intelligent world at once dis 

vers automatic texts, and it is a reflection upon the 
singer to use the text automatically 


Prof. Eduord di Tempora, 51 Spring street, will, in a lim 


I 
1 


ited number of lessons, teach sufficient Italian to guide the 


singer. Roman certificate. Charges moderate 


New York State Music Teachers’ Association. 
Plans have been laid whereby the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association will endeavor to secure legislation 
during the coming year, making it compulsory for all who 


ww ish to engage in the teaching ‘ f music to pass an examina 





tion as to their capabilities before being allowed to teach 
The association will also try to have the Legislature make 
mandatory the teaching of music in all normal institutes 
and city schools throughout the State. Thomas Impett, of 
Troy, is president of the association, and has appointed vice 
presidents in every county The meeting at Saratoga 
Springs next year promises to be the largest and most in 


teresting convention in the historv of the association 


Albert Lockwood Recitai. 
At Mendelssohn Hall, at 2:30 Pp. m.. on Wednesday. No 


vember 20. Albert Lockwood will give a piano recital with 


the following program 


Fantaisie, op. 1s Schubert-Liszt 
Allegro—Adagio (The Wanderer)—Prest Allegro 
Nocturne m. 27. No. 1 Chopin 


Rameau 
Schubert 


Le Tambourin 
Impromptu, op. oo, Ne 3 


Waldesrauschen Liszt 

R de Grieg 

Sonate, op. < Brahms 
Maestoso—Andante—Scherz Intermezzo— Finale 


Rubinstein 
Rubinstein 


Ballade, after Biirger’s Lenore 
Contredanse 


Ovide Musin’s 


Violin School. 
MUSIN present. 


ALBERT ZIMMER. | 
GASTON DETHIER. 


Assisted by 


“astruction from foundation to finishing. Open throughout the year 
Address Studio 
810-814 Carnegic Hail, New York. 


















































































































Mark Hambourg. 


With tHE Boston 
New York. 


CRITICISMS His PERFORMANCES 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LAST WEEK IN 


OF 





No doubt the interest of the afternoon for the larger part of the 
audience centred the playing of the Mark Hambourg. 
Though the reign of the virtuoso is always to be regretted, there 
are times when one readily forgives the public for going into spasms 
Yesterday afternoon was one of 
Hambourg is worthy of the he re- 
He is a pianist of uncommon power and 
influence. He has enormous technic, and he as the means 
for the revelation of a splendid musical temperament. His tone is 
immense, and the strength of his fingers, wrists and forearms will 
be the envy of many less gifted players. His runs, arpeggios and 
rapid passages of chords yesterday were played with a clean cut pre- 
cision and a brilliant speed which were simply dazzling. His dy- 
namic range proved to be large, though he did not indulge much in 
melting pianissimos. His tone seemed at times a little hard, but 
that was probably owing to circumstances beyond the reach of his 


in pianist, 


of enthusiasm over a personality. 
Mr. 


and a litle 


these times. all applause 


ceived more 


uses it 


technic. 

He played the well worn C minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns in a 
manner which made it sound like a new work. He galvanized its 
dead measures into a seeming life, and that is no small task, for it is 
an empty work, if ever there was one; but Mr. Hambourg is a most 
interesting pianist, and he made that concerto.interesting through the 
sheer force of his masterly performance. It was not a composition 
to reveal in the player the possession of the highest qualities of the 
but it must be said that Mr. Hambourg played the 
musicianly manner, with fine rhythm and with many 
Mr. Hambourg is welcome. He will be heard, 
whenever he plays, with the stimulation which comes from a strong 
musical personality, and he may, perhaps, hereafter show us that he 
can play other more noble compositions than that heard yesterday in 
an equally satisfying manner. It should be added that the accom 
paniment was given perfectly by the orchestra and Mr. Gericke.— 
New York Times, 


interpreter’s art, 
music in a 
delicate nuances. 


November o. 
Mark Hambourg, the young pianist who has won such fame in 
musical circles, was probably the centre of interest at the opening 
concert in Brooklyn of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, at the Academy of Music last 
night. He deserved all the applause and much more than he re- 
ceived. His playing of Rubinstein’s Fourth Concerto, a favorite 
with all virtuosos, and at once placed him high in the 
of Brooklyn’s music lovers. 
welcome 


was masterful, 
affection 

Mark Hambourg received a that touch him. 
He made his musical personality known almost from the start. The 
entire performance demonstrated that he is a pianist of uncommon 
influence. In the runs, arpeggios and rapid passages of 
evidences of clean cut precision, and his br'lliant 
dazzling. Round after round of applause followed 
his performance. It was the appreciation of a conservative element, 
who had weighed the new player in the balance of comparison and 
found him pleasing and acceptable.—New York Herald, 
November 


seemed to 


power and 
chords 


speed was simply 


were the 


capable, 
It. 





Mr. Mark Hambourg, the solo performer of the evening’s concert, 
as he played Rubinstein’s D minor 
Concerto in a way that showed him to be a pianist equipped with all 
the technic, strength of finger and of limb and assurance that even 
these modern days can demand. There is plenty of occasion in Ru- 
binstein’s work to call for the display of all these things that an artist 
can put forward, and Mr. Hambourg never faltered in meeting the 
demands on his resources. Indeed, it would be difficult to recall a 
and brilliant proclamation than his playing of the 
last movement.—New York Tribune, November 10 


was of the previous afternoon’s, 


more dazzling 


climax of the 





It is no exaggeration to dub this young Siegfried of the piano a 
genius. He has had a teacher—Lescheiizky—who has found him an 
apt pupil in the acquirement of a superlative technic, but his claims 
to present mastery of his art and to future eminence are based upon 
his natural gifts 

He has the 
highest degree. 
at times a bit brutally 


sensibility in the 


expresses broadly, 


sacred fire. He posses musical 
What he feels he 


in the exuberance of his enjoyment of new- 


vigorously— 


born virility. 

His tone big, 
Of his technic it will suffice for the present to say that it is equal 
to any task that piano music may set for it. 

Fourth Concerto (C minor)—a concise, solid, brilliant 
to make the public acquainted with this new 


is impressive—a veritable proclamation of power. 


Saint-Saéns’ 


composition—served 


pianist. He played it with superb dash and with a positive degree 
of authority, and roused the audience to genuine enthusiasm. It | 
is safe to predict that he will create a furore—New York World, 


November 9 


New York season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra began 
this year with the concerts on Wednesday afternoon 


auspiciously 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and 


W M . H + SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates. &c.. address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


usTAV HINRICHS, 


ute the National 
National Opera Company. 


The 








Director of iiarions te Soe Sey 
«+ « VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
tw” PREPARES AND FINISHES FOR CONCERT AND OPERA 
145 East 62d Street, New York. 


EFFIE STEWART, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Vocal French DICTION a specialty. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Address: 35 West 11th St., NEW YORK. 
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and yesterday evening at Carnegie Hall. Three new compositions 
were on last evening’s program, and at both concerts Mark Ham- 
bourg, a young pianist hitherto unknown here, established his right 
to a place among the first of contemporary virtuosi. His number on 
Wednesday was the Saint-Saéns Concerto in C minor and last even- 
ing he played Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor. On both occa- 
he was received with deserved enthusiasm by the 
He possesses remarkable technical powers, which are made subservient 
to his musical and intellectual feeling, which seems to be interesting 
to an unusual extent. His playing in the last movement of the con- 
certo last night was dazzling in strength and rapidity. The difficult 
octave passages have probably never been played here before with 
such astonishing virtuosity. Mr. Hambourg is still a young man, 
and in the phases of his art that are least satisfying now is likely 
to develop greatly. He has the foundation in every respect for the 
highest success in his field—New York Sun, November 10. 


sions audience. 





Hambourg showed himsrelf to be an artist of the highest attain 
He has great power, yet an exceeding delicacy of touch 
Hambourg chose Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in C minor, and played 
it with such spirit that the big audience of music lovers called him 
out five times. It seems safe to say that not since Paderewski first 
astonished and delighted the American public has such a master of 
Hambourg has an un 
the New York 


ments. 


the popular instrument visited this country. 
affected manner that the 
November 9. 


won audience at start 


Press, 





The first genuine Symphony Concert took place yesterday in Car- 
negie Hall. 

Mark Hambourg made his début with the C minor Concerto by 
Saint-Saéns. Where will striplings like 
Hambourg, who can scarcely be reckoned twenty years old, display 
such a superabundance? He looks like a boy, and a delicate one, 
but he plays like a man. In his temperament he displays the sturm 
und drang of youth. One is irresistibly struck by his freshness and 
feels that his sovereign contempt of all that is sentimental is rooted 
in his native, musical healthfulness. Hambourg is naturally not one 
of the over-mature pianists who discriminate with subtility light and 
shade, but he wins our hearts, by the often rough 
energy of his expression. In spite of the storm and pressure he 
always remains clear, and when in the presence of the black notes 
one often fears lest he must now come to grief, yet he always 
emerges as victor from the most rapid tempo. That he can sing, too, 
on the cold keys of the piano, he gave proof as well, at times, for 
in the Concerto of Saint-Saéns there is not much to sing. In this 
composition, indeed, he could not reveal his musical soul, but it 
can be asserted that he played it more musically than it was felt by 


piano technic end when 


in spite of it, 


the composer. He knew, too, how to give a noble air to empty pas- 
sage work, and it was not mere bravura that took away the breath 
of the audience. 

It is, of course, imposible after the performance of this superficial 


work to deliver a final judgment on the player, but we can go so 





far as to reckon him among the most interesting pianists of the 
modern school.—New York Staats Zeitung, November 9 
Mark Hambourg was, as on the day before, the soloist, and he 


increased the favorable impression which he made on Wednesday 
very considerably. During the last six years Rubinstein’s D minor 
Concerto has not been given here so perfectly and so Rubinsteinly, 
notwithstanding Teresa Carrefio and Josef Hofmann. Hambourg 
not only “those who are called,” but of the 
With the force and fire of a young heaven-stormer he went 
and however passionately he piled up his crescendos 
In the furious tempo in which he took the last 


belongs to is one 
“elect.” 
to his 
he never lost control. 
movement it is wonderful to preserve such clearness and certainty, 
and the audience absolutely intoxicated with this formidable 
Cossack dance. and repeated applause called the 
young artist even when the piano was pushed into a corner, and the 
prospect of the beloved encore was cut off 

We can look forward with eager anticipation as to what this Titan 
of the piano will give us in his recitals. Yesterday his playing was 
an obligation to give us such recitals.—New York Staats Zeitung, 
November 


work, 


was 


Continued out 


10. 


Marguerite Hall’s Season. 
This popular contralto has already booked many engage 
among them Troy Chromatic Club, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Ann Arbor, Chicago, 


ments, 
Pittsburg, Washington, 
Boston, &c. 

In Washington she sings ‘ 
Wittinsville, Conn., song recitals; 
spring, her own n recital, and so on. 


‘The Messiah” 
in Boston, 


; in Milford and 
early in the 





The Violin Case. 


HE re-arrest of a violin dealer who had appealed from 
a decision of a lower court which was sustained by a 
higher tribunal has again brought that case to public notice 
but it is a question whether the evidence, entirely circum 
stantial, could be considered as a justification for punish 
ment. Much of it was expert testimony and, as usual, this 
was contradicted by expert testimony. Should anyone be 
subjected to punishment on such a basis? One expert 
swears that a violin is a Stradivarius and the other expert 
says it is not a Strad. Such delicate questions should not 
subject anyone to danger. 
Only on Sunday the Journal published the 
Strad. same as usual 
“StaaD” 


following 
news, 
A GENUINE BOUGHT FOR $10 


Its Lucky Owner Is Totp Tuat It Is Wortn a Fortune 


Lonpvon, November 11.—The discovery at Wolverhampton of a rea 
Stradivarius has set the experts by the ears and aroused quite a 
flutter of excitement in musical circles 

The instrument is in the possession of John E. Hunt, landlord 


of the Grapes Inn, Chapel Ash, Wolverhampton, a young man who 


° 
as he himself asserts, is an amateur violinist of but modest preten 


sions, without any of the qualifications of the connoisseur 


It belonged to an old musician in Wolverhampton. He died sud 


denly about six years ago, and his widow, left in rather straitened 
circumstances, pawned the violin 
The violin bears inside a printed label with the words, “Anton 


16.” 
One gentleman has offered 90 guineas for it and another 60 guineas 


Stradivarius, 17 


4 connoisseur came last week, and after examining it carefully and 
trying it he said it was worth £1,300 or £1,400 
As to how, when and where it came into the possession of the 
itinerant musician, whose needy widow raised a few shillings on 
it from the pawnbroker, it is impossible to say, as his identity wil 
not be disclosed by those who know it. His widow has not been 
seen or heard of by Mr. Hunt for four years, so there little pros 
pect of tracing further the history of the instrument 
, 
The S. Brainard’s Sons Company. 
ig the centre of the music trade of this city the S. Brain 
ard’s Sons’ Company has just opened a large estab 
lishment at No. 20 East Seventeenth street. This old estab- 
lished music house will no doubt attract a large number 


of professional as well as amateur musicians, who will find 


there a large assortment of sheet music to select from. The 
new store is very elaborate and its dimensions are neces 
sary for the accommodation of the large stock which is in 
dexed in the extensive catalogue of this firm. This cat 
alogue will be sent free on application 

The S. Brainard’s Sons’ Company is one of the oldest 


music publishing concerns in this country. Their Chicago 


house is at 208 and 300 Wabash avenue 
Murio-Celli Soirees. 

These very enjoyable affairs, at which New Yorkers 
always have the opportunity of hearing budding talent, will 
be resumed in December; last year Marie Engle, Eleanor« 
Broadfoot (now with the Grau Opera Company), and 
other well-known pupils were heard, and this year some 
equally fine voices will be on the programs. Mme. Murio 
Celli’s season is uncommonly good, with her time well 
filled, and inquiries coming from all over the country; last 


Canton and other cities 
and the 


week Chicago, Pittsburg, Omaha 


inquiry as to her terms and lesson hours, 


vocal teacher has the expectation of the busiest of 


made 
famous 
seasons. 

contralto, will probably make 


Eleanore Broadfoot, the 


her début at Chicago, and will be heard here later 


Mile, ALICE VERLET, 


Now Singing in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE. 


SOPRANO. 


Season 1900-190|—United States, 











VAN YOR 


Tenor, 


G E, {7 St., 
NEW YORK. 
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}{ AMBOURG'S TRIUMPHANT TOUR 


os WITH THE 





Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
November 6 to November 11, inctusve 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, BROOKLYN AND PHILADELPHIA. 


CRITICISMS: “ The young Siegfried of the piano—a genius.’ 


New York World. 


“He is a pianist of uncommon power and influence.’ 
New York Times. 


“ A pianist equipped with all the technic, strength of 
finger and of limb and assurance that even these 


modern days can demand.” New York Tribune. 


“He has a foundation in every respect for the highest 
success in his field.” New York Sun. 


“ He deserved all the applause and much more than he 
received. New York Herald. 


“He has great power, yet an exceeding delicacy of touch.” 
New Yor k Press. 


HAMBOURG’S FIRST NEW YORK RECITALS: 
Wednesday Afternoon, November 22, 


3 O'CLOCK 


Thursday Afternoon, November 23, 


(3 O*CLOCK) 


At MENDELSSOHN HALL...... 


PROGRAMS. 


Hambourg’s Recital Program No. 1. New York. Hambourg’s Recital Program No.2. New York. 
Gavotte and Variations, A minor, ‘ J. P. RAMEAU 
Faschingschwank, : R. SCHUMANN Prelude and Fugue, D major, : BACH-D'ALBERT 


Sonata Appassionata, BEETHOVEN 


Allegro, Romance, Scherzino, Jatermesso, Finale. 
Assai Allegro, Adagiocon moto, Allegro ma non troppo 


Nocturne, E major, 

Deux Etudes, sean Melodie, ; ' : GLUCK*SGAMBATI 
Polonaise, B fiat, Capriccio, ) 

Ballade, / —— Tempodi Ballo, j sarees: 
Humoresque, . TSCHAIKOWSKY Paganini Variations, ; , BRAHMS 
Ave Maria, ; ‘ F HENSELT 

Kiss Waltz, , / . STRAUSS-SCHUTTE Six Etudes, ; ; CHOPIN 
Gavotte Moderne, ; ; : HAMBOURG Nocturne, G major, ; ; RUBINSTEIN 
Etude, C major, RUBINSTEIN A Midsummer Night’s Dream, MENDELSSOHN 





KNABE PIANO USED. 
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NEVADA 


At the Metropolitan. 


a 


IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


FTER all there are very few great singers in each 
A Whether it is be attributed to an 


absence of great voices or defective methods of placing 


generation. to 
voices, or the impatience of pupils and singers to remain 
under in order 
benefits, the fact remains that there are very few great, 


one system ol instruction to secure its 


profound singers. There are specialists; there are also 
singers with temperament and without voices, and many 
with voices and without temperament, but singing implies 
both, and hence we are still driven to the conclusion that 
there are few great singers. One oi the singers of the age 
was heard on Sunday night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; she is known on both continents as one of those 
that by dint artistic 
It was Emma Nevada who sang there for the 


personalities force recognition of 
impression. 
first time since her return to the concert platform here in 
America, particularly in New York. The program of the 
performance tells of the songs that were given by her 


without the encores: 
Cpestete, BIGMORs cccccccvcccccccscvevccsccccvencesésesooseseone 


Epes. Eile Possestl (Pats ccicccccccccsveccvcsocscvecsse Gounod 
Signor Alberti. 


TP BO Fe wincccsccseveesceve pwdededdeeeserecoodsoncsceweeus Verd. 
Mme. Rosa Linde. 

Capriccio Brillant.......0.ccccccscccccscccevesccocescccccss MERGCISSORN 
Thuel Burnham. 

Aria from Lucia (the Mad Sceme)......cccccscccccccssosccsece Donizetti 


Mme Nevada. 
With flute obligato. 


Emma 


Capriccio I'schaikowsky 


WR, DeMatha, cc ccvccccccsccscocsessccccsspeseespectes Leoncavallo 
Signor Alberti. 

Comeasts, G Ms sc icccccovcesscccesessces Vétnesesecswacwsena ine Bruch 
Anna E. Otten. 

The Bell Song, from Lakmé............. ebekaieln hited weneamraen Delibes 
Madame Nevada. 

OID occ ctvccticcdasicnrsdavienthdeeqesdeesstoribeds Luckstone 
Mme. Rosa Linde. 

BAECS coe cc cccscdesevecccesceseetcenec cedéncegeevososesesencooes Liszt 


(instrumented by Miuller-Berghaus.) 


We have a great many songs composed constantly, and 
yet, aiter all, we are driven back to the o]d opera style if 
we want to hear the true singing as distinguished from the 
interpretation Such miniature work 
has never been heard here for years past as Nevada gave 


of classical songs. 
us on Sunday night, and by miniature we mean the round- 
ing off and finishing and coloring of tone to its fine and 
most delicate points. Although these songs of Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer and Delibes (she sang the Dinorah “Shadow 
Dance” for an encore) are now considered to belong to a 
forgotten period (particularly the first two), yet they are 
in essence among the representative vocal specimens. 
They illustrate the capacity of the human voice, with all 
its surroundings, embellishments, produced under artistic 
nourishment. 

Madame Nevada is entitled from her work on Sunday 
night to be ranked among the best of the living expo- 
nents of the art of singing. Her reputation in Europe is 
well founded, as she demonstrated to the audience here, 
and the manner of her reception by the large concourse 
gave evidence of the strong impression she immediately 
made. 

For students of singing there is something exquisitely 
delightful in listening to the manner in which she handles 
her voice; there is no forcing, and yet with an organ which 
is not large she penetrated to the uttermost sections of the 
large opera house. How this carrying of tone is produced 
Nevada is not the only great artist that can 
throw a small voice such a distance and retain its effect 
and its carrying power; and yet, although no secret, how 
few women are possessed of this wonderful art of penetra- 


is no secret. 


tion of tone, and of human tone, to such a vast extent, 
without losing its power or its quality at its final dissipa- 
Naturally, 
amount of study applied to this art by Nevada, for with 


tion there must have been an enormous 


all the pyrotechnics in vocalism there was not any falter- 
ing from the key, and hence no disruption of purity in 
tone quality. 

It was always the same personal quality identified with 
her personal tone production. In fact, it was what we 
might say a ‘Nevada tone’; and everybody should go to 
hear her—every single man and woman who is interested 
in singing—just to watch the production of tone and its 
handling after its production. That is what we call singing. 

Signor Alberti has expression and the Italian fire, and 
Mme. Rosa Linde sang one of the most beautiful arias 
ever written by man, “O Don Fatale,” with taste and ex- 
pression and splendid musical instinct. She sings with 
temperament and with a ready perception of the require- 
ments of the song. 

Thuel Burnham was hampered by a very poor orchestral 
accompaniment of a Mendelssohn composition; and, in 
fact, the orchestra did not seem to pay much attention any- 
how to its work. There probably was one slipshod re- 
hearsal in the morning, as -usual. 

We want to say something regarding the violin per- 
formance of Miss Otten. She played the Bruch Concerto 
with great technical skill; to this was added a splendid style 
of bowing and a complete control .of the composition in its 
artistic sense. There are not many lady violinists that have 
the power, the brilliancy, the technical command and the 
musical instinct of Miss Anna E. Otten, and she should be 
welcomed on every concert stage. 


Rive-King’s Programs. 


The following are three programs given by Madame Rive- 
King on her recital tour: 


No. 1. 
Sonata; G MiRGF, OP. BB.0ssccsccoccccscccescosscccevecces .. Schumann 
Fugue, G minor (transcribed by Liszt)............00-+eeee00- ..- Bach 
Rondo e Cappriccio, op. 129 (posthumous)........... . Beethoven 
Nocturne, D Gat, op. 27, NO. 2.....cccccsccccccccccocsccocssoece .Chopin 
Prelude, D flat, op. 28, No. 15.....-0cceceeeeeceeeeeeeeeseees ..Chopin 
Bahan, C Bt TOE 5. 0555s cep svicesiddvocccedusccedvevece .. Chopin 
Tee, F MRRAE, GR. Bois cc cvccccosdcgceeciccccssnsesscvecesesss Brahms 
Menuette, B flat........ onde cocqgabhpesdbdcns sabebasidivsndtons Conrath 
Polonaise Heroique, E flat...........0:cssceceeeceseeeeees .Rivé-King 


... Strauss-Rivé-King 
sptbeveres Rachmaninoff 
.. Strauss-Taussig 


Weiner Bon Bons.... henioe 
Prelude, C sharp minor, op. 

Sut Once 
Gondoliers, op. 12, No. 1.......+6+06- 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 


ET CE IE ok vo dc cececccdeepsboasocesesye 


ee ee Kroeger 
.. Liszt 





No. 2. 
Twenty-four Variations and Fugue on a theme by Handel.... Brahms 
Cammaten, DOGS Dele <ccicccccccscvvcevcscccesccsctccescesssecess Bach 
Be, GR. Bliccedccccoccvccecccsevccccessscocevecocevceovess Beethoven 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13.......-.-+++eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Schumann 
9 dees se biteeebane gabe Sebo Cuneeeserenesassdorsetoreeneds Chopin 
Baarne, WG, Geis occ ccccccccccdcctectussccesetegses ...Chopin 
amGene, Th Gat, GPs 06. occ ciccvccccctesgencccvenccasetese ..Chopin 
BEeee PERE Gic dsc dite ccctivccccccccbccscsctotsvosoesbccceenes Chopin 


Concert Valse, op. 34, NO. 1.....ccccccccccvescceccceses 
Rhapsodie d’Auvergne.............- 
Two Songs Without Words........ 


Andante and Allegro, from op. 64 (transcribed by Rivé 





King). 
en Per). PTTL Brandeis 
NE Sc cncctdecusedgconcescecesiectes Se So tnedaedtaws .. Brandeis 
Tales from the Vienna Woods.............-.-- .Strauss-Rivé- King 
Cammganells 20. ccccccesscecevesvedssivcocckocccescocs . Liszt 

No. 3 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini, books 1 and 2, op. 35.... Brahms 
Somata, BE Gat, op. 27, NO. S.ccccccscccsscccccccccccccccecess Beethoven 
Prelude and Fugue, A minor (transcribed by Liszt)............. Bach 
Pamtalale, OP. 17.00 cccccccccosccocsvcccccessccesececcvcesssose Schumann 
Ba Gh Gees Bh CRONE OD Boccicccvccbocicsscccccccbcevespedneed Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat.ccccccccccccsccccccscccscoccvccccccccscovcessoess Chopin 
Bende, C Gherp GiROl. cc cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccvccncccccesess Chopin 
GI i vowcvcsccccdscccscesccsccecccceseyesnecoococeseness Hack 
WRe CIE ca cccctcncoccscccncescpecccncencccnscceccossoess Rubinstein 
Cee Bisounie Masbews....occeccccccvccccoscccetescccosocegetes Rivé-King 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6........--+ceececeeceeeesereneeenereuss Liszt 





Christine Adler Sings. 


On Saturday evening, November 4, this charming so- 
prano sang at a private musicale in Brooklyn, N. Y., mak 
ing a great hit, and this was due as much to the singer’s 
fair personality as to her interesting singing. Miss Adler 
is already very busy, what with her church, concerts and 
soirées, and is deservedly popular with a constantly grow- 
ing circle of admirers. 


Music in the South. 


ATLANTA, Ga., October 26, 1899. 


genes have followed each other so fast and so 

furiously that I feel somewhat like the little girl who 
could not keep a diary because when nothing happened 
there was nothing to write about, and when something did 
happen, why there was no time to write! On Monday, 
October 16, the first fall meeting of the Music Section of 
the Woman’s Club was held; on Friday, October 20, there 
was a presentation of the “Mikado” by the Symphony 
Club, and on Tuesday and Wednesday following the Teach- 
ers’ Convention held its four sessions daily, and incidental 
meetings and talkings sandwiched between. There was the 
State Fair, with the expectation of Dewey and Brumby, 
and the coming of Brumby; and on Tuesday night De 
Pachmann was at the Grand. 

Besides the Atlanta Concert Association and the Sym- 
phony Club, there is another organization of serious music 
lovers who are quietly doing their part toward the gradual 
uplifting of musical taste in Atlanta. I refer to the music 
section of the Woman’s Club, of Atlanta. To no other club 
is Atlanta so indebted for mental refreshment and stimulus 
as to the Atlanta Woman’s Club. Most other clubs are sec- 
tarian or charitable, doing good work, but limited in their 
object and scope; but for charity in its widest sense the 
club stands first, and alone. 

The various sections oi the club do good work, instruct 
ng its members in civics, psychological and _ historical 
suudy, home economics, marketing and domestic affairs 
But it is to the music section that I 
The president is Mrs. George Stewart, whose musi 


particularly want to 
refer. 
cal taste and calm judgment ably direct the study of this 
It is the oldest musical organization in Atlanta, 
Sut Mrs. Stew- 
art's own address, delivered before the Teachers’ Conven 
the 


section, 
and is slowly and surely creating a taste. 


tion, will best detail the purpose and the progress of 
club. The address follows: 

“Without a great need nothing can be accomplished, 
Richard 
culture in music which has called together this large as- 


says W agner. It is the great need for higher 
sembly of musicians in our city to-day, and it is that need 
which is inducing the musicians all over the country to lay 
aside personal animosities, together with pet methods, 
theories and fancies and band together for general good 
and improvement. 

“The music section of the Woman’s Club, of Atlanta, 
which I have the honor of representing, is the oldest ex- 
isting musical organization in the city, although it is but 
We are a very smal] 
We 
in union there is strength, and we hope some day to rival 
Thursday Music Club, which 
counts its 500 members. We any lady the 
Woman’s Club to join our ranks who loves music and 


five years since the club was founded 
band of workers yet, but we expect to grow realize 


the Minneapolis Ladies’ 


invite ol 
desires to better understand it, that she may better appre 
ciate and enjoy it. We have been doing about the same 
work that all other music clubs do, but the universal kindly 
and helpful spirit that has ever existed among our mem 
bers proves the falsity of the old adage that musicians 
or later 


cannot come together socially without svoner 


coming to hard words. We realize to be musical one has 
but to listen. If we can but induce the public to listen and 
give them repetition after repetition of the highest and the 
best in music, they will soon thoroughly appreciate good 
music and hunger and thirst for more. Richard Wagner 
a child hated piano and 


proficient performer, but one day he heard a Beethoven 


as practice, never became a 
symphony; he was soon after taken down with a fever, 
and through his delirium he heard that symphony, and, 
as he tells us, he awoke a musician 

“The music section will this year take up the study of 
Richard Wagner, his life, writings, music and dramas, 
and will spend one half hour at every meeting in reading 
his choruses. They will also have some of the best modern 
songs sung from time to time, and study current events in 
music. In the study of Wagner we have been greatly 
assisted by the addition of nearly $100 worth of new 
works on Wagner, which, through the generous donation 
of Mr. Stein, of Philadelphia, have lately been added to 
the Carnegie Public Library of Atlanta. Mr. McClean, 
of the Agnes Scott Institute, of Decatur, has kindly 
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promised valuable assistance, and we expect to listen to a 
very interesting lecture in November on “Tannhauser,’ 
by Mr. Hubbard, one of Atlanta’s most valuable 
musicians.” 

On Friday, October 20, after long and earnest study and 
continuous rehearsals under J. Lewis Browne, the Sym- 
phony Club again came forward to demonstrate home talent, 
and incidentally to entertain Atlanta. “The Mikado” was 
presented at the Grand Opera House to a very large and 
delighted audience. The performance was smooth and even 
throughout, without one hitch or hesitation; indeed, criti- 
ciscd from a professional rather than an amateur stand- 
point, it is still worthy only of commendation. The whole 
cast was good. 

Wurm’s Orchestra of twenty men and the very largs 
chorus were both under the able direction of Mr. Browne, 
and to him all praise is due for the really high degree of 
excellence attained. The chorus was well drilled 

Neva STRAUSS. 


Detroit Notes. 


DETROIT, November 11, 1800 
"THE Grau Opera Company has just closed a season of 
opera here in which “Carmen,” “The Barber of Se 

ville” and “Faust” were sung 

Thanks to that energetic organization, the Tuesday Mu 
sical, Detroiters were enabled to hear Madame Schumann 
Heink. Her program comprised numbers by Brahms, Schu 
bert and Schumann 

To judge from present indications we are to have an un 
usually good season of attractions. The Y. M. C. A. has 
planned a course of concerts and lectures at so reasonable 
a price that enormous attendances are assured them. The 
first of the series has been given and successfully served to 
keep people’s interest at the highest pitch 

Detroit musically needs all she can get in this kind of 
good attractions in order to keep the musicians here from 


falling into a state of self-concentration, non-appreciation 


and selfishness 


Wettengel—Scherhey. 

Miss Wettengel’s success ir her own song recital was 
such that she was at once engaged for the Harmonia 
Gesang-Verein concert, and also for the Hoboken Deut 
scher Club concert of November 11. This speaks volumes 
for the impression she made, and is but the forerunner of 
a long list of engagements this season 

Miss Wettengel is the assistant of 
whose many pupils are rapidly making a name both for 


Professor Scherhey 


themselves and their teacher. With a thorough under 


standing of the voice, an infallible judgment and great ex 


perience, Scherhey is doing a great work here 


The Carl Recitals. 

Mr. Carl will give the second of the present series of 
organ recitals in the “Old First” Church next Tuesday 
afternoon, November 21, at 4 o'clock, with the assistance 
of Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo soprano, and Frederick 
Williams Ortmann, violinist. This evening Mr. Carl plays 
in Hackettstown, N. J., assisted by Mrs. Antonia Savage 
Sawyer, contralto; Dr. Ion Jackson, tenor; Andrew 
Schneider, baritone; Frederick William Ortmann, violin 
ist, and F. W. Schlieder, accompanist, and on Friday and 
Saturday afternoons he will give recitals at the Export 
Exposition in Philadelphia 


Soloists Wanted. 


The Dallas Quartet Club, of Dallas, Tex., of which Will 
A. Watkin is musical director, wishes to secure one soloist, 
vocal or piano, for each of three invitation recitals to be 
given by the club in December, February and April. Also 
good musical attractions—combinations of three or four 
preferred—for three concerts to be given in January, March 
and May. Will A. Watkin, Dallas, Tex., will supply all 
further information. 





Petschnikoff. 


sé E had a most tempestuous voyage,” said the Rus 

sian violinist to an inquisitive Courter scribe at 
his lunch last Saturday. All the steampships coming in on 
Friday were delayed steamers because of a high old time 
Father Neptune had been giving them, and the Trave was 
no exception. “At one time I was the only one of the first 
cabin passengers who managed to get to the meals,”’ said 
Petschnikoff. Whether the artist was highly impressed 
with America before he was here 24 hours we do not know 
for we refrained from prying into such secrets. We were 
anxious to secure some particulars in other directions. A 
handsome blond young man with a slight and with a well 
nourished moustache and twinkling brilliant deep set eyes, 
active and temperamental is this Russian violinist. He was 
a student of the Moscow Conservatory and he has been 


playing all over Russia, Scandinavia, Germany Austria, 





PETSCHNIKOFP. 


Hungary, France, Belgium and the Netherlands with over 
whelming success. It has been a triumphant career as it 
is known to the musical people of Europe, and no artist 
has ever drawn such large receipts at single concerts in 
Germany as Petschnikoff. 

“T shall, as you see, play the Tschaikowsky Concerto and 
the great C major Fugue of Bach, which I compare with 
one thing only in Germany and that is the Cologne Ca 
thedral; the same enormous outlines, the same perfectior 


the same breadth and other dimensions, the sam« 


of detail, 
artistic balance.” 

It is surprising that the Philharmonic Society, at whos« 
concert these two impressive numbers will be played next 
Friday and Saturday, arranged for the performance of tw: 
such enormous compositions on the same day and to be re 
peated immediately on the next day. This is too stupendous 
a task for any virtuoso and it is expecting what would never 
be asked in Europe at any musical performance. Either of 
these two compositions would be sufficient for one concert 
Certainly the great C major fugue for the Violin. Petsch 
nikoff himself had little to say on the construction of the 
program but he admitted that he was never asked to play 
such a program before. He does not hesitate to do the 
work but it is a question whether it is proper to insist upon 
two such herculean tasks at one time and especially repeat- 
ing it the next day. Of course the programs of Saturday 
nights are repetitions of Friday afternoon programs, but this 
does not diminish the task laid out for Petschnikoff 

Petschnikoff. brings two Stradivarius violins over; one a 
large form which was at one time the property of Laub 
the esteemed St. Petersburg violin virtuoso, the other a 
smaller, but a very remarkable instrument. He proposes 
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to play the larger of the two at the Philharmonic concerts 


The following are some of the immediate engagements of 


Petschnikoff. 
New York, Philharmonic Orches- Washington taltimore Sym 
tra phony Orchestra 
Farmington, Conn Baltimore, Symphony Orchestra 
Pittsburg, Symphony Orchestra. Troy, Chromatic Club 
St. Louis, recital New York City, recital 
Cincinnati, Symphony Orchestra. Reading, Pa., Choral Society 
Philadelphia, recital (Thomson Scranton, Pa., recital 
series) Wilkesbarre, recital 


New York, Carnegie Hall, Kalten- buffalo, recital. 


born Orchestra Boston, Symphony Orchestra 
Detroit, Hoffman Concerts \ ny, recital. 


Chicago, Symphony Orchestra K ester, reci 








Milwaukee, recita loronto, Cana 
St. Paul, recital. ( ag recital 


Minneapolis, recita Cleveland, recital 


Duluth, recital Atlanta, Ga., recital 
Chicago, Pheenix Club New Orleans, recital 
Utica, N. Y., recital Galveston, recital 


New York, Sherry’s, High 
Noon Recital.” 


Becker’s Lecture-Musicale. 


USTAV L. BECKER'S next lecture-musicale will be 
en November 25 instead of November 18, as pre 


given 2 
viously announced. The subject will be “Weird and Fan 
tastic Music,” and will be treated on the plan of the series 
given last winter on “The Emotional Content of Music.” 
Ihe assisting artist will be announced later. In reply to 


many inquiries Mr. Becker again explains that these lecture 
musicales are not given by subscription nor is there an ad 
mission fee [he attendance is mainly for Mr. Becker’s 


pupils and their friends, but anyone interested in the lecture 





series may, if he will, send his name and address to 1 West 
104th street and have them entered upon Mr. Becker's list 
As the lecture-musicales are given in his own home, the 


space is necessarily limited 


People’s Male Chorus (Brounoff) Concert. 


Platon Brounoff has arranged a fine program for the 
first concert of the People’s Male Chorus, some 175 voices, 
for Friday evening, November 17. The chorus will sing 
Grieg’s ‘“‘Landkennung,”’ the “ Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Brounoff’s 
America, My Glorious Land,” and other works, and the 
soloists will be Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano; Max Karger, 
violin; Edward Bromberg, baritone, with Messrs. F. W 
Riesberg and Arthur Howell at the piano and organ re 
spectively. Miss Hirsch will sing a new song by Brounoff, 
as will also Mr. Bromberg, and Mr. Brounoff will also play 
excerpts from his “Flower Garden.’’ Lexington Opera 


House Fifty eighth street, near Third avenue, is sure to be 





well filled 


The Misses Boice. 
An exchange, speaking of the Misses Susan and Lucie 


Boice, ensemble sopranos, has the following good comment 





The first recital of the fall course was given yesterday afternoon 
n the Mansion to an audience whi comfortably filled the large 
music room and verflowed int vestibule The soloists were 
the Misses and Lucie Boice, sopran of New York city 
Their voices showed perfect met! finished technic and an unworn, 
brilliant quality that was a delig to the ear Their phrasing and 
nterpretation proved them finished artistes and the precision with 
which they sang such difficult duets as Brahms Gypsies” was re 
markable. They were also heard in s, Miss Susan Boice showing 
fine lyrical feeling in her rendition of “My Guest,” by Victor Harris 
while Miss Lucie Boice sang Liszt's difficult “Loreley” with perfect 
ease and thrilling dramatic effect.—Daily True Advertiser, Trenton, 


N. J., October 13, 1899 


Another Busy Week for Hambourg. 


Mark Hambourg played with the A Capella Club at Mil 
waukee, Monday evening, November 13. He is at Grand 
Rapids with the St. Cecelia Society to-night, November 
15; with the Century Club at Buffalo, Friday evening No 
vember 17, and he will return to New York, Saturday, to 
appear Sunday night, November 19, at Carnegie Hall, with 
the Kaltenborn Orchestra 
two afternoon recitals, Wednesday and Thursday, Novem 


Next week Hambourg will give 


ber 22 and 23, at Mendelssohn Hall 
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244 Wabash Avenue, November 11, 1899. j 
ORE than ordinarily felicitous was the chosen pro- 
gram for the present week of the Castle Square 
Opera Company in the “Chimes of Normandy,” or, as we 
used to know it many years since in London, ‘Les Cloches 
de Corneville.”’ Pleasant was it to renew one’s acquaintance 
with the sweet lyrics and the bright, catchy music, which 


favorite of its 


with 


this one of the most operas 


those 


have made 


special class, but surpassingly to 
memories of Shiel Barry’s wonderiul impersonation of the 
old man miner Gaspard was the great acting and singing 
Frank Moulan. Here, indeed, is recognized a master 
hand, a young man of infinite versatility, who takes rank 
with Joseph Jefferson and al! the others greatest in the de- 
picting of such characters. Never has that most elegant of 
Chicagos concert halls, the Studebaker, been so roused to 
enthusiasm. Six times on the opening night was it neces- 
sary roll back the curtain after that most impressive 
scene where the miser gloats over his golden store, and 


surprising 


ol 


to 


each evening since and also at the matinees the result has 
been the same. All knew it was Moulan’s great chance, 
but none suspected to what extent it would be utilized. 
As Serpolette Gertrude Quinlan made once more a notable 
impression; in some of her characters she is unapproach- 
able. D. Eloise Morgan alternated with May Carrington 
as Germaine, singing sweetly and acting most carefully. 
Rhys Thomas made and looked an excellent Marquis, 
singing very intelligently, while Harry Davies, Louis Caso- 
vant and Chas. Meyer, respectively, as Grenicheux, the 
Baillie and the Notary, each had parts eminently suitable 
to their several peculiar gifts, and worked together most 
thoroughly to the universal acclaiming that this was cer- 
tainly one of the best productions yet given by the Castle 
Square Company in Chicago. The scenery was beautiful, 
the chorus excellent as ever, and the orchestra satisfactory. 

_ 


* x 


Pachmann once more in Chicago, the Pachmann, and 
it is unneeded to tell of the crowds of music lovers who 
lingered on every note, smiled toleratingly and with every 
desire to repress at the years ago familiar idiosyncrasies 
and shouted themselves hoarse in applause following each 
of his selections. Pachmann the great may venture where 
none less favored by popular taste dare. He essays nothing 
of extraordinary difficulty, but apparently revels in that 
which is ordinary, discovering new beauties where thou- 
sands have passed unsuspectingly. An added seriousness 
not always strongly evidenced the old-time glamor, and the 
same bewildering fascination bridge the years and we listen 
with wonder and admire as in the years ago. The name 
Pachmann alone sufficient herald: where Pachmann 
plays pianists and lovers of piano music will congregate. 


is 


. * x 


“For the first time in Chicago.” There seems to be an 
insane desire to produce some new compositions for the first 
time, with the result that we hear a tremendous number of 
programs that, without any regret, could have been left 
with the unknown. And this is particularly true of Hen- 
schel’s Servian song cycle, sung for the first time in Chi- 
cago last night, with Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Charles 
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Clark, Glenn Hall and Edythe Evans. But not all the art 
of these very acceptable artists could ever succeed in mak- 
ing the Henschel cycle a desirable concert number for the 
concert program, and why it was dragged from a ten years’ 
oblivion is not easy of comprehension. 

All the singers acquitted themselves well, and Mrs, Hess- 
burr, as always, proved a splendid associate. The cycle 
was preceded by a miscellaneous program, of which every 
number was encored. And yet, from the first number to 
the last, the time consumed was but seventy minutes, the 
cycle being included in this amount of time. 


* * * 


Season after season finds Burton Holmes and his well 
varied series of lectures in higher demand and appreciation. 
Both in the evenings and matinees Central Music Hall is 
filled with audiences who watch and listen with earnest at- 
tention to the well told stories and the splendid pictures of 
Manila, Japan and round about Paris. Most enjoyable are 
these entertainments in every particular, and when the vis- 
ion is satiated with the beautifully pictured effects comes 
some pleasant interlude in the shape of moving pictures as 
marvelously ingenious as interestingly instructive. Upon 
Burton Holmes has fallen beyond all question the mantle 
thrown aside by the long familiar and popular Mr. Stod 
dard. 


* - - 


The principal local concert of the week was that given by 
the Spiering Quartet on Tuesday to an unusually large au- 
dience at University Hall, Fine Arts Building. Without a 
rival the Spierings are doing more in the way of musical 
education than any organization outside Boston, and the 
celebrated little company is finding its reward in the en- 
thusiastic recognition given by the musicians of the city. 
They turned out in full force on Tuesday night for the first 
concert of the season, and were well repaid for their at- 
tendance, as the concert was beautifully carried out. The 
Beethoven Quartet opened the program, and was played 
with the usual smooth ensemble for which this quartet is 
noted. 

Miss Buckley sang a group of French, German and Eng- 
lish songs with much delicate expression and grace. 

The third number was a quartet new to Chicago, by Sten- 
hammer, which had the effect of puzzling the musicians 
present, who could discover no reason for its presentation 
except as a study of Beethoven’s last quartet. But alto- 
gether the concert was one of the best ever given by the 
Spierings, and no higher praise can be bestowed. 

* 


* * 


The piano recital given by Miss Jeannette Durno on 
Thursday was decidedly above that of the average pro- 
fessional pianist, and was remarkable for nothing so much 
as the great improvement in this artist’s performance. 
Miss Durno plays with more freedom and finish and has 
gained considerably in power. A very interesting program 
was performed, to the evident pleasurable, appreciation 
of a satisfactory and decidedly critical audience. 


* * 


Miss Von Holst gave a recital of French, English and 


” 


Frank King Clark gave a recital at Kemper Hall, Keno- 
sha, Wis., last week. His program embraced twenty-two 
numbers, and represented such composers as Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Schubert, Gounod, German, Neidlinger, Kor- 
bay, Allitsen, &c. 

Among the songs given were a group which have just 
been published by Mr. Neidlinger. They were sung by 
Mr. Clark for the first time in public at Kenosha and were 
received with great success. 

Mr. Clark’s season gives promise of being a very busy 
one and he will be heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast during the year. 

Jan Van Oordt, Miss Louise Blish and Allen Spencer 
gave the second of the American Conservatory recitals 
Monday evening, at Kimball Hall. The of this 
great institution turned out en masse to hear these popular 


friends 


artists, and they were not disappointed 

Mr. Van Oordt’s numbers consisted of the Schumann 
A minor Sonata, the Bruch G minor Concerto, an Adagio 
by Reis, and the Handel-Thompson This 
young artist, in his new environment, is doing splendid 


“Pasacaglia.” 


a feature his 
In 
facility he has scarcely a superior in this country, and he 
is broadenitrig in his musical perception, making his play- 


work, playing with repose and confidence, 


playing originally lacked to some extent. technical 


ing really very enjoyable. 

Miss Blish sang a number of songs, embracing all varie 
ties of sentiment and style, in an artistic style and with 
fine command of vocal resources. If there is anything to 
criticise it might be a tendency to an excess of the sombre 
quality of voice and sentiment. 

Mr. Spencer’s playing constantly 
effort for a higher ideal, poth in selection and interpreta- 


reveals an earnest 


tion. Judging from the liberal applause his playing must 
have been received with marked appreciation by the large 
audience. 

Jan Van Oordt is quite in demand for concert work 
Aside from several concerts given lately at various points, 
is engaged for three performances during the next 
Auditorium the 


he 


week, including a concert at the and at 
Metropole Hotel. 
7. 


« * 


Frank S. Hannah announces a trip through Canada for 
his tenor, Holmes Cowper, aranged as follows: 
Toronto, November 30, concert 
Toronto, December 3, concert 
“Messiah.” 


Ottawa, December 7, “Messiah.” 


London, December 5, 
Peterboro, December 8, concert 
Ann Arbor, 18, 


Feast.” 


December “Hiawatha’s Wedding 


He will also give a Sunday concert in Massey Hall, To 
ronto, December 3. 


ne Ma 
belle Crawford, Joliet, December 1, and Ottawa, December 
2; Chas. W. Clark, Galesburg, Ill., “Elijah,”” December 109: 
Miss Helen Buckley, soloist, Apollo Club, Kansas City, De 
Miss Stevenson Detroit Phil 

harmonic Society, March 8 
Arthur Van Eywek, who is to sing with the Thomas Or 
chestra, the Apollo Club, the New York Arion Club and 
the St. Louis Liederkranz, received the following notices 


Other engagements placed during the week are Miss 


cember I1; Lucille soloist, 


recently : 


It would have been difficult for the management to have selected 


four more capable artists in their respective lines than those who 
took part in the concert last evening Their auditors, decidedly 
chilly at first, were roused rapidly to little spontaneous bursts of 
applause that became warmer and warmer until, before the pro 
gram was concluded, each participant had received an ovation, an 


ovation not given because it was the ultimately correct thing to do, 
since the artists had been much heralded, but an ovation delightfully 
spontaneous and unrestrained 

Mr. Van Eweyk can do some unusual and most artistic things 
with his baritone. He showed this in Loewe’s dramatic “Archibald 
Douglas.” Virile passion, deepest sorrow, and then resignation; they 
were all expressed in this somewhat tremendous selection, and then 
gleaming through it all was a plaintive, almost feminine, undercur 
rent of tenderness that set the emotions tingling. The number was 
finely rendered, but it was We'd’s “Hunting Song’ and 
Chadwick's passionate little chanson, Thy Lips Are 
Touched With Flame,” that gained for the singer two warm ovations 

Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin, soprano, sang some arias, and sang them 
well, but it was Clay’s plaintive old English ballad, “Sands o’ Dee,” 
that in very truth touched the hearts of her audience, and after 
her voice died away held them spellbound for a second. Mrs, Grif 
fin's voice is of fine timbre, tender and strong and sure, and into 


dashing 
“Sweetheart, 





German songs October 31. A large audience attended. 
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everything she sang last night she infused a vivid coloring most 
femininely characteristic. Her aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” 
was at once dramatic and dainty. A plaintive little number, Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie,” was sung with ’cello obligato by Mr. Diestel. The 
sad air, echoed by the instrument, was sung with entire naturalness, 
and hence with unusual artistic effect. 

Mrs. Griffin and Mr. Van Eweyk were heard in three duets, a selec- 
tion from Mozart’s opera, “Marriage of Figaro,” Henschel’s “Gon- 
doliera” and “Now Art Thou Mine Own,” by Hildach. The two 
voices perfectly complimented each other, the Mozart selection being 
particularly well suited to both singers, for it demands the dash and 
finish that are the strongest characteristics of both.—St. Paul Globe, 
November 5s, 1899. 


Mr. Van Eweyk’s opening number was the ballad by Loewe, “Ar 
chibald Douglas.” This song, properly rendered, calls for dramatic 
intensity, and Mr. Van Eweyk gave it a perfectly adequate interpre- 
tation. His voice is strong and full, easily rising to meet great de- 
mands. The tones of Mr. Van Eweyk’s lower register are rich, firm 
and melodious. Berger’s “Der Waldsee” showed the smooth, tender 
quality he can command. The old Netherland Folksong, “Hab mein 
Wagen Vollgeladen,” charmed the audience with its gay simplicity, 
and the singer was compelled to respond to an encore. Mr. Van 
Eweyk gave a superb rendition of Chadwick's “Bedouin Love Song,” 
singing it with a wild abandon and strength. The “Spanish Seren 
ade” was given with artistic finish, and the jovial “Gipsy John” was a 





decided favorite with the audience 

It required a very short time for Mrs. Griffin to establish herself 
in the good graces of the audience. Besides a good voice she has a 
charming personality to recommend her. Most of her numbers were 
chosen with a view te showing one of her greatest accomplishments 
the singing of dainty, brilliant song in a half tone, with the most 
finished technic and a world of expression “Le Violette” and 
“Should He Upbraid” were notable examples of this. Mrs. Griffin's 
tone production is admirable. She sings as clearly as a bird, and has 
a perfect enunciation, which adds to the enjoyment of her singing. 
That she has real power was shown in the two selections, Michaela’s 
aria from “Carmen” and Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.”” The majestic 
manner of the latter was well handled, and Michaela’s pathetic appeal 
was exquisitely rendered. The technic in the “Carmen” song was 
marvelous the last dying notes calling forth a storm of approval. Mrs. 
Griffin responded with a dainty little lyric, “Four Leaved Clovers.”’ 

The duets showed the strong points of the two artists. “Hans und 
Grete” 
program closed with a really fine presentation of Hildach’s “Now 


required dramatic power, and was admirably rendered. The 


Art Thou Mine Own.”—Minneapolis Tribune, November 7, 1899 


* * * Jt was thus in the elementary tenderness of the “Sands o’ 
Dee,”” by Frederic Clay, that Mrs. Griffin found the most effective 
exposition of her beautiful voice She has gained her training 


cheaply. She has m 
plauding promptly all her numbers, the audience was undecided 


bartered fresh tones for accurate notes. Ap 





whether the “Sands o’ Dee” was more welcome than was Dr 
Arne’s old-time pastel, ““The Lass With the Delicate Air.” With the 
inevitable desire of entertainers to show what they really can do, the 
brown-haired artist, in her yellow gown, adorned with black Greek 
patterns, sang, first of all, a difficult aria from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba.” 

The Berlin baritone is a handsome man. Like modern male Ber- 
lin, he is martial and mustached. But he has reason for pride. A 
voice so deep, so rich, so round as his, so sonorous and so pure 
withal, might be the echo of an organ reed. In Loewe’s “Archibald 
Douglas,” a difficult number, and in Schumann's easier “Two Gren 
adiers,"” Mr. Van Eweyk seemed at his best.—St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
November 5, 189. 

The audience was very enthusiastic in its reception of Mr. Van 
Eweyk, but he received nothing more than his due appreciation 
\ voice of such warmth, such flexibility and such richness of quali 


ties has not been heard in St. Paul It is a baritone of unusual 
and of equal warmt beauty f tone in a its registers. 
n Loewe’s poet replete with the composer's char 





acteristic virility, that the first made known to the audience 
those peculiar qualities which have made him a great singer. Most 
potent of these qualities is the man’s musical temperament, which 
s of vital warmth 

Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin has a voice as musical as a singing 
brook. It is notable for its dainty femininity and artistic schooling 
She displayed dramatic appreciation in her rendition of the aria from 


Gounod’s “Queen of Shebz In Massenet’s “Elegie” the singer 





th 


achieved a greater success with the added support of tl 


e ‘cello, and 
in a group of dainty melodies Mrs. Griffin was thoroughly at home 
Responding to an encore, she sang an “Irish Love Song.” 

The concert was a successful opening for the Artists’ Series, and 
proved beyond doubt the excellent talent secured by the manage 


ment.—St. Paul Dispatch, November 6, 1809 
George Hamlin’s successful appearances this season and 


his numerous engagements present a striking commen- 








Metropolitan Opera 


Charles L. 





CLARA KALISHER, The Noted Californian Contralto, 


tary upon the growing custom of selecting as bright, par 
ticular sta®s for large concerts and music festivals Amer- 
ican artists of distinction. Foreign titles and names have 
been conjured with to such an extent in the field of music 
that the American devotees of music are naturally eager 
to welcome native genius and talent Mr. Hamlin is 
American in every sense of the word. His musical culture 
is entirely due to native instructors 

Mr. Hamlin will be kept busy with his engagements until 
holiday week, when he sings the tenor role in the annual 
It is worthy of remark that 


production of “The Messiah.’ 
Mr Hamlin will appear four times in New York, including 
“The Messiah” performances, and the orchestral concerts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and Carnegie Hall 
Victor Thrane has arranged Mr. Hamlin’s dates so that he 
will be enabled to make a circuit of principal cities of the 
Fast and Middle West, after concluding the initial Boston 
engagement this season. The tour will include New York 
Pittsburg, Akron, Atlanta and St. Paul. Mr. Hamlin’s ex 
ceptionally good work in oratorio last year accounts for 
the number of engagements to sing at oratorio productions 


thls season 
* * > 


The Quincy Conservatory gave the second faculty con- 
cert of the season Tuesday, November 7. The program 
was noticeably excellent, and had as the principal attrac- 
tion Mrs. Dudley Tyng, of Chicago. Hermann Zeitz and 
Miss Ida Stewart, violinist and pianist, were also heard 
to advantage. Walter Spry was the accompanist 

-_ f= 

Miss Marie Cobb and Miss Eva Wycoff, assisted by Mrs 
Annette Jones, gave a musicale at the Highland Park Club 
November 2 A program containing many interesting 
compositions was performed 

Jan Van Oordt, of the American Conservatory, has been 
offered the position of concertmeister at the Amsterdam 
Conservatory 

Miss Helen Buckley, whose singing has already been re- 
ferred to above, has received the following notices: 

The seventh season of the Spiering Quartet opened at University 
Hall last evening, with Miss Helen Buckley as vocal soloist. Miss 
Buckley won favor, as she always does, by her delightful singing 
L. B. G., Times-Herald 

An enjoyable feature of last evening’s concert was the singing of 
Miss Helen Buckley, who assisted with a group of five songs and 
an encore.—Tribune. 

rhe third season of the Artists’ Recital Course was mést successfully 
ypened last Thursday evening with a song recital by Miss Helen 
Buckley. The audience was comparatively large and especially at 
tentive and responsive We were led to expect much of Miss Buck 
ley, but her voice, her singing and her personality far surpassed the 
high anticipations of her audience. Truly never before has Wooster 
been favored by such an artist with such a program; everywhere 
one hears only words of highest praise. The program of twenty 
songs embraced a rich variety of style and content, which showed 
Miss Buckley’s remarkable versatility and displayed a beautiful 
voice, flexible and pure. It is difficult to mention numbers espe 
cially appreciated, although the old Scotch song, “Loch Lomond 
Brahms’ “Sandmannchen,” Rubinstein’s “Good Night” and Tschai 
kowsky’s “Farewell, Ye Hills,” probably called forth the greatest en 
thusiasm. One of the most charming features of the evening was the 
simple, unaffected grace of Miss Buckley's stage presence 

Much of the delight and satisfaction of the recital was due to the 
sympathetic accompaniments played by Miss Mary Travelli Glenn 


It was evident all through the program that the singer felt and 


appreciated the support of a true accompanist.—The Wooster (Ohio) 


Journal 

Glenn Hall, the tenor, has been engaged to sing on the 
following dates: 

November 10—Servian Cycle at University Hall 

November 13 Amateur Club 
November 14—Private recital 
Atlanta, Ga 
November 28—‘Persian Garden” at Peoria, IIl 
December 11—Private recital 


November 21 





PRESENTS — % 


Youn 





CLARA FARRINGTON, victinis:e, 
ORCHESTRA OF SIXTY. 


Seats now on sale at Schuberth’s, 23 Union Square, and Box Office, Metropolitan Opera House. 


TOGETHER WITH AN 


December 14—“The Messiah,” Evanston 
December 21—“The Messiah,” Arion Club, Mil- 


waukee 


December 22—"The Messiah,” Ravenswood 
December 25—The Messiah,” Apollo Club, Chi 
cago 
December 28—“The Messiah,” Mozart Club, 
Pittsburg 
4 recital of compositions of old Italian composers will 


be given Saturday afternoon, November 18, at Kimball 
Hall by the American Conservatory. The program will 
be performed by Messrs. Spencer and Van Oordt, and the 
Misses Caldwell and Blish 

Emil Liebling leaves on the 16th inst. on a brief concert 
tour through Kentucky, Indiana and Tennessee, and will 
play in Arkansas in December at the Arkadelphia Ona 
chita College where he is also to conduct the examina 
tions of the music department and lecture 

In speaking of the program given by Miss Minnie Vesey 
the dramatic contralto, at the Atlanta Convention recently 
an Atlanta paper says 

“Miss Vesey’s songs were of such variey of style as to 


expose every detail of beauty in her voice, a dramatic 
contralto, She sang the English version of Tschaikowsky’s 
aria from ‘Maid of Orleans’ with the same apparent ease 


as was evident in the simpler love songs that were yet 
sung with consummate art and charmed her hearers with 
their delicacy and sweetness.” 

Miss Ma , 
engaged to play at Evanston Country Club, Madison 
(Wis.), and for concerts in Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chi- 


Carpenter, the favorite young violinist, is 





cago and Pittsburg The Liebling Amateurs has reor 


ganized for the present season with a large and interesting 
membership. The following officers were elected: Miss 
Stella Bing, president: Miss Lillian Kramer, vice-presi 
dent, and Miss E. A. Catlin, secretary and treasurer 
Letters from the West contain much interesting material 
| 


about musicians, but the most interesting subject, and one 


dear to many Chicagoans, is the success enjoyed by that 
most popular artist, Genevra Johnstone Bishop. She has 
regained her health entirely, and is instructing a class of 
over forty pupils. In addition to her teaching, Mrs. Bishop 
has many concert engagements November 16 at San 
Francisco she is announced to sing the aria from Verdi's 
“Destino.” It is seldom sung in this country, and few 
artists are able to do it justice. but Mrs. Bishop is one of 
those who is both artist and student, and whose work is 
impressive. The gifted soprano sails for Honolulu Janu 
iry 6 to give three recitals 

Among Mrs. Bishop’s many clever pupils is Miss Gerta 


Hatch, who is endowed wit! 
Miss Hatch, who is a Californian 


a magnificent voice, and she 
sings G above high C 
will shortly sing in Chicago, and she will be one of the ten 
pupils accompanying Mrs. Bishop to Europe next year 

A lecture deserving more notice than that as yet ac 
corded was given by Mrs. Crosby Adams before the 
Amateur Musical Club last week. Mrs. Adams selected 
Women Composers” as her subject, and spoke at length 
on the many women who have achieved prominence in 
the realm of music. She has made a special study of 
woman in music and for the past twenty years has fol 
lowed the question closely. In her lecture Mrs. Adams 


said at the time when she first directed attention to the 


matter there were only three names of women com- 
posers, viz., Oliveria Prescott Augusta Holmés and 
Fanny Hensel. About that time an article appeared in the 
Athenaeum which dealt with the phenomenon of a 


woman composer much in the same way as a naturalist 


would examine a new species 
Mrs. Adams gave many interesting remarks anent the 
subject since she first followed it, and said there was a 


keen interest and open-mindedness on the part of com 


House, Sunday Ev’g., November 19, 
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posers generally. The program comprised solely the 
works of women composers, especially worthy of mention 
being the piano and violin sonata by Marguerite Mel- 
ville, of New York, who won the second prize of the 
Marteau contest. 

This work gives much evidence of creative ability. Some 
songs by Grondahl are of the highest value as literature, 
being musicianly and having many Northern musical 
characteristics. In her talk to the Amateur Club Mrs. 
Adams must have put much labor, to judge by the amount 
of information conveyed. It was most attentively listened 
and words of appreciation and praise were heard from 


+ 


to, 
all. 

The aim of the Amateur Club program arrangers was 
evidently to give illustrations from little known composers, 
and certainly they succeeded in their endeavor. The pro- 
grams are noticeable now for the apt quotation referring to 
the special entertainment, and in this particular instance the 
president, Mrs. Lapham, found one singularly apropos: 
“Creative art demands the service of mind and heart.” 
The instrumental numbers were played by two young pian- 
ists who have been taught by that accomplished teacher 
Margaret Cameron. Both Miss Gertrude Mace and Miss 
Dagmar Anderson played very acceptably, showing an un- 
usual degree of good musicianship and excellent training, 
but as they had studied with Miss Cameron for several 
years the good results did not surprise those who knew the 
excellent standard of work obtained by Miss Cameron from 
her pupils. 

The program, arranged by Mrs. Geo. V. Harvey and Miss 
Margaret Cameron, with Mrs. Crosby Adams and Miss 
Irma Haight as accompanists, was as follows: 

Improvisation upon an original theme Julie Hamel 
(Two pianos.) 

Nocturne. Presto. 

Miss Cameron 


Theme—Maestoso. Intermezzo. 
Miss Dagmar 
Women Composers. 
Mrs. Crosby 
I Go to Prove My Soul (Browning).. 
To Anthea (Herrick)..... . 
You and I (a Lullaby)............. 


Anderson and 


Adams (honorary member). 

; .....Ethel Harraden 
patdtensednakowene Mildred J. Hill 
iabudevapeeesteusd Liza Lehmann 


Miss Jessie E. Dunn. 

Romance (for violin and piano)............0+.+0+- Marguerite Melville 
Mrs. George Pettijohn. 
Piano, Mrs. Adams 


Fantaisie, in G sharp, op 
Miss Gertrude 


Mace 
Eine Bitte ae 
Gott gabe, ich war ein Kind auf’s Neu!.... 
Fairy Lullaby (Shakespeare) 
Miss Helen Goodrich. 
MILWAUKEE. ‘ 

The big event in Milwaukee's music this week passed off 
without a hitch, thanks to the good wives of the president 
and secretary of the Wisconsin College of Music, who de- 
voted much time to the preparation of “the new temple of 
music,” as the speaker of the evening designated the col- 
lege building. The decorations were profuse, flowers and 
smilax everywhere, and everything wore a most festive look, 
from the gay garlanded stage in the concert room to the 
smallest studio. About 600 people comprised the audience, 
which could not be called a fashionable one, nor quite what 
might have been expected. But the affair passed off pleas- 
antly enough, thanks to a program which brought out some 
of the artists Milwaukee possesses. There were Messrs. 
Jahn Jaffé and Beyer, Mr. Bruening and Mr. Protheroe. 
The local performers were well up to their usual standard, 
and were rewarded with much applause by their friends 
and followers. Mrs. Fish Griffin revealed that artistic mu- 
sicianship which has gained the praise of earnest artists who 
appreciate work such as hers. She is always the intelligent 
singer, who brings mind as well as voice into her interpreta- 
tions. In both her selections Mrs. Griffin was singularly 
fortunate. Jan Van Oordt, the young Chicago violinist, 
gave a smooth, finished performance of a Romanze by Ries 
and a brilliant interpretation of Wieniawski’s Fantaisie. 
But Mr. Van Oordt was, like the other soloists. badly 
handicapped in the matter of accompaniment. Mr. Ham- 
bitzer has an excellent touch for dance music, but as a 
classic accompanist he is better in anticipation than in ac- 
tuality. With the exception of Mr. Clarke’s songs, for 
which another accompanist was obtained, the artists were 
at the disposal of Mr. Hambitzer, but everything comes to 
an end at last, and so did the accompanist. 

The usual unfortunate telegram made its appearance 


Agathe Backer Gréndahl 
H. H. A. Beach 


concert room here again.—Milwaukee Daily News. 


when the promised celebrity, the Governor of Wisconsin, 
who was to have made an address, sent his M@grets and 
good wishes. But the Governor’s defection was atoned 
for by the address given by Judge Elliott, who in a most 
excellent synopsis of music in Milwaukee, paid a glowing 
tribute to the work of Hans Balatka, fifty years ago. Judge 
Elliott made several timely allusions to the prospects of 
the school, and in the course of his address remarked that 
musicians were not obliged to blow their own horns. Some 
of the audience are still wonde~ing if, beneath the simile, 
there lurked a tinge of sarcasm. However, Judge Elliott’s 
speech was perhaps the most interesting part of the enter- 
tainment. The program, which enlisted the co-operation of 
Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin, soprano, and Mr. Van Oordt, 
violinist, of Chicago, was also the means of introducing 
the new baritone, Henry Clarke, who has quite recently 
taken up his residence in Milwaukee. Mr. Clarke, who 
has made music his profession, is the most recent important 
addition to the musical forces of the city, and, coming 
immediately from New York, has already been received 
everywhere with enthusiasm. On this occasion Mr. 
Clarke sang Tosti’s “Dreams,” a song by Stigelli, and 
Hatton’s “To Anthea.” The young baritone is decidedly 
a most important acquisition to the music workers in Mil- 
waukee. He received an ovation after his group of songs, 
and generously responded with an encore. It will not be 
surprising if Henry Clarke is heard in many of the West- 
ern cities and adds yet another to the prominent Western 
artists who rejoice in the name of Clarke. He really was 
the lion of the occasion, at once establishing himself in 
no uncertain manner as a singer from whom much may 
be expected in the near future. Mr. Clarke has a baritone 
of unusual compass and quality. His mezzo voce work is 
especially good, while heavy work shows the voice to be 
of magnificent power. To the many vocal advantages can 
be added those of personality, as he possesses an excellent 
stage presence and a manner which will prove immensely 
popular with audiences, not only of Milwaukee, but in the 
Western cities, where Mr. Clarke is engaged to appear 

The picture of Henry Clarke which appears on this page 
is an exceptionally good portrait of this young singer, who 
had made many successful appearances before he settled in 
Milwaukee. Following are some of the notices received 
by Henry Clarke in the East: 


Mr. Clarke is a young men, possessing a deep and powerful bari- 
tone voice. He phrases well, enunciates clearly, and interprets the 
meaning of his author with remarkable intelligence for one of his 
years. In one of his selections, a song of the sea, you could almost 
fancy that you felt the motion of the waves and the rolling of the 
ship. That is a feat of interpretation which many older and more ex- 
perienced singers cannot accomplish—New York Home Journal 





Everyone in the audience liked Mr. Clarke’s singing; nobody 
could do otherwise, for it was excellent. His voice is of fine quality, 
of great range, and his method and phrasing are emphatically art- 
istic. We predict a successful career for him in the world of music 


—Yonkers Times (N. Y.). 





Henry Clarke’s fine baritone has a depth of feeling and mellow 
ness of tone that are seldom equalled.—New York Herald. 





Henry Clarke, a young Western baritone, much engrossed the 
attention of the audience during the evening. He is very talented, 
has a beautiful voice; very good to look upon into the bargain. Mr 
Clarke understands how to sing.—New York Sun 





Henry Clarke has a fine baritone voice and he sang in excellent 
style, and his duets with Miss Ru-Ton were especially pleasing.— 
New York Times. 





Mr. Clarke’s voice was a new sensation to most of his audience, 
surprising because of its power and range. It is a robust baritone, 
of rich melodic quality, whose resources the program by no means 
exhausted, and the temperament behind it is one of fine intelligence 
and artistic feeling, as well as dramatic enthusiasm and force. His 
first solo, the aria from “Faust,” quite won over his audience in 
spite of the inevitable comparison with well-known interpreters of 
the character, by the vigor and brilliancy of the young singer’s 
handling of its broad legato phrases. Probably the last two numbers 
made the largest demand upon his musicianly qualities—the 
tained, deep feeling of MacDowell‘s well-known song and the stormy 
power of the “Winter Wind” were so ably presented as to rouse the 
audience to great enthusiasm, and call forth eager encores and hearty 
congratulations.—Wisconsin Free Press. 


sus 


Notable on the program were the solos of Henry Clarke, the well 
known baritone, of Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Clarke possesses a 
fine voice, and proved himself a thorough artist, rendering all his 
numbers with perfect ease and musical understanding. His singing 
elicited much enthusiasm, and it is hoped he may be heard in the 
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Much speculation is indulged in concerning the plans for 
the children’s chorus, in which several prominent Milwaukee 
women are interested. It is to be called the Atheneum 
Chorus, and the probabilities are that a distinguished Chi- 
cago artist will conduct, and the distinguished artist is a 
woman. 

- * * 

Well might Arthur Van Eweyk cry “Save me from my 
friends!” for his friends are settling his fate willy nilly. 
Only last week was announced his appointment as member 
of the faculty of a Milwaukee institution, and now his man 
ager desires it to be stated that Mr. Van Eweyk is not at 
tached to any faculty; that he will not be so attached; that 
whoever authorized such a statement knows nothing of Mr. 
Van Eweyk’s plans; that, in short, Mr. Van Eweyk con- 
sented to give a few lessons on Monday and Thursday of 
each week to oblige some friends who now say he is per- 
manently settled in Milwaukee. Be this as it may, Mr. Van 
Eweyk sails for Europe December 27, to be absent until 
September, 1900, when he is to make an extensive American 
tour. So the Milwaukee institution must, perforce, look 
for another instructor in the vocal department. 

. ” . 

“We thought of it first.” This seems to be the dominat 
ing idea with the management of both the newly born in 
stitutions of musical learning in Milwaukee. There is the 
Wisconsin College and the Wisconsin Conservatory, and if 
spoken to on the subject the respective authorities of both 
these art temples remark: “If there is any confusion it is 
not our fault; we got the idea first; they (meaning the op 
position) stole it from us.” It is all very childish and very 
amusing, so the Milwaukeans compromise and call the in 
stitutions by the names of the respective managers, Luening 
and Boeppler. 

» os 

The most successful singing teacher is probably Mrs 
Stacey Williams, who for the past eight years has con 
ducted the institution of which she was founder and which 
bears her name. Mrs. Williams is the authorized repre- 
sentative of Shakespeare and has carried out his method 
of breathing and voice placement with splendid results 
to both herself and her pupils. One of these, the charming 
Miss Bigelow, has been heard both in England and 
America and gained the highest praise. Mrs. Stacey Wil- 
liams is a woman of much versatility, whose desire and 
capacity to obtain the highest musical culture has been 
fraught with unqualified She has studied in 
Boston, New York, Florence, with Vannin, Van 
nuccini, George Sweet, Madame Zucchi. Delle Sedie and 
the English oratorio teacher William Shakspeare Hav 
ing had the advantage of study with all these people, and 
with her own natural gift of discriminating between the 
real and unreal in art, it naturally follows that Mrs. Stacey 
Williams is eminently fitted to train singers. Her special 
work is teaching proper control of the breath and place- 
ment of tone. She has been exceedingly successful in 
correcting faulty tone production and uneven register. 

Mrs. Stacey Williams has a large class in Chicago, where 
she is becoming as well known as in Milwaukee 

om . o 


success 
Paris, 


Another Clarke has arisen, but this time in the person of 
a contralto, whose voice is said to be of exceptionally beau 
tiful quality. Katherine Clarke, the young singer, whose 
second appearance with the Arion Club is now announced, 
is an artist whose work gave so much satisfaction last year 
that her re-engagement was decided upon almost immediate 
ly. Oratorio is her specialty, and “The Messiah,” which 
Miss Clarke sings with Mrs. Wilson, King Clark and Glenn 
Hall, at the opening concert, is among her best roles 

** * 

A noticeable feature of the musical interests in Milwaukee 
is the splendid energy and help brought to the cause of art 
by men whose large business interests have conspired to 
make the city what it is to-day. These are the people who, 
enthusiastic and persevering for the furtherance of music 
and musicians, have really given the impetus which has re- 
sulted in a profession remarkable for its strength and far- 
reaching influences. In Milwaukee is no instance of the 
city aimlessly striving to follow in the footsteps some other 
place has made. Milwaukee has initiated and set a musical 
record cities of far greater pretensions in other directions 
are glad to follow. A notable instance among those whose 
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leadership has done so much for Milwaukee is A. D. Ag- 
new, late president of the Arions. Here is a man of sa- 
gacious mind and fearless perseverance; music to him has 
been the relaxation following days of business perplexities 
and the consequent alternating triumphs and worries. To 
him the Arions owed much, and the example of Mr. Agnew 
has been fraught with useful incentive and has unques- 
tionably tended in a degree far beyond ordinary apprecia- 
tion to place the Arions where they are to-day. 


*_ * * 


The Milwaukee-Downer College gives the twenty-third 
pupils’ recital Friday evening. 
** * 


Two recitals of immense interest are those of Mark 
Hambourg with the A Capella Club, Monday, November 
13, and Joseffy, under the auspices of the Milwaukee Press 
Club, Monday, November 20. 


*- + & 


With vocalists and instrumentalists Milwaukee is not 
well supplied. The few who have achieved reputations 
have done so after shaking off the dust of Milwaukee, as 
in the case of Van Eywek, and consequently Chicago and 
other cities have been drawn from to supply the demand 
for soloists with the different clubs of the city. The ex- 
ception to the rule of the musician without followers in his 
own city is Herman Dosé, the young basso, who has sung 
many successful concert and oratorio engagements in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Dosé is a local artist who has been able 
to obtain recognition from the profession and the public. 
He sings in Chicago at the first of the Sunday night 
series at Studebaker Hall. Valentine Fernekes, the tenor, 
is fast gaining the reputation to which he aspires, and is 
also to sing in Chicago at the Studebaker Hall 

Theoretical musicians are not wanting in a city which 
can claim a Julius Klauser and a Hugo Kaun. Arthur 
Weld, too, though of different order, is a musician uniting 
technical skill and theoretical scholarship. Of Julius 
Klauser has it been said he is unrivaled for knowledge and 
his powers of imparting. Kaun is principally known as a 
composer whose works are frequently performed by the 
most prominent orchestral organizations, and Weld for 
years has been a critic, conductor and composer 

In the matter of sopranos Milwaukee is somewhat at a 
disadvantage. Since the entire withdrawal of Mrs. E. J 
Tapping from professional work there has been no one to 
supply her place, and her resolve to devote herself to a 
private life is to be deplored. There is no doubt that Mrs 
[Tapping could have accomplished work in both oraturio 
and German opera which would place her in the front 
rank had she so desired 

The St. Louis correspondence will in future be forwarded 
from our Chicago office and will follow the Chicago letter 
This week's news is crowded out. 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


S. G. Pratt's Recital. 
This was the program that Silas G. Pratt played at Wana- 
maker’s New York store on November 10: 


Gavotte in D major , Sunsigmeibavinekeaed 3ach-Tours 


Sonata, op. 38, Andante.. ramen Beethoven 
Rondo Capriccioso Mendelssohn 
BM Gembels. ceceorcescces — pesewenewes eo Henselt 
The Last Hope 7 sbevcdiaeennt peécssevcnesedeae 


3arcarolle in G major Rubinstein 


Circling Gnomes - senseuees werectbubdbe Liszt 
Etude, op. 10, No. 5 (black keys)............ = paandiamaeid Chopin 
Berceuse (Cradle Song) susdbetanesiieaciaada ++eeeeeChopin 
nn Ce ce Tee, . .ccnenseuiioedvotsegedend Chopin 
Valse in A flat, op. 34 ws St Eel hd ....Chopin 
Ee ee ee ..-Chopin 
Nocturne in G major, op. 37, No. 2.....+-.+0+00- edilewen stein ..Chopin 
Dance of the Shepherds (A Western Idyl)....... ebuqueseewenes Pratt 
Ola Impromptu.. se os debeceeses ; peeccccscevees Pratt 
Dream Wanderings (paraphrase of The Old Folks at Home)....Pratt 





Mianie Gallagher. 

Miss Minnie Gallagher, the well-known Brooklyn so- 
prano, sang in a concert in Glen Cove, L. L., a few nights 
ago and so greatly pleased the audience that she was com- 
pelled to sing seven numbers. On the strength of this suc- 
cess Miss Gallagher receiveda flattering offer for another 
concert appearance. 
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Edwin Bruce. 
His History, CHARACTER AND Works. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


By FLEMING ANDREWS. 





NATIVE of the Empire State, descended from an- 
cestors of world-wide fame, Edwin Bruce may be 
cited as a typical American. 

His father was born on Broadway within a stone’s throw 
of Trinity Church, and was an educator of. great ability 
and excellent reputation, numbering among his pupils 
such men as Governor Horatio Seymour, Senator Roscoe 
Conkling, Dr. Edward Chapin, the divine, and others of 
national reputation. 

On leaving school Edwin was placed in a mercantile 
house by his parents, and served three years—but, at the 

















EDWIN BRUCE. 


end of that time, turned eagerly away from such pursuits 


and became an ar tect for which protession he was 
eminently fitted Having pursued musica] studies to a 
point where his intensely analytical mind demanded rea- 
sons, and the fundamental principles of musical science, 
he, like Beethoven in the olden time, threw aside the books 
of the theorists and devoted himself to the solution 

the great problem which has puzzled the world of mu- 


sicians and scientists for over 1,500 years 


on I 


His success is recorded in the great work about De 
issued, by subscription, from the press of the Beethoven 
Publishing Company His study of architectural pr 
portions first gave him the clue to the secret of the ng 


sought principle, which—thus far—has been revealed only 
to myself 

It consumed the leisure time of fifteen years to discover 
the principle and as many more years to apply it to the 
accepted musical system now in general use. Professors 
Bruce does not claim the invention of anything new, but 
the discovery and exposition of great natural laws which 
have always existed and are consequently beyond criticism 

Thirty-five years ago, Edwin Bruce, while still a boy, 
prophesied to me that an American school of music would 
one day lead the world, and then went on to make history 
prove him a true prophet 

His leading traits are independence of thought, benevo- 
lence and an indomitable perserverance, which he inherits 
from his royal ancester, Robert Bruce, of Scotland 

He is proud of this Scotch relationship to Queen Vic- 


toria, and argues that if that good monarch had been the 


om: MILLER, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio- Concerts. 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Manager, 
125 East 24th Street, New York, 








Sy 


reigning potentate of England in 1776 this great nation 
might still be known as the United Colonies of Great 
Britain 

A conventional mind, swayed by reverence for tradition, 
would never have grasped the great truths of musical sci- 
ence, and Edwin Bruce claims, likewise, that if he had 
labored to become a great artist, the peculiar excitement 
of musical enthusiasm would have been a death blow to 
his scientific success. His ambition is to benefit the world 
by some great and necessary work. 

While he is a prince of theorists, he despises intensely 
all theories which are not founded on facts, and claims that 
so-called knowledge without the ability to give and prove 
the reason for the rule, is falsely named. 

While his natural talents are exceedingly versatile, he has 
had the good sense to concentrate his literary efforts upon 
one point. His poetry is of a high order. When he first 
began to indulge in poetry, his father admired the effusions, 
but refused to believe them original. His parents could not 
conceive that the merry boy was the author of such verses 
—yet they were accepted gladly and published by one of 
the leading dailies of Greater New York, with editorials 
which classed them as worthy of a Bacon or a Shakespeare 
So greatly is a prophet without honor among his own 
people. And his cheerfulness, under any and all circum- 
stances, is something remarkable. When quite a lad, his 
mother reproved him by asserting that she believed he 
would laugh at his own funeral. With quick repartee, and 
another hearty laugh, young Edwin replied: “Well, mother, 
I think I would if I had a good chance.” 

If Edwin Bruce had not been discouraged from enter 
ing the political field, he might have become as great a 
statesman as his honored cousin, Horatio Seymour, to 
whom he bears a marked personal resemblance, for his 
executive talent is of superior quality 

His literary ability is about to place him in the frovt 
rank of scientists, and we may expect to hear of the “Three 
Bruces”—Robert, the warrior king; James, the great ex 
plorer (of Bruce’s Travels), and the American, Edwin 
Bruce ,the father of musical science 

His great work, “Harmony Evolved as an Exact Sci- 
ence,” will be published in January, to be followed by a 
students’ manual and book of exercises, which—he prom- 
ises, will make of harmony a study as simple and as cor- 
rect as ordinary arithmetic. We need not say how great a 
boon this will be to master and student. No more consecu 
tive intervals to be avoided, no more discords, prepara- 
tions, &c. Ah, what happiness! 

His next work will be a grand opera named “Napo- 
leon,” and in this work he proposes to give to the world 
for the first time illustrations of the wonderful possibilities 
of both simple and compound harmony and harmonics. 
It will go beyond the present knowledge of music and re- 
veal a field for composers which has not been even im- 
agined. It will add two or more new scales to the present 
system, and special instruments will be constructed for the 


orchestra The manager who secures the first production 


of the opera of “Napoleon” will reap a fortune 


This reminds me of a remark frequently made to Edwin 
3ruce: “There is a fortune in that book,” to which he, 
being of a practical turn, generally replies: “Yes, it is in 


the book; but I wish to get it out.” French and German 
translations will be issued at the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
previous to which time Professor Bruce’s friends hope and 
expect to read his name as one of the immortals of the 


French Academy of Science 


honor more, for his forthcoming work will proclaim him 


No man ever deserved the 


not only the greatest scientific author of the nineteenth 


entury but, as an expounder of musical science, the 


greatest theorist of all times 


Miss Miner in October and November. 

To illustrate the demand for Miss Martha Miner’s sing- 
ng we publish herewith the dates during October and 
November for which she was engaged with future Novem- 
ber engagements still pending: Greenwich, October 3; 
Bridgeport, 11; Gaelic Society, New York, 17; Madrigals, 
Brooklyn, 18; Bridgeport, 25; Majestic Hotel, New York, 
27: Ridgewood, N. J., November 17; Richmond, Va., 20, 
and Goshen, N. Y., 21. Miss Miner is one of the busiest 


singers in New York and deservedly so 


NCW YORK STRING QUARTENTE. 
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New YorxK, November 9, 1899. 
HILE in Boston recently I heard the Symphony Or- 
chestra at the second concert of the season at Music 
Hall. I also heard it yesterday at Carnegie Hall. 
It was very interesting to me to hear this orchestra, after 
spending so many years abroad, during which I have heard 
all the great European orchestras repeatedly. 


* * * 


Ovide Musin’s violin school is very prosperous. I have 
been much interested in seeing his method of instruction. 
I heard him give one of his classes a regular lesson the 
other day. Many people have a mistaken idea of what his 
class work is. It is not class work in the ordinary con- 
servatory sense, where four pupils get an hour, making but 
fifteen minutes of actual playing done by each pupil. Musin 
gives each of his classes a three-hour lesson. 

First the pupils all play together, a full hour in unison, 
scales, bow and finger exercises, studies and Paganini’s 
This is very stimulating and produces 
excellent results. Then each pupil had in turn a favorite les- 
son, while the others listened. Musin knows how to en- 
thuse his pupils; he is devoted to them, often giving double 
the number of lessons paid for, finding his recompense in 
awakening in them greater love for their work. 

The school now numbers about thirty pupils from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. The system is 
unique, and is calculated to advance’ the pupils at a very 
rapid and at the same time most thorough rate. 

Last evening a concert was given at Musin’s studio, Car- 
negie Hall, by about twenty of his best pupils. First they 
played together as they do in the classes, and then the more 
advanced played solos. These were Gerome Helmont, 
Richard Kay, Florence Austin, Willie Bailey and Hilda 
Stern. 

They all did very creditable work. Musin has some re- 
markable talents among his pupils. Some well-known mu- 
sical people were present, among them Carlos Hasselbrink. 


“Moto Perpetuo.” 


*_ * * 


I heard Elsa Ruegger Sunday night for the first time since 
her Berlin début some four years ago. She has developed 
into an exquisite artist. She has a beautiful tone, clean, 
sure technic, tasteful vortrag and genuine expression. She 
has the true Belgian school—the best school for solo play- 
ing. ARTHUR M. ABELL, 





Paderewski. 

HE subscription sale of tickets for the four New York 
T recitals of Paderewski has.been so large that the 
management will commence to sell season tickets in Phila- 
delphia and Boston next Monday, November 20, much 
sooner than was expected. 

It has also been arranged for Paderewski to give two re- 
citals in the City of Mexico. 





‘* With You.’’ 


The lovers of sentimental ballads have seized with avidity 
upon “With You,” Howard Graham’s latest composition, 
and Arthur W. Tams, its publisher, says that it is a ready 
seller. Mr. Tams, whose place of business is at No. 109 
West Twenty-eighth street, says he is much pleased with 
this song’s success. 





A Brounoff Pupil. 


Caroline Hecker, a most promising piano pupil of Platon 
Brounoff, recently played the Mendelssohn Concerto in G 
minor, displaying much intelligence, spirit and musical 
feeling. She is well on the road to artistic heights, and will 
be heard of in the future. 


The John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 
CLINTON AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y., November 14, 1899. 
Organ and Song Recital. 






Love Is a Sickness Full of Woes (new)...........- Horatio W. Parker 
Come, O Come, My Life’s Delight........... ..-Horatio W. Parker 
The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest..... ..-Horatio W. Parker 


Robert Hosea. 


LEE AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BROOKLYN, 
November 10, 1899. 

Danny Deever.... +++».Walter Damrosch 

Bee Wise ccvcececccscccccsctsedscccesvesvscedencvsocescoscsss Gilder 

Saltarello 





John Francis Gilder. 





Carnegie Hall Sunday Night Concert. 


HE Carnegie Hall on Sunday night pre- 
sented a Wagner program to a well attended house. 


concert 


The program, which was very interesting, was as follows: 
Das Rheingold, Prelude. 


Song of the Rhinedaughters. Arrival of the Giants. 


Song of Fricka. Arrival of Loge. Passing 
Through Nebelheim. Entrance of the Gods into 
Walhalla. 


Die Walkire, Siegmund’s Love Song. 
Nicholas Douty. 
Ride of the Valkyries. Wotan’s Farewell and Magic 
Fire Scene. 
Siegfried. 


Waldweben. Traume, 


Mme. Adah Benzing. 

Die Gétterdammerung. 

Morning Dawn. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 
fried’s Death. Funeral March. 

Huldigung’s March. 

Mr. Kaltenborn had the benefit of considerable re- 
hearsing on these numbers and they were received with 
evident satisfaction by the audience. 

Nicholas Douty, the tenor singer, was very nervous and 
did not do justice to himself. We have known him to sing 
better than he did on Sunday night, and he, together with 
other singers who sing in the city in large halls, must get 
over their nervous attacks, in justice to themselves and to 
their audiences. It wiil not do to get before audiences in 
New York city, where so much singing is heard, and then 
offer as an excuse nervousness—nervousness at the very 
time when it cannot be considered as a sufficient excuse. 
Mr. Douty has an excellent tenor voice, is a good singer, 
and could have given evidence of this. 

Mme. Adah Benzing, the contralto, made her first ap- 
pearance with the Wagner number, and she was heartily 
recalled, singing the magnificent song of Liszt as an en- 
core. Liszt is a good encore of Wagner. In both of these 
songs Miss Benzing illustrated that she possesses an ex- 
cellent contralto voice, well schooled and drilled and forti- 
fied by a splendid intellectual equipment that enabled her 
to give out the meanings of these two compositions artis- 
tically and with a sense of judgment. Madame Benzing 
is a pupil of Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, and it 
is a pleasure to make this statement, for it is a recom- 
mendation to both the teacher and singer. If Mrs. von 
Klenner can put out such singers as Madame Benzing 
there is no use to travel thousands of miles to learn how 
to sing it can be done right here. 

Next Sunday night there is to be an extraordinary pro- 
gram, which will be announced in the Sunday morning 
papers. 


Sieg- 





Bertram’s Success. 

Miss Helen Bertram, the well-known prima donna of 
the Bostonians, made, as usual, great hits in her roles of 
the repertory of that company, “Robin Hood,” “Rob Roy,” 
“The Serenade” and the new opera, “The Smugglers of 
Bayadez,” in Brooklyn recently. This week the troupe is in 
Philadelphia, where the papers also speak high of the 
singer’s good work. Miss Bertram is a pupil of Madame 
Pappenheim. 

Miss Frieda Stender, another pupil of this favorably 
known teacher, is engaged to sing with the Zoellner Maen- 
nerchor in Brooklyn for a concert on the 19th inst., and 
has several other engagements booked for next month. 


Wagaer in Paris. 


During the year 1898 the works of Wagner stood at the 
head of the number of representations, superseding Meyer- 
beer. The latter was represented by only two operas, 
“The Huguenots,” 20 times, and “The Prophet,” 28 
times, while Richard Wagner .is credited with four operas, 
“The Meistersinger,” 27 times; “Lohengrin,” 9 times; 
“Tannhauser,” 7, and “Die Walkiire,” 5, a total of 51 per- 
formances. 





Schiller. 

Mad. Madeline Schiller, the eminent pianist, is to appear 
in a number of concerts this season. She is one of the most 
prominent artists in this country, and it is always a pleasure 
to listen to her playing. 


Mrs. Beardsley’s Musicale. 


RS WILLIAM E. BEARDSLEY, one of the suc- 
cessful Joseffy pupils, will have charge of the next 
musicale at the Hotel St George, Brooklyn, Friday even- 
ing, November 17. Mrs. Beardsley and her ten year old 
daughter Constance will be the pianists. 
The other artists announced are Mrs. Agnes Staberg 
Hall, soprano; Louis Kapp, violinist; Gustave Freeman, 
Robert H. Hatch, of the New York College, will 


The program will be as follows: 


*cellist. 


read two selections 


Patoamion, 4. G SIGNS ONE Wei cs vcccccscccvcesstvsccsscsee Chopin 
Mrs. W. E. Beardsley and Gustave Freeman. 
Scandinavian Songs— 
Seokts Adeline. .cccccccccccsccesescccccccsccccccccccses Stenhammar 
DRED ccccctncwoccangucvesevesisedocececaqcotcesenqesies Bengzon 
Mrs. Agnes Staberg Hall. 
Recital, Prince, a romance of the Civil War. 
Robert H. Hatch 
Plame, PribMageramschen. ....ccccccccscccccccccccccccsescsooese Sinding 
Constance Beardsley. 
Violin, Fantaisie Brilliante. pik ntdendesnsdcanteseueste Leonard 
Louis Kapp 
I A sede ddscbentinn ngs sseubpdkscvstcccbensécéetes Kjorling 
Silkesko over gylden laest...........cccceececececceceeees Sjogren 
PU. sccredadesecceceucctocssensepsconsepdococococetoonceses Dannstrom 


Reading, Sackcloth and Ashes. (A Lenten dialogue at Mrs. 


Washington Swagger’s afternoon tea.) 


Mr. Hatch. 
Trio, op. 59, piano, violin, ’cello...........csceeccececceescess DeBeriot 
Mrs. Beardsley, Mr. Kapp, Mr. Freeman. 


New York’s Estimate of Elsa Ruegger. 


Again has Elsa Ruegger demonstrated the eminence of 
her musicianship, the superior quality of her art. Sunday 
night, November 5, at Carnegie Hall, she was judged by 
the critics of Gotham, and they indorsed all the encomiums 
of praise that the Boston critics unanimously bestowed upon 
this distinguished young Swiss 'cellist, and which were cor- 
roborated by the musical authorities on the Philadelphia 
press 

It may, in simple justice to this exceptionally gifted young 
girl, be said, therefore, that her standing as an artist who 
commands serious respect and attention is established in 
America as it has already been abroad, both in England and 
on the Continent, and there is every reason to believe that 
the brilliant record Miss Ruegger brought with her across 
the water is to be repeated on this side. Here are some of 
the New York press comments concerning Sunday nights 
concert by the Kaltenborn Orchestra, under direction of 
Manager Victor Thrane: 

Miss 
surely win her way into the hearts 


she will 


She 


artist that 


“ee 


Ruegger is so refined and talented an 


of the public has 


a tone that is most delightful in quality, and her taste is all but 
impeccable.—New York Tribune, November 6, 1899. 

last night for the first 
She is 
and a performer whom it is a 
which 


of greater years and experience.— 


who was heard 


was the most interesting soloist 


Elsa 


time here 


Ruegger, the ‘cellist, 
on the program 
a girl, agreable in personality, 
delight to hear 

might done 
New York Sun, November 6, 


still 
She displayed a mastery of the instrument 
credit to one 


1899. 


have 





Miss Elsa Ruegger, the ‘cellist, was perhaps 
meerto by Jules De Swert, 
a musicianly with a good tone and 
Times, November 6, 1899. 


Of the four soloists, 


the most noteworthy. She played a ¢ 


spirit 


which was performed in 
competent execution.—New York 





The evening star, of course, was Miss Elsa Ruegger, whose vio- 
loncello playing has been much praised and justly so. Her tone is 
as agreeable as the delicious purity of her intonation, while the tech- 
nical difficulties are overcome with amazing ease. There is feeling, 
too, in her playing, and, besides that, she is an artist whose appear- 
ance on the stage is a pleasure to the eyes as well as the ears.—New 


York Evening Post, November 6, 1899. 





Mile. Elsa Ruegger made her début as a ‘cellist and proved her- 
self a thorough artist both in musical feeling and in technic.—New 
York Herald, November 6, 1899. 





Miss Ruegger made a pronounced success, in which her prepos- 
factor She is a thorough 
Her technical talents are 


sessing personality was an important 
artist and plays with musicianly feeling. 
of the highest, as illustrated by the ease with which she negotiated 
some of the difficult passages in the De Swert Concerto. Her tone 


is pure and smooth.—_New York World, November 6, 1899. 





Miss Elsa Ruegger, ‘cellist, is a young musician who has come 
to the country this year without the nauseating “booming” which 
has in the past endangered the chances of so many artists of real 
merit, and it is, therefore, all the more pleasant to record that she 
is a distinctly welcome addition to the musical forces of the winter.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser, November 6, 1899. 





Miss Ruegger showed herself to be an admirable artist. * * * 


After a delightful performance of De Swert’s Concerto for ’cello and 
orchestra, she played Schumann’s “Evening Song” with exquisite 
tenderness. She has not only apparently the perfection of technic, 
but a caressing touch which appeals directly to the heart. In a word, 
Miss Ruegger, young as she is, is an artist.—New York Press, 
November 6, 1899. 





Miss Ruegger is tall, young, graceful, dark haired and dark eyed. 
She plays her ‘cello as if she loved it. She plays the music that 
musicians love and she plays it in a way that makes musicians grow 
enthusiastic and insist on encores.—New York Journal, November 6, 


1899. 

It is probable that the next Indianapolis May Festival will 
be conducted by Frank Van der Stucken, who was the di- 
rector of the last May festival held in that city. 
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Sight Singing. 


LEXANDER BACHMANN’S reply to Eva B. 
A Deming’s “Sight Singing as the Foundation of a 
Musical Education” has interested me to such an extent 
that I am bound to fully indorse his views, hoping that 
others will have the courage to come forth and assist in 
stamping out what might be called musical humbug—for 
such it must be when in a few hours’ time the teachers are 
trained to instruct their scholars in the movable Do sys- 
tem. Any ordinary public school teacher here has to in- 
corporate this into her work if calied upon to do so. 

According to Enoch W. Pearson, musical director of 
the public schools of Philadelphia, ladies without any 
musical education or ear for music can teach this system. 
What a boom for shiftless young girls that might know 
how tu write a little article! What a wonderful cloak to 
cover all musical deficiencies! Simply stand before the 
public or scholar and speak or read of what wonderful 
things you can accomplish; nobody will ever doubt you or 
test your abilities, and when you come to invite the public 
to your sight reading classes have with you as an expert 
and witness a blind man. You will then follow the ex- 
ample of Professor Zobanski, who gave free lessons in 
sight singing (movable Do) with a prominent blind musi- 
cian to indorse him 

In my lecture on sight reading before the Music Teach- 
ers’ Associaion in Philadelphia on May 2 last, I endeav- 
order to show that in compositions containing transitions, 
modulations to different keys, this movable Do “system” 
is more than useless, and the gravest musical authorities 
indorse my position, among them Dr. Reimann and Theo 
dore Thomas, who in Scribner's March number of 1881 
condemns the movable Do “system,” calling it a makeshift 
for amateurs and mediocre teachers; a money making 
scheme that tends to retard musical progress rather than 
further it 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, a singing teacher, representa- 
tive of the Lamperti School, declares that we would have 
more real sight readers were it not for this humbug; that 
the pupils of this so-called sight reading movable Do class 
are just the ones that cannot read at sight. It must be 
borne in mind that they call sight reading what we might 
term the parrot-like reading or singing of what is already 
familiar to them 

Enoch W. Pearson, the musical director of the public 
schools of this city, declares “that it will take six years 
before the children learn to divide music.” Certainly a 
remarkably short time! 

True reading must recognize the intervals between any 
two given notes, and this fact alone demonstrates con- 
clusively that there cannot be any such thing as a fixed 
Do or a movable Do. Theodore Thomas is absolutely 
correct when he says that a note must be called by its 
name in order to retain the true idea of pitch, tonality, &c. 
For those not familiar with this, the movable Do “system,” 
it suffices to say that the syllables 

Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, 

. wo .& st &© A B 

I 2 3 4 5 6 8 
are used for every key. The reason for this is that Do 
means first note, step or degree of any scale, &c. In the 
G scale G would be Do, and so in all other scales. This, 
they declare, avoids the learning or recognition of signa- 
tures, sharps or flats. This is not so bad as long as a 
musical composition moves in one key. The very mo- 
ment a transition appears the system fails, for then the 
notes must be called by their right names, else the reader 
loses all sense for actual pitch and tonality. But this is 
not all; while children are taught to sing Do, Re, Mi to G, 
A, B, they never change the pitch, and hence they sing 
every scale as if it were the C scale, therefore all sense for 
actual pitch is destroyed from the start. 

That it is a money making scheme can be seen from 
the fact that people absolutely ignorant of music are 
trained as teachers in a remarkably short time, for it is 
easy enough for them to demonstrate the system and to 
bewilder the scholar. Everyone of these teachers (?) 
would fail at a real sight reading contest. One of them 
declared to me that where much transition occurs, that is, 
where their system is at odds, they teach the fixed Do, 
or, in other words, and more correctly defined, they call 
the notes by their real name. Their other excuse of 
warding off an attack is that the system is for the kinder- 
garten, but Theodore Thomas also and especially warns 
against this by pointing out that there should only be one 
foundation for everybody. As it is the children when 
they grow up will have to unlearn what they have learned 
should they pursue their musical studies. 

I have not heard of one greater singer or instrumentalist 
who has emerged from the movable Do school. I have 
furthermore taken the trouble to investigate where this 
system is taught. This Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
originated in Paris. A son of Chevé gives private lessons. 
The governments of France, Italy and Germany do not 
indorse it. The heart of it is here. How far they succeed 
in New York I do not know. That there are noted 
musicians teaching this system is owing to the fact that 


they can make more money, because they can stretch it 
like india rubber, and keeps the scholars in ignorance. 
It is a deplorable fact that some good teachers, in order 
to make a few more dollars, embrace this method. Sight 
singing classes are started everywhere, but do they really 
sing at sight? How many professional singers are among 
them? Did a musician ever undertake to examine them? 
Let him appear before them with a musical composition 
unknown to them, something that contains transitions and 
modulations, and let them sing it 

This would be called sight reading. They also claim 
that it is too difficult for children to sing or understand 
sharps or flats or signatures, and yet Mr. Pearson wants 
six years for his system! It did not take me quite as much 
as one school year to guide a class through all keys and 
make them sing their exercises and songs in any key 
Any good teacher will agree with me that this can be 
attained in one year at least, unless the pupil is extremely 
dull and cannot be taught at all, or the teacher is incom 
petent. While we have proofs that this method 1s not 
taught in France, Italy, Germany, &c., why should we, 
who are progressing admirably in every branch of learn- 
ing, embrace such a method? This is the quintesence, the 
principal theme of Theodore Thomas’ discussion. 

Are we musically more ignorant than other nations? 
Let us hope that not alone every intelligent musician, but 
every interested citizen, will try and investigate and see 
Wm. R. Strosse, 

Philadelphia. 


for himself. 


Music in St. Paul. 


St. Paut Orrice THK MUSICAL COURIER, | 
THE PORTLAND, November 9, 1890. | 


RTHUR VAN EWEYK, the Berlin basso, made a suc 
cess in his song recital at the People’s Church Satur- 

day evening, November 4. He was ably assisted by that 
admired artist of Chicago Mrs. Minnie Fish-Grifhin, whose 
soprano numbers were gems. Herman Diestel, ’cellist, and 
Harold Hammond, accompanist, completed the artistic com- 
bination. Mr. Van Eweyk had a cultured and discriminat- 
ing audience, and was received with appreciation. His 
numbers were mostly from the German, and as happens, no 
less in London than in St. Paul, the audience was delighted 
with the English ballads. Arthur Weld’s “Hunting Song” 
and Chadwick’s “Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Aflame” re- 
A large audience greeted these artists 


ceived double calls. 
in Minneapolis on Monday evening, when they appeared 
under the direction of the Ladies’ Thursday Musical. From 
here Mr. Van Eweyk goes to St. Louis, November 11; New 
York, November 19; Atlanta, November 21; Thomas Or- 
chestra, Chicago, December 15 and 16; Apollo Club, Chi- 
cago, December 25. The company is under the management 
of Bennett Griffin. 
“eS 

Schumann-Heink sang in a concert, the second of the 
Artists Series, last night. De Pachmann will be the third 
artist to appear in these concerts. 

A second performance of “A Night in Granada,” under 
the direction of Claud Madden, at Mozart Hall, will be 
given Tuesday evening, November 14. One change of the 
principals wil] be Louis Shawe, the baritone, as the Prince. 
A large representative German audience filled the audi 
torium on the first presentation, and it is by general request 
that the opera is to be repeated. 

* * * 

Maude Earl Burdette, the contralto, will go to Chicago for 
the opera season. 

** * 

The Schubert Club is in active preparation with chorus 
and orchestra for the presentation of Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha,” to be given shortly under the direction of Emil 
Ober- Hoffer. 

* * * 

Florence Marion Pace, soprano, will assist David Bispham 
in his recital in Minneapolis with the Philharmonics No- 
vember 29, singing with him the cantata “Fair Ellen,” by 
with the Danz Or- 


Max Bruch; also the “Inflammatus,’ 
chestra accompaniment. 
e 4-6 
The Y. M. C. A. course gave the first of their series Tues- 
day evening, November 7, presenting Ragna Linné, William 
H. Sherwood, Heinrich Meyn and Adolph Rosenbecker. 
7 * * 
George Hamlin and Katherine Richards Gordon are the 
two artists for the first Schubert Club Artists’ concert. 
Gertrupe Sans Souci. 





Herbert E. Carse. 


Herbert E. Carse, who is at present in Los Angeles, 
Cal., sold the first part of the month a half interest in his 
book on piano technic for $750. The manuscript will not 
be complete for several months. The work promises to 
be an important one, and the sum paid is possibly the 
highest price ever paid to an American writer for a similar 
musical work. 
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616 TWELFTH STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, November 4, 1889. | 


O all in this city who may be engaged in the music 

profession and to the music loving public, greeting. 
In writing this column it will be my desire to give an ac- 
curate picture of music life in Wash I shall en- 


deavor to co-operate with the music workers in this city 
and ask them in turn to co-operate with me 


ngton 


If you expect to give a concert or take part in ome send 
me notice as ir in advance as possiblk I shall either 
attend the concert personally, or, if that is impossible, give 
it such notice in this column as time and space will per- 
mit 

The season has awakened with a vengeance, and the nu- 
merous concerts announced for the very first week of No- 


vember indicate a busy and prosperous winter. Here is 
a partial prospectus: 
November 22—Emma Nevada 
November 29—De Pachmann 
November 30—Philharmonic Club 
December 14—Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
December 19—Paderewski 
December 26—Choral Society Concert 
January 2—Choral Society Concert. 
January §—Philharmonic Club 
January 11—Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
January 16—Kneisel String Quartet 
January 2—Lecture Recital by Walter Dam- 
rosch 
January 31—Marie Brema 
February 1—Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
February 20—Kneisel String Quartet 
March 1—Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 
About March 15—De Pachmann 
March 20—Kneisel String Quartet 

A Bischoff concert was given at Westminster Presby- 
terian Chapel last evening. The program was an excel- 
lent one 

The concert was successful, as was indicated by the in- 
terest shown by the audience, who insisted on frequent 
encores 

Messrs. Simonds and Blackmar, having engagements 
for the early part of the evening, did not arrive in time 
for their number. The few moments preceding their ar- 
rival were pleasantly occupied by the singing of “In der 
marz nacht” in a charming manner by Mrs. Bischoff. Mr 
Humphrey also volunteered another song 

The program was happily chosen by Mr. Bischoff, who 
presided at the piano, and the audience enjoyed every mo- 
ment, 

Negotiations for a concert here by E. A. MacDowell 
are in progress, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra may 
give a series 0 concerts 

There will be a concert by the Princeton Glee Club at 
the Universalist Church some time in December 

The Musical Art Society, which has been recently 
formed, is working on Verdi's “Manzoni Requiem,” which 
will be given some time in January 

Besides its other concerts the Damrosch Society is pre- 
paring for one to be given in April, with Campanari as 
leading artist 

\ musical bureau has just been started here under the 
direction of Sanders & Stayman 

There are many of William Shakespeare’s pupils in 
Washington. Among the number are Professor Heimen- 
dahl, Katie V. Wilson and Clifford Alexander Wiley 

Friends of Mr. Wiley were surprised to hear of his mar- 
riage to a Miss Mott, of Baltimor: The wedding took 
place quietly at Alexandria a few days ago 





In Tue Srupios 

The first of Jaspar Dean McFall’s Wednesday evening 
musicales took place on October 18 at his studio, and was 
largely attended. Mr. McFall sang Tosti’s “Dreams” and 
“Barcarolle,” Hawley’s “Greeting,” Poniatowski’s “Wed- 
ding Song” and Gounod’s “Dio Possente.” Miss Koontz, 
a promising pupil of Mr. McFall, sang “The Holy City.” 

Mr. Wiley gave a song recital on September 18 and 
another on September 25, to illustrate his method of teach- 
ing 

Minnie Alton Bailey is a well-known composer of songs 
in this city 

E. S. Kimball, the teacher of Lizzie Macnichol, is very 
busy this season 

Mrs. H. H. Mills, mother of Lotta Mills, teaches in 
New York part of each week, and in Washington the 
other part 

Mrs. Susanne Oldberg’s vocal class is now fu 

Prof. Oscar Krutzsch, a pupil of Sherwood, is director 
of the Saturday Evening Club 


es 
l 
BERENICE THOMPSON. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
4110 First Avenue South > 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., October 26, 1809. ) 


An EVENING witH BRAHMS 
NE of the most interesting piano recitals ever given 
in our city occurred last evening, October 25, when 
Herman Emi! Zoch gave an entire program devoted to the 
compositions of Johannes Brahms 

It is the first time in the history of our city that an entire 
program of his piano works has been presented. To Mr, 
Zoch we are greatly indebted for this opportunity of listen- 
ing to such a scholarly program. As a means of education 
it was a rare treat, for the numbers selected were sufficient- 
ly varied to give the composer's works a fair hearing by a 
large majority to whom they are but little known. To such 
a profound student as Mr. Zoch the work of preparing such 
a program is not difficult, The program was given in ex- 
cellent form. 

Even the most severe critic had very little use for an 
adverse pen. Only in the grander, more majestic passages 
is Mr. Zoch ever a faulty exponent, and then because he is 
ponderous. In the tender melody of sentiment, the dainty 
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pianissimos (his runs and trills are like strings of purest 
pearls), he is beyond criticism. 

The beautiful valses, op. 39, were played in - — 
manner, as was also the intermezzo, op. 117, E flat. 

In his reading Mr. Zoch evinced the neh vole he 
and his playing that careful attention to the ideas of the 
composer not always observed by even celebrated perform- 
ers. Mr. Zoch was greeted by a large and appreciative au- 
dience. 

One of the most interesting phases of music life in Min- 
neapolis 1s the musical department of the Russian school, 
under the direction of Paul Zaichenko, teacher of the piano 
and vocal music in the school and director of music in the 
Russian Church. The school and church are supported by 
the Russian Government, and in this way their methods of 
teaching and preserving to themselves their peculiar forms 
are kept intact. 

Paul Zaichenko is a talented young man and a composer 
of marked ability. He is thoroughly musical, and an en- 
thusiast in the work he has to do. He has an immense 
chorus, some part of which he drills every day. The teach- 
ing of music in the school is quite as much a part of its 
curriculum as mathematics, geography or reading and writ- 
ing. There are three Russians teaching in their own lan- 
guage, and one English teacher, devoting three hours each 





write more fully later on, for I am intensely interested in 
both himseif and the Russian school. 

The latest addition to the musical circles of Minneapolis 
are Mr. and Mrs. Hallenback, of Kansas City. As they are 
to be heard in three concerts under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ League of Wesley Church I shall have occasion to 
write fully further on. Acton Horton. 








Weber’s “ Freischutz ”’ 
AT THE 


American Theatre. 


EINRICH HEINE somewhere wrote that wherever he 
traveled in Germany he couldn’t avoid seeing or hear- 

ing something from “Der Freischiitz.”” Could he have lived 
in America during the last quarter of this century the opera 
would have been almost a stranger to him. The more’s the 
pity, for “Der Frieschiitz” still remains a charming work, 
replete with melody and delicious harmony. After a week 
of precarious “Carmen” attempts it was refreshing to listen 






The part of Caspar was in good hands, intrusted as it 
was to W. H. Clark, who has some excellent low notes and 
a few badly placed upper ones. Mr. Clark made much of 
the role, and was well appreciated. 

This week’s alternating cast is as follows: 





PUD CR cv drcesccesccesccnsccncdscssoosesesoces Harry Luckstone 
Se, CE Sone scancccctenecsenbecoescoseceneseseeds E, N. Knight 
nae ( --Barron Berthald 
Rodeiph.... | Two young foresters | seeeeeeees 4 eee Mira Delamotte 
Caspers... 4 serving under { ( ..Charles Kingsley 
him. Die S eheed W. H. Clark 
| | «. ).-.William Mertens 
Killian, a peasant........ccccccees shvdadsdiandiecetcts Harry Luckstone 
PE. 5 c0ccns ccvscensescesebes enteenessapeebieesonscectes R. F. Sullivan 
Dl ccakeitditinesstateesenndiad ptbeerettndenbeeianasiues Percy Walling 
. P ...-Maude Lillian Berrt 
Agnes, Cuno’s daughter......scscccesesseses } Mba Scie Meenelé 
‘ . { ..-Cecile Hardy 
Annie, her cousin.........++++ eevee evccccccccces *** 7 Marie Mattfeld 
( --Florence Gammage 
Bridesmaids..... ER A A oO Ee 4 sr++++++Bertha Hayes 
covccccose Emma King 

Next week “Lucia di Lammermoor” will be given. 


























































day to English in the various departments. 
the music I have most to do. 
singing, although he has a few solo voices 
when sufficiently prepared,” he tells me. 


He is to give a recital in the early winter and some special 
when I shall have something to tell 
The music at the 
church is of the Gregorian school, its service of the Greek 
There is no organ or musical instrument of any 


music at Christmas, 
you of an unusual interest, I imagine. 
Church. 
kind. 
“What music is there so perfect as that 
when properly trained? 
I remarked the absence of an organ. 
none,” he continued, 
supports the singer.” 


Upon his parlor table I found the last issue of THe Mvu- 
sicaL Courter, which as soon as another copy comes is sent 


out among his music students to read. In 


keep in touch with all the latest musical news. 
young man and the work he is doing in Minneapolis I will 


Their singing is chiefly chorus 


” Paul Zaichenko asked of me when 
“The early Church had 
“and it sometimes distracts instead of 


But it is with 


to “bring out 


pany. 


standard. 
of the human 


impression. 
ments of the role. 
pleasing presence. 


this way they 


Of this Plause. 


to a quite satisfactory production of one of Weber’s master- 
pieces on Monday night by the Castle Square Opera Com- 
There was a great improvement noticeable in the 
orchestral work, and the choruses were excellent. 

Barron Berthald as Rudolph (Max) again showed his ex- 
cellent training as an opera tenor. 

His vocal and dramatic work were up to his established 


The role of Agnes (Agathe) was interpreted by a new 
singer, Maude Lillian Berri, 
The lady has fine perception of the require- 
She sings with good delivery, and has a 
The famous recitative and prayer was 
sung by Miss Berri very well, and elicited well merited ap- 
Marie Mattfeld was fascinating as Annie, singing 
with clear, good tone and — with spirit. 


who made a decidedly good 


composer 


October 14. 


A new opera named “Nubia,” 
music by Henschel, 
Court Theatre, to be produced this fall. 


A new three act opera, “ 


formed for the first 
The music is said to be pleasing and melo- 
dious, and the libretto very effective. 








New Opera. 


text by Max Kalbeck, 
has been accepted by the Dresden 





Leipsic. 
3occa della Verita,” by the 
Heinrich Platzbecker, of Dresden, was per- 


time at the old theatre of Leipsic, on 








London, England. 


Germany. 











Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S | Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Academy for the Higher Development of | 
Pianoforte Playing. } 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PapgERewsx!. 
For prospectus apply. to the Secretary, 
Igin Avenue, London, W. | 


| 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Setibinsl 
and Stammerers. | 
18 Eart’s Court Squares, Lonpoy, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUPMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 





taught. 

Improvisation, poe Sight Singing, | 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, | 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second | 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, | 
prizes, &c., given. | 
Pees from £: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term | 


of twelve weeks. 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 

at the Royal College of Music and the 

Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 

Piano, Harmony. |, Cociperieam, ae 


Care Novello, Ewer 
1 Berners St., Oxford Square, London, Ls 


NEW YORK MUSICAL 


F ond students. 
rospectus and 














ACADEMY, 
MAX WERTHEIM, Director, 
159 West 23d Street. | 
Thorough and systematic instruction in all 
branches of music, from beginning to highest 
artistic perfection. 
MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teacher. 
Authorized Teacher of wed Leschetizky Method. 
oncerts. Recitals, yee 

Address: Care Steinway Hall 
127 East 73d ‘Street, New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Sight Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- 
raphy. Authorized representative Galin-Paris-Chevé 
Method. Tuesdays, Fridays at 26 East 23d Street, 
New York. Residence: 383 Decatur Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PAUL WIALLARD, 
Officier d’Académie of Franc 
vo mC E CULTURE. 
rench and English R 
New Studios qe Season), 489 Fift 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Lecnne. 














Methods certified to by European Masters, 


Teacher, with diploma, and gooey cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, en, where she owns 
an elegant house, = large garden. She will re- 


| ceive yousg es ladies for board and chaperonage who 


esden for study. The purest 
Mem of the young ladies 
References exchanged 


come to 
may learned. 
i. are welcome. 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 


Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 


VARETTE STEPANOFF, 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 724. 


MapamE ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 














HerMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 


monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- | 


tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: —: d’ Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


First-class family Pension. 
ed. Refined and comfortable home. 





Highly recommend- 


knowledge of German. Ad- 


abroad and a ORD. now —— 
erderstr. 9, Uresden. 


dress Miss G. FOR 


Aldete Lacis Baldwin, 


Contralto. 


Residence Studio:—_____~¢) 
Carnegie Hall, Rew Pork. 














ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


pg Dpportee og8 Beak cf Mane Depastnent, 

Mra. ID, F NORTON, Head of Vocal Department. 

Mra. Emma A. ead of Public school Depa: tment. 
Thirty experienced taught. 
Prospectus on application. JAM<S H. BELL, Sec’y. 

Schwenhewshy Geliding, 350-300 Wesduerd wen 

o- a" , 


Chaperonage | 
by a cultivated English ‘ady, with long experience | 


DUDLEY BU ICK, JR., 
INSTRUCTION. 


121s Carnegie Hall 


Monday and Thursday afternoons. New 





York. 





| 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
| 


COMPOSITIONS O} OF CLARA A. KORN 
can be obtained from all music dealers or direct 
from the composer. Instruction in Theory by Mail. 
Musical manuscripts corrected 

600 Springdale Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
| Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
| 15 rue Lauriston 


/'CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 


| | Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York. 


| BEATRICE MOCS, 


| 
SORPANO. 

| Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD 
2 West Thirty-third street, New York. 
| 


BELLE NEWPORT, 


CONTRALTO. 
Address: 120 East Eighty-sixth street, 
sohn's Musical Bureau, 1‘1 E. 17th st , 


NATIONAL IN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semwacner, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


WOODRUFF METHOD 
OF SIGHT READING. 
Scientific, simple, no syllables. 
For circular address H. Estelle Woodruff, 489 
Fifth Avenue or 51 West 106th Street, New York. 


James J. ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
sT. Louis, mo. 


-I' Etoile 











or Wolf- 
New York 











Manager | 
| of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 


| otners strongly commend it. 





4 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used 


Miles. YERSIN, __ 





AUTHORS OF THE 


PHono-RHYTHMIC MetTHop For FRENCH 


Pronun¢ IATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


37 West 32p St., New York. 


SALLY | FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
Soprano. 

Concert and Ballad Singing. 

Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

J. JEROME HAYES 
will resume teaching October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave 
nue, after a summer epgat with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Sawer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
Descriptive Circular 
lication. Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 


° HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O'Farrell Street, Sen francisco, Cal. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
Studio: gs: West gsth Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, : 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also iheory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal Hizh School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York, or 
330 West sth Street, City. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th Sr. 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 





| 


Milwaukee. 





REPRESENTATIVE OF SHAKSPEARE, 
LONDON. 





Mrs. Stacey Williams School of Music. 


Uihicia Buildiag, MILWAUKEE. 
CHICAGO: Stcinway Hall, 





ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, 
MUSICALES. 


<—_ HENRY CLARKE, sarirone. 


WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 








THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUS! 


FF Complete education in all branches of music. 


AND LUEWING 
CONSERVATORY 


811 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





D. H. BALDWIN & GO. A. B. CHASE 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
. INDIANAPOLIS 
Ellington PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, ; 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sss. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


mew BROS. 


— PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 
EASE 











Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


IANOS. 








MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training | Pianos for Export | 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA, 
4% Manufacturers can se- 


cure export connections 


Veice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages, | 
All the Repertories, Ciassic and Modern. 


by addressing 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. Str abouts from the city and vicinity, as well as 
r t se ir mn abr ad can enter at any time juring 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet jhe ScHooL YEAR AND SUMMER TERM 
Organ, Violin, V ioloncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the | 
Orchestral Instruments Theory af f Music, En- , onservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct 
also Modern Languages and Englisn Literature ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio. 





CONSERVATORY OF [MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEI1Y 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 





(study of parts); Julius L le ban, Mra. Gally Dehnic ke ‘act ng). Artisiic Adviser; Royal Chamber- 
singer Franz Ketz. I ach ers ¢ f the Conserv ory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Im; al anc ‘d Royal Court Pp ianist w. Berger, W. Leipholz, M Rey ga Mahr, 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (pi Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (vio Van Lier 
(cello); Granicke (: rgan) Dr. ‘i. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 


Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1850. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orches 
tral instruments). SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHVOL 





Toe WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 


Priacipal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Luewig Bussier, Nans Pfitzner, Prot. 
EB. BE. Taubert. PIANO Emma Koch. Pelix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Hutcheson. Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Prau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadysiaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Pref. Gustav Hollaender, Willy + W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HAKRMONIUM—PFr. Poemitz. ORGAN itto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 

Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually- 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at acy time. Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 A. M.to1 P. M 
Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. E. Felix Ehr!. Oberrgeisenn. Bernhard Dessau Koniq-Concert meister, 








PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Rergrence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica, Courigr. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, c F FIS¢ HE B'S Rel ‘ble. Band oe eae oi 


Best umen n the market, at the lowest 


The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru 


ment produced at the present age C. Fist “HI R'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are 


= wn fi or the ir excellent qualities and low price 
Al ris BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
) known n ee 
” - MOHREN’S Solo V Ro 
—— Medais MATERIAL FOR VIOL IN "MAKERS and hun 
dreds of other Specialties, at WHOLESALE AND 
Guaranteed of Honor Retait 
we, Exchange granted if 


Correspondence 
not entirely satisfac 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 


Sole Agent for 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto Carries a mplete stock of Imported Sheet 
Band Instruments Music and B ks. All known publishers of Ger 
Special Agent, gg ey and Representatit . for mar Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia 
BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer) i &c., are represented. Largest supply house for 
enowned Reed Instruments Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
E. RI TERSHAU SEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogue f music for every instrument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. combinatior pplied upon application 
Moders Stradivarius Violins, Violas and "Cellos. “Tur Metronome,” a monthly, published in the 
rge Assortment of D uble Bass nter f the musical profession. Subscrip- 
KARL a) AYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for tion, | oo per annum to cents each copy 
all Reed Instruments Contains each month a list of prizes which are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings g away ered $ 


_CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., REW YORK. 


Hazelton elied 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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I wish you to know how much good Ripans Tab- 
ff | 


ules are doing. I sent for one package and distributed 
them among my friends and neighbors. They 
pronounce them a success. They are the best thing 


I have ever seen for the stomach. Some say they 
can not get along without them. Others say so, too 
They are going here like hot cakes. 


WANTED A case of bad hea I ts to Ripans ( ml ¢ 
N Spruce Street, New York, f I A'N'S,1 r 8, or kets tor 
48 cents, may be had of a v I ‘ rat y 
banish pain and prolong life. < N t packet. A rt but . 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 








GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


BOSTON. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, — 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PAPAL AAAS AS PPAPPAP AAS AAAS SS 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuac. CINCINNATI, Four’h and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 








AC TMBALE* 


CHICAGO, 


ILL. U. S. A. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


vose 


|  siazaideiad appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


| any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











